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Our Desire To Retain No. 1 Position Gives Rise to Query and Appraisal 


Can Germany Regain Leadership 


in Scientific Instruments? 


Max MALIN 
and 
WILLIAM THOMPSON 


CONSUMERS MERCHANDISE BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_- EXTENT of German recovery 
is subject to analysis in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. One interesting gage of 
reconstruction—to supplement the usual 
discussions of production, employment, 
currency stabilization, and the like—is 
the state of the once-vaunted German 
scientific - instrument industry. Basic 
to the entire German economy because 
of its intimate relationship to the effi- 
ciency and capacity of national indus- 
trial output, the scientific-instrument in- 
dustry also provides the materials for the 
development of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. 


Concern Over German 
Competition 


THE UNITED STATES has a special rea- 
son for studying the progress of the 
German scientific-instrument industry. 
Our own instrument industry—small 
among United States industries but vital 
to the welfare of the economy and the 
security of the Nation—is directly con- 
cerned about prospects. of retaining 
world leadership. Under existing con- 
ditions, the United States scientific-in- 
strument industry is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity and prestige and 
stands to add to its position if material- 
ization of the President’s plans for ex- 
porting United States production know- 
how and capital to underdeveloped areas 
creates new markets for the instruments 
and laboratory equipment needed wher- 
ever industry becomes modernized. 

Yet, does Germany constitute a pres- 
ent competitive threat to our scientific- 
instrument industry? Will the history 
of German resiliency in the inter-war 
Period be repeated? Will U. S. manu- 
facturers be able to maintain present 
levels of production and employment? 


August 1, 1949 


The Period of Germany’s 
Undisputed Leadership 


DURING A PERIOD of more than 170 
years prior to World War I, Germany had 
built up a world-wide reputation as a 
producer of high-grade and often in- 
genious scientific instruments and labo- 
ratory apparatus. A plentiful supply of 
comparatively low-paid and _ highly 
skilled labor enabled German manufac- 
turers to place their wares in world 
markets at profitable terms. Prices were 
not always low—however, when neces- 
sary to undercut potential competitors 
they were exceptionally low. While 
Germany was strengthening its position 
of world leadership, the United States 
remained dependent on foreign sources 
of supply (especially Germany). 


The United States Challenge 


WITH THE ALLIED BLOCKADE of 
German shipping choking off imports 
from Germany in 1914, the United States 
was suddenly confronted with the prob- 
lem of taking care of this country’s rising 
demand. At the same time demand for 
scientific instruments for military use 
was very greatly increased in Great Brit- 
ain and France. When, in 1917, the 
United States was drawn into the war, 
there was a further increase in demand 
which kept the United States scientific- 
instrument manufacturers hard pressed, 
particularly in light of the shortage of 
skilled workmen and the lack of tech- 
nical know-how. By the end of hostili- 
ties, however, a real start had been made 
in developing an industry that could 





German 


micro-seales, 








In a German lens-polishing workshop et 
Munich. 


make the United States self-sufficient in 
optical and chemical glassware and 
specialized instruments for research and 
clinical laboratories and for military use. 

The same war that nurtured the 
United States industry temporarily de- 
stroyed German trade in scientific in- 
struments. However, it was not long 
before the Germans began to regain their 
world-wide markets. Although the loss 
of skilled workers was severe, the manu- 
facturing facilities for the most part not 
only remained intact but actually were 
better equipped than before the war. By 
1923—only 5 years after the end of 
hostilities—Germany was once again the 
principal world supplier. 

Even in the United States, some Ger- 
man products were very favorably re- 
ceived on the basis of high quality and 
lower prices than were characteristic of 
the output of the newly developed do- 
mestic industry. 

Subsequent, however, to the passage of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 imports from Ger- 
many no longer constituted an important 
factor in the total consumption of scien- 
tific goods in the United States. In 1937, 
the last representative year for pre- 
World-War II trade, imports of scientific 
instruments and equipment from Ger- 
many accounted for something less than 
5 percent of United States total con- 
sumption of all items in this field. It 
should be noted, however, that in some 
individual specialty items they continued 
to be an important or even major source 
of supply. 


The U. S. Wrests Leadership 


WHAT WORLD WAR I started, by way 
of United States ascendancy over Ger- 
many in the scientific-instrument field, 
World War II seems to have practically 


1 


U.S. Exports of Scientific and Professional Equipment, 1938, 1946-48 


Item 1938 1946 1947 1948 
a re oe | . Sneeeress, | awn eS <a 
Lenses, ophthalmic. - - - $152,805 | $1,996,530 | $2, 705, 942 $3, 817, 109 
Eyeglasses and frames. -.- 1, 240, 556 8,032,048 | 9, 143, 346 6, 502, 843 
Optical lenses not fitted to instruments 146, 792 | 426, 899 887, 830 841. 369 
Binoculars (1) 203, 153 369, 466 248) 
M icroscopes and accessories (1) | 2, 005, 808 2, 548, 137 2, 439, 419 
Fire-control equipment (1) 128, 748 3, 092, 406 | 4, 082) 959 
Surveying and engineering transits and levels (2) 482, 917 619, 663 584, 174 
Engineering and drawing equipment. (2) | 888, O88 1, 052, 649 l, 054, 095 
Surveying and engineering instruments, n. e. s 2 332, 041 457, 650 2, 171, 652 | 767, 733 
Scientific instruments and laboratory apparatus 4, 323, 464 16, 739, 603 20, 014, 969 | 23, 783) 298 
Optical goods, n. e. s_... 280, 213 1, 214, 810 3, 590, 654 | 1, 992) 169 
Total 6, 476, 871 32, 576, 254 55, 196, 714 46, 113, 921 

1 Not separately classified. 

2 Combined in one classification 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


completed. Pearl Harbor found the 
United States well equipped to supply 
laboratories, industrial plants, and the 
military with the enormous variety of 
instruments and equipment that were 
critically needed. Although still handi- 
capped by shortages of skilled workers, 
the industry’s facilities and engineering 
experience served as an efficient nucleus. 
Facilities were expanded, and firms from 
less essential industries were drawn into 
the scientific-instrument field, both as 
prime contractors and subcontractors. 
The skills of watchmakers, typewriter 
mechanics, and even toy train assemblers 
were channeled into the production of 
instruments and equipment. 

Military requirements both on the part 
of the United States and of the Allied 
Powers were staggering. But by the end 
of the war the United States industry 
had accomplished what had appeared to 
be impossible. United States manufac- 
turers had met unprecedented demands 
not only for conventional uses but also 
for revolutionary projects such as those 
leading to the atomic bomb and the 
proximity fuse. 

To illustrate the tremendously varied 
characteristics and utilization of the out- 
put in this field, the products of the 
scientific-instrument industry and some 





German “Dialyt” binocular. 


of their uses may be classified into major 
groups as follows: 
1. Optical glass for use in— 


Range finders Aerial mapping 


Gun sights equipment 
Height finders Binoculars 
Telescopes Microscopes 


Bubble sectants 
2. Optical instruments used primarily for 


chemical and physical research and 
in control laboratories— 


Spectrographs Interferometers 
Spectrometers Polarimeters 
Refractometers Polariscopes 
Saccharimeters Photometers 
Colorimeters 


3. Optical instruments used for manu- 
facturing control operations— 
Optical gages 
Metallographic mi- 
croscop?’s 


Optical comparators 
Optical micrometers 


4. Scientific and laboratory instruments 
for use in research, basic industrial 
tests, clinical determination, and in- 
stitutional training of a scientific na- 
ture— 

Electrometers 

Laboratory ovens 

Autoclaves 

Incubators 

Surveying and draw- 


Analytical balances 
and weights 
Weather instruments 
Galvanometers 
Resistance boxes 


Seismographs ing instruments 
pH meters High vacuum pumps 
Viscosimeters Testing sets 


Demonstration and 
instruction labora- 
tory equipment 


Chronographs 


5. Chemical glassware, laboratory por- 
celain ware, and laboratory equip- 
ment. 


6. Optical instruments for direct mili- 
tary and civilian use— 


Range finders 

Gun sights 

Fire-control instru- 
ments 

Nautical and aero- 


Prism binoculars 
Azimuth mirrors 
Parabolic mirrors 
Photographic lenses 
Projection lenses 


Sextants nautical instru- 
Octants ments 
Telescopes 


Results of World War II 


WHILE THE UNITED STATES scien- 

tific-instrument industry was coming of 

age, the German industry was unable t0 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 


India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya 
and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Siam, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, and the United States include re- 
exports; those for Austria, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Newfoundland, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, domestic mer- 
chandise only. 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
States represent general imports; those for 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and 
Turkey, imports for consumption. 

All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 


Country 
May June 
EXPORTS 
North America 
British Honduras 
Canada 282. 3 234. 5 
Costa Rica 3.9 2.8 
Cuba? 79. 8 53.7 
Dominican Republic 8.8 8.4 
Guadelouy 
Guatemala ¢ 4.7 4.5 
Haiti 6 3.6 
Honduras ? 1.6 2.0 
Jamaica 
Martinique 
Mexico 4 MO. 6 10.3 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 3.7 2.9 
Panama, Republic of rl 7 
“1 Salvador 3.9 2.0 
United States 7 1,102.1 | 1,014.6 
South America 
Argentina ? 127 132. 1 
Bolivia 
Brazil ? 98. 8 95. 7 
British Guiana 
Chile 4 4.7 31.3 
Colombia ? 8 28.3 26.8 
Ecuador $2.3 61.6 
French Guiana 
Paraguay 
Peru 4 14.1 14.2 
Surinam 
Uruguay ? 16.9 22. 1 
Venezuela 
Europe: 
Austria ® 16.4 16.1 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 129.9 147.4 
Bulgaria 7.3 
Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia |! * 67.7 64.6 
Denmark* 42.4 41.9 
Finland 27.4 38. 5 
France 167.4 12 200.4 
Germany 436.5 14 47.2 
Greece 11.0 6.4 
Hungary 10.5 12.5 
Iceland * 5.5 6.7 
Ireland 15 4.9 13. 1 
Italy 79. 1 81.3 
Malta 
Netherlands 83.9 90.5 
Norway* 36.5 36. 5 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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1948 
Janu- ’ mi 
p— July August | 5¢Pte™-| October |Novem-| Decem- 
June 9 . = er ber ber 
1,401.1 250.9 224. 1 283. 0 307.0 293. 9 316.4 
18.9 2. 6 2.4 2 1.8 2.0 2.7 
397.5 76. 6 74. 2 44.0 43.2 338.2 3 36.0 
KM). 2 8.4 4.3 ». 6 19 3.9 5.2 
3L.0 
18. 1 2.3 1.7 1.4 1.3 2.3 2.9 
261.1 $4.1 6.9 44.7 35.4 6 38. 5 
15.0 6 1.0 
5.6 6 sf] 9 + 6 1.0 
35. 3 ae 3.8 1.1 Fy 2.0 34.4 
6, 553.7 1 1,019.4 990, 2 925.5 | 1,021.4 820.4 1, 284.6 
938, 8 
526. 9 84. 2 120.0 130.8 115.5 102.0 94.5 
153. 1 17.9 20.3 39.4 32. 5 33.7 32.9 
130. 3 25.8 324.3 22.9 3 27.1 28.4 33. 1 
$14.6 §2.1 84.2 § 3.9 84,8 § 2.7 
75.4 11.2 17.7 15.5 12. 2 15.6 14.9 
103. 4 13. § 9.9 11.0 8.9 9.9 22. 5 
80. 5 17.4 15.9 7.2 1019.1 21.9 10 25, 2 | 
816.7 129. 2 130. 3 145.9 53.1 146.8 164. 4 
344.6 61.8 50.9 62.3 70.0 | 67.4 | 95, 2 
270. 2 47.4 42.4 45.3 57.9 52.1 | 53.6 
164.3 47.0 40.0 44.() 42.1 40.8 | 40.0 
12 969.0 12 321.5 2191.1 | 12198.5 | 12 167.1 | 199. ¢ 
14 225.7 448.9 | 463.0 4 57.0 14 59.3 461.0 1477.6 
r 54.9 4.0 | 2.8 3.5 6.3 8.8 | 10.6 
67.0 9.7 8.5 9.8 17.0 21.0 | 30.5 
30.6 6.0 3.4 8 6.6 4.6 | 4.1 
81.9 14.7 15.1 17.8 20.0 21.2 20.9 
441.8 95.3 97.4 86. 6 102.0 121, 2 124. 6 
~ 444.0 “78.9 79.4 87.4 | 116.0 99.4 | 101.0 
204. 5 29.0 30.1 39.1 36,8 37.5 38. 1 














1949 Annual # 
Janu- Febru- sai] : oan , 
ary ary March April 1947 1948 » 
4.2 
237.0 205.0 216.8 237.8 | 2,774.0 3,075. 4 
25. 3 31.6 
746. 6 709.9 
54.0 34.4 312.1 83. 2 82.3 
30.1 
52.0 50. 2 
3.1 < 5 30.9 
617.5 619.5 
* 41.0 
; 34. 6 
43,4 35.8 39.3 | g 33.8 443.1 478.2 
Z 77.8 
20.9 
3.6 6 38.3 310.4 
9.6 : 40.1 45.3 
1,086.3 | 1,029.4 1,152.3 | 1,147.6 ]15, 340.3 | 12,615. 1 
1, 639. 4 
81.4 
73. 6 71.3 71.5 63.7 | 1,145.8 1,173.8 
28.9 
16.9 36. 2 280.0 329. 9 
254. 4 291.6 
45.9 
“8 
21.3 
18. 6 23. 5 154.3 162. 4 
13. 1 14. 6 
27.7 | 13.3 162. 5 171.0 
643. 2 
22.3 23. 5 28.7 “ 10 84.2 198. 4 
140, 1 r 153.5 | * 172.9 159. 2 | 1, 405.7 1, 688. 9 
86. 1 
20.7 
49, 7 61.0 71.2 69.9 572. 1 753.0 
52.5 50.1 57. 6 482. 6 569. 0 
23.1 27.2 28.7 29.7 334. 6 418.1 
212.3 244.6 237. 3 258.0 | 1,787.7 1, 980. 3 
1470.8 1478.8 14 592.0 
. 56.8 90.0 
21.5 - 88. 1 163. 4 
3.8 3.6 3.4 5.9 44.7 | 60. 8 
5.5 17.4 20.4 18.3 159, 2 | 191.6 
94. 5 90. 4 100. 5 86.9 | 16 666. 4 1, 068. 7 
4}: +. aa 
119.8 93.9 92. 4 96. 5 700. 8 1, 006. 5 
34.0 34.8 46.0 41.9 365. 0 415.0 





WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES 


Country 


May 


Exports—C ontinued 


Europe—Continued 


Asia: 


Portugal. _- 12 
Spain _- : 31 
Sweden 95 
Switzerland 62 
Turkey 13 
United Kingdom 546 
Burma '5 : 
Ceylon 1*___ 25 
China 15 20___ 27 
French Indo-China 8 
Hong Kong #2! * 33.5 
India 2 . 95 


Pakistan 24 3 25.1 
Indonesia % 2 30.0 
Iran 3 
Iraq 32__ 1.2 
Japan 17.8 
Korea 3 : 
Malaya * a 69.0 
Palestine- ; - 
Philippines, Republic of #! 19.6 
Siam ® 
Syria-Lebanon * 
Oceania: 
Australia 15 * ‘ 131.0 
Fiji ‘ 
French Oceania 
New Caledona 
New Zealand *5_____ ‘ 56.9 
Africa 
Algeria _ 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan * 26. 2 
Egypt *4__ <= : 68. 2 
French Morocco* 
French West A frica* 
Gold Coast % 
Kenya-U ganda 27____- 14.4 
Mauritius iboats 
Nigeria *7 13.4 
Northern Rhodesia 
N yasaland 
Sierra Leone _- 1.0 
Southern Rhodesia °° 11.6 
Tanganyika_. 
Tunisia* _ _. 
Union of South Africa 
Zanzibar - 
IMPORTS 
North America: 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Canada ! = 224.0 
Costa Rica : 3.9 
Cuba? ; : 42.3 
Dominican Republic 4.2 
Guadeloupe 
Guatemala 4 ‘ 5.4 
Haiti 2.3 
Honduras 2__. ‘ = 3. 1 
Jamaica 
Martinique 
Mexico 4 46. 6 
Newfoundland “ 
Nicaragua = 1.8 
Panama, Republic of_-_- * §.1 
El! Salvador : a 3.5 
United States 7 553.9 
South America: 
Argentina 2 107.0 
Bolivia 
Brazil ? 140, 2 
British Guiana 
Chile 4 17.4 
Colombia 2. “ 323.3 
Ecuador : ~ 63.1 
French Guiana_. 
Paraguay 
Peru 4___ 15. 5 
Surinam 
Uruguay ? 16.1 
Venezuela 
Europe: 
Austria ® i = as 17.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 165. 1 
Bulgaria_- ea ee 11.3 
Cyprus “# < r : 
Czechoslovakia " * 64.5 
Denmark*______.. 47.0 
Finland__-__. 44.6 
France if 2 ; ai 238. 2 
Germany !3__ a 4396.9 
Greece___- a 33. 4 
Hungary. : 13.8 
Iceland*___._- m 4.3 
Ireland 15_. ie 5. 9 
ES aes 153.0 
Malta * - ; 
Netherlands !7_____ al 147.2 
Norway-. Sees 53.0 


6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1948 
July August 
18.0 13.1 
0.5 27.0 
RS 1 R5. f 
65.3 AQ 1 
7.0 Rf 
612.0 542, 7 
14.3 2 
1.2 21 
11.8 14.1 
10.8 g { 
54.2 2 
117.1 y2 
15.1 av. ¢ 
4] 6.9 
24. 5 24.2 
33. 7 21.9 
15.4 16.2 
171 109 
4] 7 
42 s 
1.2 7.4 
1.4 
13. § + 
43.1 41 
224. 0 205. 5 
1.3 4 
44.5 7 
4.7 ) 
2 4 
$8.2 40). € 
$16 1.8 
4 2 
563.4 aK F 
19.7 6S. 4 
24.0 24 
” 6 3) 
Gy tv? 
10.6 15.9 
22.2 2. 4 
155.9 157.8 
62. 2 18.8 
64.8 54.1 
3.9 39.9 
a gs SRNR? 
2 466.8 
3122.8 | # 137.0 
42.6 31.2 
12.2 13.5 
4.4 Db. 2 
38.1 38. 1 
121.8 122.7 
155, 2 153.5 
5A. 1 56. 7 
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15.4 
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iT ( 113 11 
it 74.8 87 
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ANG, 2 61 6 6l 
{ 6.7 
28. 2 25.9 voi) 
17 ) 11 
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S 7 it 
8.0 1 ) 106 
é 4 
~ p. 46 
7 16.9 18 
8 61.4 167 
27 ys) i 
i 2 1] 
) f ) 
0 5 
l4 7 
15.9 9 TL 
242.2 257 oh 
4.0) t 
17.8 t 10) 
2 , i 
1.7 45.4 14 
é } 1 
; s - 
600.3 po4 719 
78 82. 1 ] 
mT > 9} 
(92 2.8 
g J 12 19 
lt 14.4 lf 
22. Q 23.8 ve 
165. 153.3 178 
18.4 18.4 69 
71.4 71.4 69. 
10.9 14. 1 61 
320.4 200 253 
87.0 4 120.7 191 
my) & 4), 2 th 
13.4 13.3 15 
} 5.5 +f] 
43.9 15.8 2 
115.8 121.1 116 
180.6 1.7 16] 
80.8 71.3 81 
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1949 Annual # 
March April 104 1948 » 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 




















1948 1949 Annual # 
| —a ee ———— $< $$ $$$ | aa neeeeeenD 
Country oun. | | | 
| May | June | Jary- || July | August — | October | “ve | “zy | = — | March | April | 1947 | 1948» 
: | | | } | 
IMPORTS—continued | | | | 
| 
Europe—Continued 
Portugal 41.7 31.8 188. 6 33.9 32. 2 30.6 34.0 32.6 63.0 18. 7 39.0 40.7 ea aan 380. 3 414.9 
Spain 47.3 36. 3 210, 2 48,8 52. 5 41.5 37.1 44,2 38.0 | 37.1 _S fh eS ne 396. 8 472, 2 
Sweden 112.6 117.4 682. 3 123.9 114. 3 106. 9 100.0} 102.9 98.0 105. 2 93.7 | 104.8 | 90,2 | 1,437.1 1, 374.0 
Switzerland 107. 2 111.5 656. 6 88,8 80.6 75.6 81.3 | 86.6 | 98. 2 84.9 | 75.7 | 85.1. | 71.6 | 1, 125.9 1, 167.8 
Turkey* 19.3 22. 4 126.4 23. 2 24.4 25. 6 20, 2 24.9 30. 3 23. 6 19.9 a Ee 244. 5 274.9 
United Kingdom '5 709, 3 713.8 | 4, 140.0 747.9 700. 2 682, 6 703. 4 729.5 | 720.0 754. 5 652.7 765. 3 755.8 | 7, 232.0 8, 380. 5 
Asia: . 
Burma *4 ce . eer eee eee errr ee a 
Cevion 2 34.6 26.3 156.9 27.5 23. 8 21.2 23.8 20. 4 26. 2 21.0 2.8| 38.3 29.6} 290.4 299. 9 
China 20 #4 30.9 9.8 138. 7 6.7 17.9 18.6 24.8 5.5 16.9 eae a 649. 5 299, 2 
French Indochina 16.1 17.0 74.3 13.3 a. t 18.3 17.5 21.5 25.6 15.5 ly A A oe ‘ ia 127.2 187.5 
Hong Kong 2! 45 44.5 43.8 247.1 42.1 38. 7 32.8 48.8 48.8 65.0 40). 1 40.7 55.8 47.6 390. 4 523.3 
India 130.6 107.7 669.8 122.5 32. 4 118.3 105. 9 127.3 138. 8 | 165.9 157.2 | 166. 2 153.0 |731,006.9 (23 1,343.1 
Pakistan 4 15.8 317.7 71.1 328.5 334.5 333.4 398.9 326.6 |... a RG eee nee SS. eh Mee 
Indonesia 27 29.6 31.2 198. 5 31.4 23. 4 39.1 34. 1 46.6 65. 6 21.3 44.8 40. 2 53.4 285.3 438.7 
Iran ° * vee seuesiens éobede sinsoneel © ane 47 145.9 
Iraq |5 18.0 13.7 92.5 311.5 3 22.0 314.2 310.3 13.1 aie aakwee ee eee 3179.4 
Japan 4 28.3 65.8 339. 5 39.7 62. 1 62.8 58.2 55.4 55.9 70.4 Sy. 4 \... ; onal 526. 1 682.6 
Korea 6.4 13.0 14.8 17.3 190.9 189.0 
Malava 74.4 81.4 425.5 68.1 68.3 67.8 62.9 70.1 62. 4 60.7 64.5 84. 4 76.8 642.9 839.6 
Palestine ; : = Serene +, 5 ae 
Philippines, Republie of ? 51.4 0.9 303.0 30.5 60.8 85.7 23.2 24.5 41.1 37.0 48.1 40. 2 kaa 511.4 518.8 
Siam 14.8 74.1 15.9 16.9 16.0 16.5 14.5 19.9 = :: le ‘ddetgia 112.6 173.9 
Syria-Leban ‘ é2h08 * a actnleait «x a 164.5 poe a 
Oceania 
Australia '5 * 101.3 101.0 584.8 114.9 96.9 118. 7 114.5 97.0 102. 8 101.0 121.9 121.0 106. 7 6671.7 61,090.5 
Fiji * 11,2 ecvoeleswenes 18.6 21.6 
French Oceania 1.2 . . 7.4 = 
ERNIE. cw ecu ccenssliwasnswan| Sate ve cell copie om tela pinnae chs~yeueab eben adea see ps kee ie teiidls rend en bioadade aes sakenee ee 11.0 11.2 
New Zealand 1.7 36.3 229.3 26.5 76.9 32.7 42.2 38.5 amis 414.9 449.3 
Africa: | 
or iniws dnewns a cinticeee tn nhams 14] siewenceehen tenet poh tean gues ineconsh in] bo sumie bel dkennernd lew cceepetinakdetaekehwestene bodedane nen aieaeeienaaee 381.2 - 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 4 5.9 (fe . 40.6 a siaencealail 67.0 atin tak 
Fevpt 63.6 72.1 319.6 93.1 61.4 52.6 52.3 60. 5 75.0 <e 429.4 714.5 
French Moroeco* - Stell beled tele ee 
French West Africa* - 170.4 isan 
Gold Coast 65.4 13.0 12.0 Crbitnbgdaatl whimindéalthnemageaamrat 84.8 117.4 
Kenva-lU ganda 15.1 13.7 86.9 13. 5 11.6 16.1 13.8 15.8 _ i? eee 7 - 126.7 182.8 
Mauritius ! nd 34. 4 ie 
Nigeria ° 12.9 16.4 84.7 14.1 14.5 12.1 17.8 PE See) Lees - k } 
Northern Rhodesia : 28.9 6.4 6.9 6.3 5.1 : ~ 43.0 64.9 
Nyasaland 1.9 10.3 1.8 1.0 1.1 1.6 1.6 1.7 2.0 1.4 16.3 19.3 
Sierra Leone 1.7 1.8 9.8 1.8 1.8 . * 18.5 |. 7 
Southern Rhodesia 15.8 12.9 83.5 13.4 14.9 14.5 14.4 15.3 15.8 13.5 17.1 ° ° 135.0 171.7 
Tanganvika 9.9 8.3 ‘i o . 2) 2 ee 
Tunisia® : + = ot | 
Union of South Africa » 653. 2 27.3 22.6 129. 2 129.3 128. 4 125.5 7 ef ar eee SE wie he eee 1, 300.1 
Zanzibar * : 8 4 Ss 1.0 7 7 ES Sees ee eee aS 
: Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 28 Trade year beginning March 21, of preceding year. 


adjustments, they are not neces 
Excluding gold 
? Excluding monetary gold and silver 
' Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, June 1949. 
‘Including monetary gold and silver 


irily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 


’ Fiscal year ended September 30 of vear stated. 
¢ Fiscal vear ended June 30 of year stated 
‘Including civilian supplic 


§ Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 
’Commercial trade only 


Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 
Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments 
2 During the period of transition between old and new exchange rates, the margin of 
' 


error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high 

Based on official German foreign-trade statistics 
stocks and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs 
officers. There ) uniform relation between the payments made by the German in- 
porter and the invoice value of imports, nor between the dollar values stated on the export 
licenses and the amounts received by the German exporter from the Central Control 
Agency 

‘Export values as stated on export licenses After June 1948, a conversion rate of 
$0.30 has been generally adopted for exports other than coal and timber, 

‘Excluding bullion and speci: 

% Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statisties on the basis of available records from other 
government agencic Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of previously 
imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other unrecorded 
movements are excluded 

" Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, 

'§ Exports through the port of Rangoon only 

! Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores. 

** Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese national 
dollar, conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which business 
was transacted 

" Excluding gold and silver 

# Excluding bullion and specie; 


The figures do not include army 


ind parcel post. 


including government stores. 

*% Fiscal year ended March 31 of year stated. Beginning 
Pakistan 

* Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trade on government account. 
April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. 

* Included with India 

“ Excluding bullion, specie, ind parce ] post. 

” Refers only to Federal territory. 


August 1947, excluding 


Beginning 


a 


Excluding exports by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. amounting to $249,600,000 
in 1947 and $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 
1947 and $1,300,000 in 1948. 

Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum, 

31 Figures are for trade on a government-to-government level only and do not include 
the value of private trade; imports consist chiefly of goods procured with United States 
Government appropriated funds. 

? January—Septem ber. 

Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

‘ Including bullion and specie. 

’ Including bullion; excluding specie. 

6‘ Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment and 
stores exported by the British and Egyptian Armed Forces; including gold mined in 
the Sudan; beginning January 1948 deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are 
included. 

’ Including government exports, bullion, and specie. 

8 Including specie. 
> Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

Excluding coin and bullion, currency and stamps amounting to $33,599. 

Adjusted to include all imports from the United States but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries. 

42 Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie. 

43 Import values represent amounts paid by the German importer to Central Control 
Agency; converted to dollars at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs, and $0.30 for other 
commodities. 

‘ Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA. 

45 Including government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947. 

46 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of allied property 
at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

‘7 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 1947 and $36,400,000 
in 1948. 

48 Includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) procured with 
United States Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus stocks 
transferred to the Japanese Government. 

* Excluding military equipment and stores of the British and Egyptian armed forces, 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I. and specie. 

% Including government imports, bullion, and specie. 

5t Excluding gold bullion; including government imports. 

» Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 


’ 
4 
4“ 





New Yugoslay Enterprise for Quantity-and-Quality Control 


Recently founded was the enterprise 
“Jugoinspekt’”” whose business it is to check 
on the quantity and quality of goods and 
their delivery in Yugoslavia and abroad for 


August 1, 1949 


the benefit of the purchaser. 
both to goods being imported and goods be- 
ing exported from Yugoslavia. 
prise guarantees the weight, quality, quan- 


This applies tity, and the like, and issues a certificate 
with these specifications. The enterprise 
also offers appraisement and arbitration- 


mediation services. 


The enter- 





Monthly United States F oreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 
aid and relief shipments are included, as well 
as commercial exports. Values are f. a. s., 
port of export. Distribution by areas and 











1949 
Item 
May May 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol__ 1, 077, 048 1, 102, 058 
Exports, United States merchandise 
thous. of dol__ 1, 067, 205 ]1, 090, 722 
General imports do 539, 396 553, 905 
Imports for consumption do 531,847 | 548, 105 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States, merchandise: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 438 447 
Unit value do 188 203 
Quantity. do 233 221 
Imports for consumpiton 
Value : do 259 267 
Unit value_____- do 224 3 
Quantity _- do 116 114 
UNTI 
EXPORTS INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 196, 930 171, 245 
Southern North America do 101,558 | 149, 369 
South America do 124, 923 72, 457 
Eurepe_. do 392, 452 352, 016 
Asia ig = do 191, 921 180, 803 
Oceania. __- do 17, 519 12, 259 
Africa_ de 51, 745 63, 908 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor) thous. of dol 194, 161 168, 27 
American Republics, total do 211, 846 303, § 
Mexico___.. do 40, 882 45 
Central American Republics __do 15, 430 30, 2 
Cuba. A do 27, 258 50, 
Argentina. do 5, 630 38, : 
Bolivia___ do 2, 898 1, § 
Brazil __- do 28, 885 3, 
Chile__ do 12, 346 5, 
Colombia____- do 14, 697 20, 35 
Peru_. de 8, 188 5 
Uruguay -. do 2, 585 5, 
Venezuela do 45, 625 45, 
Netherlands Antilles do 6, 381 7 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total ?..____ thous. of dol 382, 420 357, 630 
Austria__. : do 16, 427 14, 203 
Belgium do___- 27, 650 17, 071 
Denmark. do 6, 776 3, 455 
France __- do 40, 984 69, 399 
Germany -_- do 81, 742 61, 516 
Greece..__- do... 11, 827 17, 332 
Italy___. SO a 52, 919 47, 589 
Netherlands__ do 22, 959 25, 819 
Norway do 8, 326 4, 167 
Portugal____. do 3, 391 8, 276 
Sweden____. do 7, 887 13, 308 
Switzerland do 11, 574 12, 018 
Turkey___- do 5, 823 14, 100 
United Kingdom do 76, 165 45, 726 
Spain iin do_. 2, 741 2, 388 
Eastern Europe, total ¢. _.do 12, 670 5, 699 
Czechoslovakia_. do_. 526 343 
Finland _ do 2, 738 2, 004 
Poland and Danzig .de.- 4, 253 1, 346 
J.§.8.R : — ee 384 204 
Yugoslavia ..do 1, 601 285 


See footnotes at end of table. 


countries is generally according to country 
of ultimate destination; classification is by 
country of consignment if destination is not 
known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 











transportation, and other charges incident tg 
arrival in the United States. General ip. 
ports represent merchandise entered imme. 
diately upon arrival into merchandising gp 
consumption channels plus commodities ep. 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan. 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. Imported 
goods are credited to the country in which 
the products were mined, grown, or many. 
factured. 

















1948 1044 January May 
1Y36-38 - 
5-month 
June July — “oy January — l Maret Ay ' average 1948 1949 
1,014,558 1,019, 352 820, 381 284, 588 1,086,282 1,029,396 1,152,309 1,147,594 [1, 236, 052 539,145 | 5, 492, 699 
1, 004, 755 |1, 010, 027 813, 452 (1, 272,202 1, 074, 262 1,018,473 (1,139,330 (1, 137, 826 ]1, 218, 760 185,979 | 5, 437, 006 
624, 817 563, 413 554, 289 719, 803 5R9, 350 567, 85 631, 945 533, 973 11, 087,040 2. 895. 680 5 
605, 140 568, 058 561, 418 704, 133 578, 237 554, 164 623, SOU 126, 708 11,025, 480 (2,862,469 2, 814, 74 
412 414 334 22 441 418 167 407 100 450 44 
202 205 1M 196 196 193 ] 190 100 24 192 
204 202 170 267 225 217 245 246 100 221 x 
295 277 274 343 282 270 104 257 (x 279 m4 
233 238 238 237 238 237 233 226) 100 232 z 
127 116 1] 145 119 114 131 114 10" 120) q 
ED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
179, 067 155, 103 175, 298 165, 451 148, 4 156, 455 165, 836 18S, 444 192, 52 R56, 14 
119, 055 114, 909 YY, 489 154, 99S 123, 546 113, 982 122, 677 112, 765 112, 590 74, 478 
134, 456 141, 189 95, 604 205, 248 174, 783 143, 649 153, 447 155, 418 114, 20. 752, 2 
336, 784 330, S86 272, 311 437, 012 365, 417 373, 540 412, 012 400), 487 517,825 1 1, 943, OR 
169, 756 198, 848 118, 302 221, 828 "2, 272 190, 276 204, 836 217, 377 207, 725 1, 006, 682 
10, 867 10, 395 12, 968 21, 827 18, 793 15, 781 19, 202 15,12 37, 74 86, 420 
64, 596 68, 022 46, 409 78, 224 » GF 35, 763 74, 209 O78 43 272, 78 
176, 577 152, 711 174, 111 161, 043 146, 211 154, O18 162, 837 189, 060 741, 553 M4, 
236, 854 239, 921 184, 775 38, 790 280, 000 240, S14 260, 158 201,920 1,462,256 1 
46, 384 46, 875 39, 146 0, 72 41, 388 42, 868 46, 139 $4, 37 219, 952 
19, 363 16, 931 14, 639 22, 188 15, 771 22, 772 19, 360 105, 73¢ 
32, 854 30, 873 32, 772 36, 676 34, 386 44,177 32, TRO 200, 375 
27, 452 21, 616 14, 942 18, 170 9, 262 9, 909 43, 040 232, 968 
2.709 3, 188 1, 593 , BE 5, 200 3, 234 3, 670 2, 060 14, 456 
20, 012 37, 090 29, 148 57,119 51, 307 44,812 43, 113 24, 45 243, 802 
10, 141 6, 372 S9Y 21, 482 11, 235 10, 232 8, OS 32, 077 
14, 264 13, 717 4, 769 18, 660 15, 037 19, 575 14, 970 102, 490 
5, 388 4, 932 1,677 8, 671 7, 897 7, Sf 6, 850 20, 474 
5, 901 6, 875 2, 249 4, 295 3, 281 4, R22 ) 3, 720 26, 308 ‘ 
44, 359 43, 625 27, 923 58, 440 44, 901 49, 706 5 17, 055 209, S36 245, 
6, 680 6, 269 4,43 9, 621 7, 686 5, 930 6, 402 12, 6 34, 951 34, 52 
333, 039 333, 948 266, 019 O81 358, 817 358, 468 387, 209 1, 868,571 | 1, 889, 18 
11, 098 10, 723 9, 366 , 788 13, 821 15, 632 13, 87: 63, 448 75, gil 
21, 761 19, 221 18, 452 , 986 29, 741 21, 151 26, 475 130, 858 129, 218 
4, 800 3, 567 4, 276 994 8, 043 8, 268 6, 969 16, 026 41, 24 
48, 016 7, 495 30, 006 , 093 50, 577 52, 543 56, 947 $21, 32. 262, 295 
90, 492 78, 468 61, 354 7, 384 81, 135 71, 976 72, 517 62, 014 384, 676 
14, 527 23, S6F 10, 093 35, 275 11, 98S 9, 509 10, 374 92, 020 55, 368 
25, 040 22, 098 30, 097 48, 156 +6, 786 55, 492 4,188 211, 054 253, 390 
26, 166 20, 883 97,515 40, 586 21, 213 22, 918 26, 860 125, 684 128, 485 
5, 493 7, 421 4, 789 8, 641 8, 942 7, 297 13, O85 &, 365 33, 876 48, 85 
5, 018 4, 454 4, 191 6, 846 5, 163 5, 674 7, 482 4, 800 38, 996 28, 773 
13, 548 9, 762 4, 825 11, 017 7,618 5, 866 7, 594 23, 855 56, 775 36, 486 
13, 290 13,177 8, 760 18, 581 19, 464 15, 760 14, 374 12, 359 3, 870 75, 23 73, 531 
7,772 11, 952 2, 755 9, 747 4, 634 1, 909 3, 229 807 4,770 45 21, 492 
40, 368 65, 649 46, 071 58, 394 53, 392 59, 377 62, 246 61, 770 207, O85 273, 312, 950 
2, 895 3, 319 2,479 2, 420 1,912 5, 233 4, 335 7, 808 5, 530 22, 119 
8, 400 5, 276 6, 259 13, 876 9, 075 11, 220 &, 445 10, 788 46, 235 52, 198 
513 907 610 1, 090 1, 020 4,515 1, 962 586 6, 170 8, 609 
4, 644 1, 875 1, 266 2, 957 3, 616 1, 936 1, 856 2, 662 4, 405 12, 88 
1, 571 471 2, 852 6, 371 2, 349 1,619 1, 158 1,512 9, 900 10, 891 
23 412 43 605 186 176 1, 901 3, 077 20, 280 5, 724 
561 435 1, 098 1, 338 1, 367 1, 65: 1,149 2, 603 995 8, 373 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
1949 1948 1949 January~May 
ae ae vannoe ies Renee at AS Ste 1936-38 Peete te ee 
Item | s 5-month 
May May | June July el “—- January — March April average 1948 1949 
Nt to 
1 im. 
mme. EXPORTS INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS—Continued 
Ng or 
>S en. ASIA AND OCEANIA 
> 
°S for Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
mer. thous. of dol__| 25, 682 18, 566 19, 964 18, 620 18, 497 31,150 29, 656 26, 034 27,188 | 33, 217 8, 520 104, 741 141,777 
Triva] Iran do 6, 264 2, O88 1, 642 2, 508 5, 931 | 7,849 | 7, 684 | 6,014 6, 313 | 7, 276 2, 735 13, 570 | 33, 551 
chan Saudi Arabia do 8, 616 6, 268 7,479 6, 109 3, 517 8, 348 | 6, 5OL | 7, 289 | 7, 275 8, 397 5900 | 40,496 38, 078 
x Far East, total do 177, 934 160, 305 152, 887 178, 671 110, O18 202,758 | 186,775 | 178,113 | 193,622 193, 388 232,180 | 818, 562 929, 832 
stoms China do 5,124 35, 494 22, 824 26, 633 11, 232 13, 334 8, 541 8, 727 15, 483 22, 345 18,230 | 130, 264 60, 220 
orted India do 28, 763 24, 506 29, 706 24, 564 16, 626 32, 882 31, 432 24, 481 32, 343 30, 649 614, 765 | 120, 490 147, 668 
which Pakistan do 1, 502 542 2, 588 1, 955 _ 893 2, 965 4, 507 2, 373 3,019 | 3,872 © | 3,100] 18,27 
Hong Kong de 10,414 8, 595 6, 183 5, 992 6, 336 9, 871 8,319 9,135 10, 738 | 12, 433 6, 960 | 39, 060 51,039 
any. Japan do 47, 819 12, 093 18, 060 46, 791 18, 267 30, 077 33, 408 45, 218 43, 758 | 36,385 | 7 101, 745 116, 125 206, 588 
Korea do 4, 100 4,462 5, 478 2,419 2, 666 5,005 2, 820 6, 739 5,476 4,713 (7) | 31,325 24, 348 
Indonesia. . do 10, 593 7,42 7, 473 8, 557 3, 839 16, 754 18, 197 15, 072 12, 991 12, 727 9, 210 34, 480 | 69, 580 
Philippines, Republic of do 37, 624 39, 530 36, 857 39, 561 31, 652 | 53, 132 44,412 35, 484 34, 443 41,335 32, 200 209, 137 | 193, 298 
Siam (Thailand) do 2, 202 1, 491 1,244 1, 359 761 3, 487 3, 471 3, 952 | 2, 599 | 3,010 1, 265 | 5, 699 | 15, 234 
Australia do 13, 577 8, 570 6, 762 7, 850 10, 384 18, 067 14, 253 13, 407 15, 096 10, 926 27,915 47,972 67,259 
New Zealand do 3, 239 3, 134 3, 669 2,315 2,440 3, 362 3, 423 2, 187 3, 664 2, 889 9, 285 14, 654 15, 402 
fay AFRICA } 
Algeria thous. of dol 2, 410 2, 165 1, 258 1, 931 3, 227 2, 976 1, 840 2, 947 1, 858 980 23, 188 12, 031 
French Morocco de 1,735 1, 782 3, 397 567 3, 392 4,112 1, 949 3, 162 3, 764 $1,545 | 12,641 14, 722 
1949 Western French Africa, total ® do 2, 186 3, 017 2, O80 1,614 2, 852 2,858 1,217 4, 194 | 2, 346 2,070 | 13, 717 12, 801 
Belgian Congo de 3, 881 4, 263 4,204 4,071 5, 768 4, 027 3,312 4,316 6, 397 780 | 20,348 21, 933 
Egypt do 4,076 3, 322 3,319 2, 000 6, 282 6, 567 4,874 6, 674 5, 406 105,150 | 14, 128 | 27, 597 
Western British Africa, total do 947 1, 737 1, 534 tds 1, 524 1, 592 1, O83 1, 595 1,316 3, 180 | 8, 253 | 6, 533 
Union of South Africa do 28, 766 41,309 44,376 31, 885 45, 602 22, 338 14,840 | 31,062 | 27,640 31,785 | 201,739 124, 646 
492. 69% British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
es i thous. of dol 389, 471 330, 389 337, 242 334, 483 306, 496 369, 937 317, 964 309, 307 356,173 | 375, 792 518, 980 (1,593,729 | 1,748, 707 
sexe GENERAL IMPORTS 
514, 76 Northern North America. _.thous. of dol 129, 531 120, 277 129, 444 125, 862 170, 648 148, 803 127, 050 119, 340 133, 031 121, 788 146,705 | 570,880 630, 740 
Southern North America do 80, 826 84, 907 77, 082 73, 176 56, 140 83, 476 77, 622 91,716 108, 454 86, O18 103, 195 442, 252 444, 636 
South America do 110,019 114,110 | 152,748 126, 448 125, 578 160, 254 144, 257 114, 519 124,415 109, 794 135, 575 645, 875 603, 004 
Europe do 67, 337 87, 490 97, 027 87, 194 83, 204 113, 229 90, 008 | 89, 450 90, 660 66, 882 295, 575 443, 992 404, 346 
44s Asia do 109, 671 104, 986 125, 020 101, 741 87,112 14, 018 113, 872 110, 180 117, 918 120, 613 311, 735 548, 195 572, 254 
199 Oceania do 17, 504 7, 687 16, 685 17, 069 9, 006 14, 847 10, 147 13,948 | 10,153 7,814 16, 735 65, 148 59, 626 
x Africa. do 24, 449 34, 449 26, S11 31, 923 22, 40 35, 177 26, 393 28, 701 47, 305 21, 064 27, 530 179, 338 147, 912 
m | WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
110 Canada (excl. Newfoundland and 
"- Labrador thous, of dol 126, 532 116, 209 125, 700 122, 395 165, 928 145, 955 121, 998 115, 650 128, 267 119, 716 143, 655 557, 045 612, 163 
American Republics, total do 181, 371 187, 705 218, 109 188, 257 169,294 | 228, 950) 208, 506 195, 216 221, 350 184, 613 | ! 225, 995 |1, 020, 703 991, 056 
exico do 19, SOS 17, 533 17,054 18, 678 19, 970 25, 232 24, 198 24, 664 25,963 | 21,725 21, 955 113, 885 116, 448 
Central American Republics. .do 12, 090 11, 004 13, 277 7, US4 6, 557 12, 69S 12, 422 16, 527 21, 460 | 14, 882 13, 430 75, 996 77, 381 
' Cuba do 37, 047 38, 990 31, O83 20), 804 15, 965 26, 630 : 37, 404 47,121 36, 431 52, M5 166, 700 182, 561 
' Argentina do 6, 790 11, 906 17, 600 16, 104 6, 908 9, 830 : 11,133 3, 869 4, 500 34, 100 93, 518 41, 526 
| Brazil do $4, 161 $5, V12 52, 381 $6, 216 18, 3U3 62,327 | K 33, 418 3Y, 270 41,919 44, 525 194, 595 196, 205 
Chile do 18, 750 13, 706 18, 004 15, 803 11, 876 18, O19 : 18, 552 19, 530 13, 528 13, 990 77,074 85, 444 
Colombia do 14, 168 14, 182 20, 053 21,145 22, 840 28, 699 21, 749 16, 202 21, 923 16, 198 20, 115 86, 247 90, 240 
{ Peru do 3, 368 3, OST 2 YS4 2, 581 2, 781 3, 891 5, 217 2,485 4, O87 2, 538 5, 330 15, 901 17, 605 
f Uruguay do 2, O87 6, 682 6, 204 , 578 YS2 1, 576 6,115 6,945 6, 596 2, 409 4,275 37, 980 24, 152 
Venezuela do 23, O51 22, 735 25, 693 19, 863 25, 105 24, 046 24, 566 20, 820 20, 739 22, 460 9, 590 111, 690 111, 636 
i Netherlands Antilles lo 394 8, OVS 4, 259 8, SUS Y, SSF 11, 362 10, 886 &, 497 8, 927 9, 478 7, 650 53, 040 45, 187 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total thou f do 65, 524 73, 761 86, 677 73, 252 74, 365 106, 033 84, 795 82, 827 82, 197 65,003 | 252,705 | 376,785 380, 343 
Belgium lo 6,95] 6, 663 10, 484 », 939 8, 265 12, 367 11, 950 13, 567 10, 987 6,175 24, 395 30, 482 49, 630 
Franc 1o 794 4, 656 7,470 6,175 5, 521 7,344 6,414 5, 851 5, 473 5, 282 27, 070 25, 492 26, 814 
Germany lo 4,395 1, 495 2, 003 3, O4 16 3, 491 4, 648 4,745 6,149 4, 371 32, 875 8, 397 24, 308 
44, 75 Greece lo 32 1, 346 1, 460 139 27 1, 516 1, 068 1, 348 3, 922 5, 539 5, 945 14, 417 12, 409 
44 O00 Italy lo 3, TSO 7, 210 7,214 », 928 9,049 11,775 7, 903 5, 962 6,414 4,468 | ? 18,020 36, 511 28, 536 
14, Netherlands 1o 1,816 } O28 2, 965 3, O34 4,09] 4, 898 4,845 2, 961 4, 258 2, 624 18, 710 12, 501 19, 504 
95, 08 Norway lo 3, 673 1, 869 1, 161 80 2,495 3, 059 3, 137 7,27 2, 987 2, 797 8, 785 10, 377 19, 865 
62,06 } Portugal lo 1, O86 1, 723 1, 166 1, 648 1, 090 1, 774 1,171 1, 289 1, 302 1,171 2, 740 8, 747 6, O19 
52,714 Sweden do 4,376 9, 064 11, 807 7, 303 4,27 6, 565 2, 859 5, 667 3, 665 2, 530 21, 105 44, 028 19, 007 
18, 580 Switzerland 1o 6, 981 7,449 8, 068 », 392 10, 344 11,170 7, 304 &, 529 8, 518 7, 152 9, 805 38, 023 38, 484 
"4, 140 rurkey 1 8, 717 4, 323 s, SAT 1, 368 3, 487 9, 580 6, 598 3, 711 3, 781 7, 423 6,475 20, 753 30, 230 
61, 552 United Kingdom lo 15, 225 23, 595 26, 211 23, 646 19, 460 29, 685 24, 829 20, 512 22, 804 14, 053 72, 405 118, 228 97, 423 
86, 380 Spain 10 1, 940 3, 502 2,139 2, 840 2, 393 3, 723 2, 654 2,781 2,795 2, 583 5, 765 16, 044 12, 753 
41, 6% Eastern Europe, total lo 8, 558 14, 515 11, 677 12, 206 9, 951 12, 729 8, 031 7, 522 9, 408 5, 908 43, 000 71, 499 39, 427 
18, 43% Czechoslovakia i 1,349 1, 908 1,858 1, 580 1, 463 2, 356 2, 028 1,214 2, 246 1, 753 12, 065 9, 550 8, 590 
45, 660 Finland lo 2, 508 4, 730 1, 925 4,595 SO4 2, 716 1, 584 1, 593 1, 800 1, 792 7, 090 21, 240 9, 277 
3 U.8.8.R lo 4, 183 7, 371 7, 400 5, 628 6, 745 6, 592 1,613 3, 257 4, 203 1,318 10, 460 36, 822 14, 664 
Yugoslavia 1 155 175 22 132 626 691 2, 180 774 175 217 2,030 1, 756 3, 501 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
80, 180 
75, 910 Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
29, 218 thous. of dol 10, 035 4,142 7,178 6, 759 10, 974 10, 998 11,340 9, 978 6, 380 48, 719 yd 
41, 24 Afghanistan do 2, 827 4,017 23 179 381 25 2, 584 4745 24,178 , 526 
62, 295 Iran do 1, 196 2, 147 1,047 2, 632 2, 258 2, 472 1,795 11, 146 0 
84, 676 _ Saudi Arabia do 1, 613 1,123 1, 583 2, 649 3, 740 5 1, 674 5 180 2, 638 ul 
55, 369 Far East, total do 108, 483 99, 208 110, 683 106, 446 109, 420 2, Ot 111, 026 315, 610 543, 870 3% 
53, 390 British Malaya do 13, 808 1), 237 13, 947 17, 159 13, 639 5, 25: 25, 745 72, 660 112, 245 6 
28, 483 Ceylon do 3, 090 4,765 3, 472 3, 971 3, 791 3, 119 4,184 7, O85 22, 024 55 
48, 859 China do 6, 916 9, 133 11, 297 11,839 15, 757 8,012 5, 987 31, 255 46, 303 4 
28, 77: India do 18, 957 25,115 19, 631 23, 246 22, 218 20, 685 24,108 | ®31, 230 124, 722 109, 214 
36, 480 Pakistan do 1, 931 3, 341 2, 679 3, 205 3, 734 4, 580 5,474 (*) 12, 090 19,014 
73, $31 Japan do 5, 445 3, 789 6, 750 7,122 9, 029 7, 524 6, 355 7 69, 820 19, 786 35, 575 
21, 492 Indonesia do 10, 833 2, 942 6, 866 9,995 7, 260 8, 722 35, 245 21, 204 48, 927 
12, 950 Philippines, Republic of do 23, 053 17, 632 15, 455 14, 913 15, 051 16, 929 44,720 99, 359 85, 205 
22, 119 Siam (Thailand do 5, 797 3,319 5A 2, 180 3, 611 3, 920 6, 632 150 16, 467 23, 234 
52, 198 Australia do 13, 916 5, B85 12, 623 12, 926 9, 379 11, 763 9, 525 10, 450 53, 182 49, 897 
&, 609 New Zealand do 3, 075 1, 794 2, 823 3, 236 380 1, 999 189 5, 610 11,017 7, 945 
12, 808 | 
10, 891 AFRICA 
5, 724 : 
8, 373 Belgian Congo thous. of dol 2,277 2, 437 », 300 2, 323 » 392 4,728 3 404 4, 167 3, 600 1, 733 895 12, 930 15, 181 
Egypt do 192 215 115 1, 577 206 350 261 342 367 231 19 3,975 7,044 1, 693 
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Indexes: 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 2\—Continued 


_ | 


| 1949 
Item 
May May 
Economic CLAssEs—Continued 
Semimanufactures Continued 
Indexes—C ontinued 
Unit value 1936-38 = 100 | 207 217 | 
Quantity ; do 131 143 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 104,785 | 104, 608 
Indexes: | 
Value 1936-38 = 100 263 263 
Unit value do | 23 267 
Quantity do | 100 98 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES } 
Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol 216, 314 237, 024 
; ‘ and ak » Jthous. of pieces__| 7, 357 4, 878 
Hides and skins ™--\thous. of dol.....| 7, 049 6, 961 | 
Fruits, edible nuts, and 
vegetables thous. of dol 17, 885 15, 377 
- fthous. of Ib 194, 999 211. 908 
Coffee \thous, of dol 48, 905 52, 703 
. ms fthous, of lb 816, 432 580, 449 
Cane sugar \thous. of dol 39,770 | 30, 254 
Crude rubber {thous. of Ib 119, 692 90, 991 
sisssccelbseaaiae \thous. of dol 19, 933 16, 315 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oil 
fthous, of Ib # 64, 575 82, 908 | 
seeds ithous. of dol & S19 18, 537 
Tobaceo unmanufac- {thous., of Ib 7. 621 6, 720 
tured (thous, of dol 6, 458 6, 282 
. p thous. of lb ¥ 3, 978 31, 218 
Wool, unmanufactur: d{thous, of dol ia 549 20. ae 
, fthous. of lb 8 398 
Raw silk \thous. of dol 16 GAH 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol 315, 533 311, 081 
Fish, including shellfish do 7, 931 7, 534 
Undressed furs do 11, 507 14, 939 
Burlaps fthous. of Ib 33, 034 46, 896 
: \thous. of dol 7, 812 12, 489 
Paper and paper materials 58, 458 65, 606 
thous. of dol 
Petroleum and products do 36, 482 0, 204 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 3, 310 3, 481 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ 
ing ferro-alloys thous. of dol 79, 420 56, 148 
_—— {thous. of lb 97, 603 66, 542 
— ithous. of dol 20), 550 13, 499 
Tin {thous. of lb 17, 945 16, 391 
; ithous. of dol 17, 518 14, 877 
Chemicals and related products 
thous, of dol 10, 590 10, 808 





1 Includes Canal Zone 

? This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire 
shown 

3 Includes Trieste 


‘This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 


Rumania, in addition to the countries shown 


§ Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 


States, n. e. s 
¢ The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma 
? The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa. 
Includes Tangier 
Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, 
1936-38 also French Somaliland, 
Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
' Ineludes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West 


and 


18 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste 


dition to the countries shown 


8 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
4 Includes a small amount of trade with “Other Southern and Southeastern Asia’”’ 


, and Trieste 


, in 




















1948 1949 January-May 
d oar > eeewe om Osh : Reena | UT Dee 
| || 2 | | | | 5-moath | 
|| Novem- | Decem- ‘ebru- ‘ ¢ } 
June | July || co” | : og | January | — | March | April | #Verage | 1948 1949 
| | | | | | 
| 
| | 
| | | | | 
217 218 208 227 226 | 232 | 222 | 215 100 | 209 | 220 
= 146 | 151 134 174 35 | 135 148 121 100 | 148 | 134 
107,616 | 109, 308 113, 285 127, 933 109, 562 | 108, 843 | 117,514 | 99,857 199, 260 | 520, 169 | 540, 561 
| | 
= ~ 
270 274 284 321 275 | 273 | 295 | 251 100 | 261 271 
| 264 | 264 266 268 269 268 | 264 | 261 100 | 267 | 265 
102 | 104 107 120 102 | 102 112 96 100 | 98 102 
| as 
267.899 | 238, 775 232, 429 | 313,883 | 251,758 | 238.029 274, 787 | 226,946 | 524,735 |1,321, 794 | 1, 207, 852 
7. O73 | 7, 184 5, 059 5, 030 | 4 192 | 4, 216 | 5, 232 | 5, 511 111,740 | 36, 509 26, 508 
8, 694 10, 04( 5, 064 6.331 | 5, 646 | 4, 780 | 5, 465 | 5, 439 21, 625 59, 043 | 28, 379 
' | } 
18, 038 15, 691 17, 82 21. 607 16, 798 16,724 | 18.784] 20.667 33,585 | 96, 618 | 90, 858 
276, 990 | 184,339 || 244 337,917 | 278,975 | 220,018 | 275,292 | 235.181 | 753, 255 /1, 140.391 | 1, 204, 465 
67, 459 50, 357 60, 86. 85, 764 71,555 | 57,396 73, 671 58, 906 58.660 | 286,789 | 310, 523 
469, 334 475, 121 285, 433, 911 392,542 | 678,760 | 903, 250 720, 234 2. 538. 250 |2, 678,194 | 3, 511, 518 
22,115 | 22,470 13, 21, 003 19,283 | 32,659 44,278 35,209 63,135 | 133. 495 171, 199 
] 44, 849 | 142,741 113, ¢ 196, 302 151, 662 128, 579 126,732 | 113,194 464, 885 646,247 | 639. 859 
26, 674 27, 210 22. 37, 862 27 672 | 22,580) 21,660 19, 387 74, 415 116,141 | 111, 232 
95, 832 71, 037 68.757 | 160,379 95, 432 75,984 | 74,928 | 53,470 n.a. | 528,826 364, 389 
21,711 | 15,824 || 13,099 | 29,946 | 17,995 | 13,571 | 13.034 | —-9. 069 n.a.| 108,078 | 62. 488 
7,335 6, 337 6, 838 6, 035 7,209 | 6.707 | 9,287 | 6.905 29, 255 34, 386 37, 629 
6, 841 5, 760 6, 123 5, 246 6, 205 5, 307 | 6, 530 5, 916 13, 590 32, 345 30, 416 
48, 017 39, 155 25. 178 25, 677 27, 318 24.980 | 19,519 | 14,133 64,665 | 241, 853 99, 928 
29, 007 25, 142 16, 456 18, 531 21.307 | 21, 796 | 16,428 | 10,813 23, 920 149, 540 | 80, 893 
816 O66 405 57 978 | 1, 183 369 10 24, 030 | 1, 523 2, 548 
2, 031 3, 277 1, 075 1 2, 512 3, 116 994 34 41, 355 | 3, 840 6, 672 
337, 240 | 329,282 || 328,990 | 390,250 | 326,479 | 316,135 | 349,022 | 299,763 | 500,695 1, 540,674 | 1,606, 932 
8, 957 10, 631 10, 283 10, 424 9, 734 8, 511 10, 192 | 7, 800 12,860 | 40,170 44, 168 
13, 918 9, 501 8, 957 11, 666 6, 442 6,693 | 11,038 8, 843 27,125 | 69, 958 44, 523 
28, 031 56, 758 39, 833 48,414 44, 039 39,960 | 40,480 | 38,926 | 238,905 | 210,845 | 196, 439 
7, 500 14, 657 10, 13 12, 495 11, 525 10,600 | 10,319 | 9,485 14,570 | 55,808 49, 741 
69, O86 64, 543 62, 503 63, 773 54, 908 57, 832 56, 787 48, 023 92, 125 308, 997 276, 008 
34, 612 32, 799 41, 454 43, 907 44, 004 36, 820 35, 875 38, 244 17,310 | 159, 594 191, 425 
5, 919 4, 638 4, 403 3, 542 2, 095 2, 727 2, 806 1,618 9,665 | 21,490 12, 556 
68, 609 63, 774 64, 938 97, 925 82, 616 74, 515 94, 786 80, 400 74,175 | 272, 762 411, 737 
93, 680 93, 367 70, 982 104, 515 96, 722 110, 492 129, 579 97, 403 171,385 | 390, 107 513, 799 
19, 399 19, 224 15, 888 22, 820 23, 243 25, 076 29, 158 21, 689 16,710 | 79,435 119, 716 
24, 937 14, 499 11, 801 25, 324 10, 224 11, 130 26, 811 28, 300 66, 630 68, 203 94, 410 
22, 630 13, 129 11, 361 24, 706 9, 591 11, 007 26, 753 28, 260 31,225 | 55, 522 93, 129 
! 
8, 478 7,905 7, 476 9, 497 &, 089 9, 642 12, 005 10, 046 36,190 | 52,755 50, 372 





'6 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 


addition to the countries 
totals reported here. 


classifications. 


6 Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural exports 
In earlier reports all private relief was classified as nonagricultural. 
‘7 Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 


§ Beginning May 1949 data exclude “‘Special Category”’ exports not shown separately, 
in the interest of national security. 


‘9 Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 
0 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 
21 Imports for consumption. 


French West Africa; and in ported in pieces. 

3% Oil equivalent. 

* Clean-content pounds. 
Africa. 


, in ad- 


n. a.—not available. 


22 Incluijes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not re- 


% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers small 
items of copper manufactures. 
#6 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 


*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 





New North-Norway Industry Launched, Information Office Says 


Industrialization of power-rich Northern 
Norway was marked by another milestone on 
July 1 with the opening of Norsk Hydro’s new 
ammonia plant at Glomfjord, north of the 
Arctic Circle, the Royal Norwegian Informa- 
tion Services say. Two years of construction, 
employing up to 1,350 men, lies behind the 
venture which will immediately boost out- 
put of nitrogen products—an important 
Classification in Norway's export calendar, 
Liquid ammonia from the new plant will be 
transported south to Norsk Hydro’s Heréya 
complex via three new specially constructed 
tankers. There it will be reprocessed for use 
in a variety of chemical products. 

Plans for adding the new Norsk Hydro unit 
to industries already operating in Glomfjord 
were approved in early 1947 when the State 
decided against using Glomfjord power for 
the new steel plant now building at Mo i 
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Rana. Instead, excess power from the State- 
owned hydroelectric plant at Glomfjord was 
to be purchased by the chemical firm for its 
new ammonia plant. 

Commenting on the speed with which the 
new complex has risen, Norsk Hydro’s general 
director Bjarne Eriksen indicated the scope 
of his firm’s investments in Glomfjord which 
total over $14,000,000 to date. Installations 
include a 72,000-kilowatt rectifier unit 
(judged the largest in Europe), two electro- 
lytic chambers each over 1,120 by 320 feet, 
two new generators, and a water system 
capable of delivering 250 gallons per second. 

Original plans calling for launching of the 
new operation in October of this year were 
modified as work progressed. Despite diffi- 
cult weather and t~-ansport conditions at 
this high latitude, it was possible to push 
the deadline ahead 3 months. This, however, 


involved speeding construction of the first of 
three ammonia tankers—which were, actu- 
ally, the key to the whole operation. Trans- 
port of ammonia output from the Glomfjord 
plant to the firm’s saltpeter works in Heréya, 
further south, hinged on the completion of 
the first of these vessels before July 1. 
By instituting an around-the-clock sched- 
ule, workers at the Norwegian Navy Yard at 
Horton managed to complete the first tanker 
by late June, thereby assuring its delivery in 
time for opening of the new plant. This 
“unique tanker, the first of its kind in the 
world,” was also the first commercial ves- 
sel ever to be constructed at the Horton 
yards, and involved a number of completely 
new technical problems. With the vessel’s 
completion, a gift of 25,000 crowns ($5,000) 
was presented to workmen at the Navy Yard 
by director Eriksen of Norsk Hydro. 


ll 










Capetown in Market for 
Electrical Materials 


The City of Capetown, South Africa, in- 
vites bids for the manufacture, supply, and 
delivery of certain electrical materials. De- 
tails are outlined briefly as follows: 

1. Overhead line material (2,000 spindles, 
10,000 straps, 5,000 bolts and nuts, 7,000 line 
tap connectors, 10,000 bakelite covers for con- 
nectors, 3,000 triple enameled steel reflectors 
for street-light fittings). Bids will be re- 
ceived until noon, September 19, 1949. 

2. Bare copper conductors (45 tons). Bids 
will be received until noon, September 21, 
1949. 

3. Electric lamps (27,800). Bids will be 
received until noon, September 22, 1949. 

4. Metal-clad service cut-outs (3,000). Bids 
will be received until noon, September 26, 
1949. 

One copy of tender form and specifications 
covering each of the above-named items may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Requests 
should specify the item for which specifica- 
tions are desired. 

Copies of these documents are also avail- 
able from the Office of the City Electrical En- 
gineer, Fourth Floor, Electricity House, Strand 
Street, Capetown, Union of South Africa, to 
which office completed bids should be di- 
rected prior to the dates given above. 

It is understood that the City of Capetown 
will have no difficulty in obtaining dollar ex- 
change for the purchase of the foregoing 
items. However, it has been pointed out that 
the municipality may grant a 20-percent dif- 
ferential to South African firms whose bids 
are competitive with those from American 
firms. 


Pakistan Firm in Market for 
Fishing and Other Craft 


Quotations covering the supply of two fish- 
eries research trawlers, four launches (two 
fish carriers with refrigerated holds, and two 
seagoing inspection vessels), and two speed 
boats, are sought by the firm, Ghulamali G. 
Chagla & Co., of Karachi, Pakistan. Speci- 
fications are available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. These 
craft are desired in connection with biologi- 
cal and technical surveys reportedly soon to 
be made by Pakistan fisheries-development 
Officials, on whose behalf the Karachi firm 
makes inquiry. 

In addition, the firm states that it has been 
requested to obtain information on quick- 
freezing and refrigeration plant and modern 
equipment for handling and transporting 
fresh fish, latest types of trawl and other fish- 
ing gear, heavy oil engines suitable for fishing 
craft, and heavy outboard motors capable of 
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HU-WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<I" ee — 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural and Marine Products: 38, Machinery and Equipment 


41, 42. Agricultural—3, 4, 18 
Alcoholic Beverages: 46 Industrial—2, 3, 7, 16, 17, 18, 25, 28, 42, 
Artistic and Religious Articles: 30 44, 49 57. 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Mannequins: 23 
sories: 3. Metals and Minerals: 27, 41, 48 
Books: 26 Milliners’ Supplies: 31 
Brushes: 13. Motion-Picture Film: 54 
Calendars: 24 Notions: 38, 40 
Casings (Sausage): 12 Novelties: 36, 38, 41, 52 


Cellophane: 56. Optical Goods and Instruments: 41, 66 
Cement (Rubber and Cellulose): 45 Paints: 8. 

Chemicals; 1, 9, 42, 50, 67. Paper and Paper Products: 2, 36, 41, 42 
Chinaware, Pottery, and Porcelain: 19, 20, Photographic Equipment: 61 


36, 38, 40, 52 Reptiles: 5 
Clocks: 38. Rubber (Scrap): 59 
Clothing and Accessories: 6, 14, 43, 62 Sanitary Goods and Hospital Supplies: 
Construction Materials: 2, 38, 41 53, 58. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 1, 37. Seed (Onion): 11 
Electrical Goods: 2, 40 Sleds: 47 
Fats and Oils: 9, 32, 50 Technical Information and Production 
Fiber Products: 39, 56 Methods: 2, 4, 6 


Textiles: 2,7, 10, 14, 22, 33, 38, 41, 42, 53, 65 
Thermometers: 21 

Tiles: 36. 

Toe-Bor Material: 45 

Toilet Articles: 9 


Fishing Equipment: 41, 51 
Foodstuffs: 4, 29, 35, 37, 63 
Furniture: 34. 

Glass and Glassware: 38, 52 


Guns (Harpoon): 51 Tools: 25 
Hardware: 41. Toys: 36, 47. 
Heating Equipment: 2. Waste: 64, 65 
Hides, Skins, and Hair: 5, 15 Wire: 55, 60 
Horsehair (Artificial): 56 Wool: 5, 64, 65 
Leather and Leather Articles: 15, 34 Yarns: 1, 56 
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propelling fishing boats ranging in tonnage 
from 3 to 30 tons. 

Also, in connection with a new fishing har- 
por to be constructed at Karachi, the firm 
desires plans showing general iay-out and 
arrangement of shore installations of the 
most modern type. 

Interested manufacturers and suppliers 
are asked to submit quotations and other 
information desired to Ghulamali G. Chagla 
& Co., Bunder Quarter, Moolji Street, Karachi 
2, Pakistan. 


Ceylon Wishes To Develop 
U. S. Market for Ilmenite 


A United States market for ilmenite con- 
taining approximately 52 to 54 percent of 
titanium dioxide is sought by the Ceylon 
Government. According to the Embassy otf 
Ceylon in Washington, a plant is being estab- 
lished in Ceylon for the separation of ilmen- 
jte, zircon, and rutile, from an extensive 
beach sand deposit. It is anticipated that 
the plant will be in production by the end 
of 1950 with an annual output of approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons of separated ilmenite. 
Sale of this product, preferably on a long- 
term contract basis, is desired. 

Communications concerning this inquiry 
should be addressed to the Ceylon Embassy, 
2523 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Uruguay Offers To 
Export Cheese 


The possibility of exporting Uruguayan 
cheese to the United States is being investi- 
gated by the Asociaci6n Pro Intensificacion 
del Comercio Uruguayo-Estadounidense (As- 
sociation for the Intensification of Commerce 
Between the United States and Uruguay), of 
Montevideo, Uruguay. In line with this sur- 
vey, the Association wishes to be informed of 
the types and prices of cheese customarily 
imported by the United States. 

While Uruguay reportedly does not now 
have a large exportable surplus of cheese, 
officials of APICUE state that an industry 
could be developed provided a sufficiently 
large market could be established in the 
United States. 

Interested importers and buyers are in- 
vited to communicate with the Association 
in Montevideo 


U.S. Participation Invited 
To Exploit Salt Mines 


American financial and technical partici- 
pation in the development of the South West 
African salt industry is sought by the firm, 
Webster Marine Salts (Pty.) Ltd., of Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa. The South 
African concern has in mind exploitation of 
the Cape Cross salt pans, with operations 
planned along the following lines: (1) To 
mine and ship overseas for processing, and 
(2) to mine and process on the site for cer- 
tain markets. Reserves within the Cape 
Cross area are stated to exceed 23,000,000 
metric tons, and are constantly renewed by 
natural action of the sea. 

Transportation has until now presented a 
major problem in any large-scale develop- 
ment of these reserves. Webster Marine 
Salts Ltd. believes, however, that with ex- 
perienced planning and sufficient capital, 
exploitation of the Cape Cross pans could 
become a profitable enterprise which would 
fill a definite demand. 

A copy of a report prepared by the man- 
aging director of the firm, together with a 
map of the area and a reprint of an article 
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on South West Africa as a potential source 
of salt, is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Complete information on the foregoing 
proposal may be obtained from W. A. J. 
Street, Managing Director, Webster Marine 
Salts (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 3128, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa. 


Indian Firm Invites 
Capital Investment 


An Indian firm—Kuchwar Industries and 
Fertilisers, Limited—wishes to interest Amer- 
ican investors in its plan to develop an iron 
pyrites deposit for the production of sulfuric 
acid and superphosphate. It is understood 
that the firm will need foreign capital in 
order to purchase capital equipment outside 
India. 

Plans call for the establishment of (1) a 
30-ton nitration tower acid plant (or con- 
tact plant), (2) a 60-ton superphosphate 
unit, (3) a 450 to 500 kw. Diesel generating 
set, and (4) a phosphatic rock beneficiation 
unit. For this purpose it is estimated that 
the sum of 1,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=ap- 
proximately US$0.30 at prevailing rates of 
exchange) will be required, plus an addi- 
tional 500,000 rupees for factory and building. 

Interested parties may obtain a prospectus 
and further information on the project by 
communicating with the Kuchwar Industries 
& Fertilisers, Limited, 22 Canning Street, 
Calcutta, India. A World Trade Directory 
Report on the firm is being prepared. 

American firms are reminded that the 
Government of India is seeking to encourage 
foreign investment. Official statements of 
policy in this regard may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Middle East Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Railway Equipment for 
Colombian Ministry of War 


The Ministry of War of Colombia has an- 
nounced its interest in purchasing for instal- 
lation, between two military posts 27 kilo- 
meters apart, a railroad system for transport- 
ing very light freight loads over fairly short 
distances. The area through which the rail- 
road will pass is jungle which is in a semi- 
flooded condition for 6 months of the year. 

According to the Ministry, the system 
should include (1) three engines (gasoline 
or Diesel, not steam), (2) cars of 2- to 5-ton 
or other suitable capacity for carrying pas- 
sengers and freight, and (3) double-track 
railroad (27 kilometers over flat terrain). 
The Ministry wishes to be informed as to the 
possibilities of constructing such a system, 
and its approximate cost, including equip- 
ment and installation. It is understood that 
lumber for construction of the railroad ties 
can be obtained locally, while crushed rock 
or gravel will have to be transported by 
river a distance of 500 kilometers. 

Dollar exchange is reportedly normally 
available for purchases made by the Ministry 
of War. 

United States firms interested in pursuing 
this inquiry are invited to communicate (in 
Spanish) with the Ministry of War of Co- 
lombia, Bogota, Colombia. 


U. S. Firms May Bid 
To Supply Generators 


Administraci6n General de las Usinas 
Eléctricas y Teléfonos del Estado (UTE), of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, has announced its in- 


tention to call for bids in the near future 
for the supply of one group of generators 
producing 50,000 kilowatts alternating cur- 
rent. This equipment is required for the 
thermoelectric plant, “Batlle y Ordéfiez,” in 
Montevideo. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation by addressing the above-named 
agency. 


SCO To Sell 


German-Owned Assets 


Ninety-two (92) shares of the Société 
Anonyme pour la vente d’outils et machines, 
at Basel, Switzerland, are to be sold by the 
Swiss Compensation Office. The shares are 
valued at 1,000 francs each. 

Further information may be obtained, prior 
to August 19, 1949, by communicating with 
the Swiss Compensation Office, Service for 
the Liquidation of German Assets, Talstrasse 
62, Zurich, Switzerland. 


German Trade Group Wishes 
To Exchange Information 


Wirtschaftsverband Erdoelgewinnung e. V. 
(German Petroleum Producers’ Association) 
has expressed interest in communicating 
with similar associations or groups of pe- 
troleum producers in the United States for 
the purpose of exchanging information and 
opinions. 

The Association is a nonprofit trade group 
composed of all companies engaged in pro- 
ducing crude oil and natural gas in Germany, 
having as its objective the promotion of the 
German oil industry. 

Correspondence may be addressed to the 
Petroleum Producers’ Association, 117 Frit- 
zenwiese, Celle (20a), Germany. 


Materials Needed for 
Bridge in Brazil 


Materials for construction of a reinforced 
concrete bridge on the Beberide River in Re- 
cife, Brazil, may be purchased from United 
States suppliers, according to the American 
Consulate in Recife. 

Contract for the project has been awarded 
to Construtora Lefio Ribeiro S. A., of Rio de 
Janeiro, and it is understood that the firm 
will have to purchase, from sources outside 
Brazil, portland cement containing less than 
8 percent of tricalcium aluminate, concrete 
mixers, vibroscopes, and light and heavy pile 
drivers. 

Firms interested in investigating this op- 
portunity may communicate with Constru- 
tora Leao Ribeiro S. A., Rio de Janiero, Brazil. 
A World Trade Directory Report on the firm 
is being prepared. 


Italian-U. S. Trade 
Directory Now Available 


United States agents of Italian exporters 
and Italian agents of United States exporters 
are listed in the first postwar edition of a di- 
rectory recently issued by the American 
Chamber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, 
Inc., as an aid to firms interested in trade 
with Italy. 

In addition to the above-named lists of 
firms, the directory contains data on Govern- 
ment, banking, transportation, and other 
agencies of interest to traders, and lists of- 
fices of air and steamship lines, freight for- 
warders, shipping and travel agents, and dip- 
lomatic and consular representatives in the 
two countries. 

Copies of the directory may be obtained, 
subject to a charge of $1 each, from the 
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American Chamber of Commerce for Trade 
With Italy, Inc., 105 Hudson Street, New York 
a, Bi. F. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Iran—Hassan Kazemi-Shirazi, repre- 
senting Abasse Kazemy-Shirazy (importer, 
exporter), Sabzeh Maidan, Tehran, is inter- 
ested in contacting firms handling chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of July, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 to 9 months. U. S. address: % Iran 
Overseas Corporation, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Iran—Rahim Nazarian, representing 
Maison Entekhab (importer, exporter, com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
Khiaban Lalezar, Tehran, is interested in 
contacting firms handling cotton and woolen 
goods, yarns, electrical goods, paper and card- 
board, heaters, and building materials. Also, 
seeks technical information on equipment 
for dyeing woolen yarn. Scheduled to arrive 
during August, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 to9 months. U.S. address: “% Haghani 
Trading Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Newark. 

3. Iran—Gholam Hossein Rowghani (im- 
porter, exporter), Khiaban Lalezar, Tehran, 
wishes to contact firms handling industrial 
and agricultural machinery, cars and trucks, 
and spare parts. Scheduled to arrive during 
August, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: % American Stand- 
ard Rubber Products Co., 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Washington. 

4. Lebanon—Richard Abdun-Nur (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, sales/ 
indent agent), P. O. Box 868, Beirut, is inter- 
ested in agricultural machinery, and in study- 
ing collection, packing, and distribution of 
vegetables and fruits. Scheduled to arrive 
July 25, via New York City, for a visit of 
4 to 6 weeks. U. S. address: Essex House 
Hotel, 160 Central Park South, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

5. Pakistan—Khawaja Shamsuddin, repre- 
senting M/S Khawaja Shamsuddin, 25 Mirza 
Kaleeg Baig Road, Jamshed Quarters, Kara- 
chi, and Calcutta Hide & Wool Export Co. 
(importer, exporter), 35 Chatawala Gulli, 
Calcutta, India, is interested in hides, skins, 
wool, hair, and reptiles. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of July, via New York City, for a 
visit of about 3 months. U. S. address: 
% Otto Gerdau Co., 82 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington. 

6. Sweden—August G. Snickars, represent- 
ing Valerius Hansson AB. (ready-made cloth- 
ing manufacturer), Goteborg; Oscar Jacob- 
son AB. (ready-made clothing manufac- 
turer), and Algot Johansson AB. (ready-made 
clothing manufacturer), both Boras, is inter- 
ested in manufacturers and dealers in ready- 
made garments for the purpose of exchanging 
information and studying American produc- 
tion methods. Scheduled to arrive August 
27, via New York City, for a visit of 30 days. 
U. S. address: Hotel Biltmore, Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, Billings (Mont.), 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

7. Union of South Africa—Philip Kaplan, 
representing Steeldrill Clothing Manufac- 
turers (Pty.) Ltd. (importer of textiles, man- 
ufacturer of clothing, 320 Kempston Road, 
Port Elizabeth, wishes to purchase materials 
and factory machinery for his firm’s own use. 
Scheduled to arrive August 15, via New York 
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City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
Y% Royal Shippers, 101 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Detroit. 


Licensing Opportunities 


8. Belgium—Laboratoires ENACO, C. Ble- 
yenheuft Pére et Fils et Cie. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), 76a, Avenue de la Station, Vil- 
vorde, seeks a United States firm willing to 
manufacture, under licensing arrangement, 
Lacobel, a black laquer paint based on lin- 
seed oil, free of tar, and stated to be made 
according to a new formula. Firm states 
paint is anti-rust, di-electric (resists to 2,000 
volts), non-renting, and rapid-drying. Fur- 
ther information is available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Norman Evans & Rais Ltd. 
(manufacturer of technical cloths and chemi- 
cals), Dudley Road, Manchester 16, wishes to 
manufacture in England, under licensing ar- 
rangement, chemicals, oils, cosmetics, or 
other chemical products. Firm's existing 
lines include fermentation products such as 
enzymes and allied preparations, metallic 
soaps (naphthenate and linoleate driers for 
the paint trade), surface-active agents, wet- 
ting agents and detergents. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Belgium—S. P. R. L. Verseco (import 
and export merchant), 19 Rue Daenen, Ber- 
chem-Antwerp, wishes to export and seeks 
agents for tertiles such as shirtings, drills, 
twills, gabardines, palm beach and tropical, 
tussore silk, and woolens. Samples of tex- 
tiles and price list available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Canary Islands—Las Afortunadas, S. A., 
Nivaria No. 2, Santa Cruz de Tenerife, offers 
to export onion seed to the United States. 

12. Egypt—Abdel Ghaffer & Co. (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter, manufacturer), 5 Siket 
el Fadl (Soliman Pacha), Cairo, wishes to ex- 
port sausage casings. 

13. England—Ampee Brush Co. (manufac- 
turer), 64/66 Sprowston Mews, Forest Gate, 
London E. 7., offers to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of paint and decorator’s brushes. 
Firm states it is in a position to export 50 
to 100 gross brushes each month. Leaflet and 
price list of brushes available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. England—J. & S. Bickley Limited (man- 
ufacturer and merchant), Bickler House, 
Merton, London, S. W. 19., wishes to export 
substantial quantities of tertile piece goods; 
and medium-quality owterwear such as coats, 
costumes, and dresses for women, junior 
misses, and children. Price list on above 
commodities available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Please 
specify item desired in correspondence ad- 
dressed to the Department of Commerce. 

15. England—C. G. Honeywill Ltd. (export 
merchants), 22a, Fouberts Place, Regent 
Street, London, W. 1., offers to export various 
qualities of skins and leathers such as pig- 
skins, for leather goods and fancy trades, 
specially dressed pigskins for the shoe trade, 
and various leathers for the musical-instru- 
ments trade. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. England—The Optoplast Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), St. Nicholas 
Wharf, Millmead, Guildford, Surrey, wishes 
to export and desires agent for machinery 
capable of producing 120 spectacle sides per 
hour. Leaflet is obtainable upon request from 


Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

17, England—A. Kingsley Williams (many. 
facturer), Victory Works, Newbold Road, 
Chesterfield, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for auto-float switch gear for automatically 
starting or stopping electric pumps accorg. 
ing to the level of water or other liquid ip 
tanks. One set of literature is available on g 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. 

18. England—Winchester Machine Tool Co, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 294/296 Lillie Road, 
London, S. W. 6., desires to export first-quality 
air compressors, paint-spraying equipment, 
and agricultural sprayers. Catalog is obtain. 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intell. 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19, France—Marcel Chauvin (Hall Cara. 
mique), (manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex. 
porter), 17, Rue Banc-Léger, Limoges, Haute. 
Vienne, has available for export large quan. 
tities of good Limoges quality chinaware 
white or decorated, for hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, and cafes. Firm states chinaware 
(heavy-duty or other) will be decorated ag 
desired by buyer. Exporter is interested in 
both direct sales and sales through agent in 
the United States. 

20. France—Comptoir des Porcelaines de 
Limoges (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex. 
porter), 26, Rue Chabot, Limoges, Haute. 
Vienne, wishes to export Limoges chinaware 
and decorated (Watteau and flowers) art 
miniatures, also china ashtrays. Firm 1s 
interested in direct sales but would consider 
appointing a representative in the United 
States. Also, firm would appreciate receiving 
instructions or suggestions from potential 
importers. One photograph of art minia- 
tures is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. France—Etablissements Milbar (manu- 
facturer), 38, Route Napoleon, Grasse, A. M, 
wishes to export weather thermometers, dial 
type, mounted on wood or metallic frames, 
hanging or desk type Firm states ther- 
mometers are good-quality, and printed in 
Fahrenheit or Centigrade degrees quantity: 
5,000 units available for export each month 
Firm states it made shipments of ther 
mometers to the United States before the war. 
However, United States specifications and 
customary packing practices are not known, 
and instructions for these are requested, 
Literature is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. France—Grands Tissages Tournier 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, poten- 
tial importer), Coarraze, Basses-Pyrénées, 
wishes to export good-quality linen goods 
(cotton or mixed) such as table linen, bath 
towels, bed sheets; also canvas goods and 
awnings for industrial uses. Firm prefers 
direct sales but would consider appointment 
of sales agent upon receipt of offers. Also, 
firm would appreciate any useful information 
that importers may deem advisable t 
furnish. 

23. Germany—Otto B. Fischer-Credo (sculp- 
tor), Alter Postweg 33, Detmold, seeks a mar- 
ket in the United States for mannequins; 
would also be interested in having manne- 
quins manufactured in the United States. 
Further information and photographs of 
mannequins available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Fritz Graf, Bohnhofstrasse 
85, (14b) Lossburg-Rodt, Wiirttemberg, 
wishes to export small perpetual calendars 
mounted in metal frames. 

25. Germany—Sautter & Cie. K. G., (man- 
ufacturer), Wernerstrasse 47, Ludwigs- 
burg/Wiirtt., wishes to export special tools 
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and machines, and offers to execute orders 
for moulding and designing. 

26. Germany—Gustay Spielberg Chronos 
verlag G. m. b. H. Berlin (publisher), 
Oudenarder Strasse 14/15, Berlin N. 66., 
offers to export books in the fields of phi- 
lology and philosophy. 

27. India—G. E. Sampathu Chetty & Co. 
(importer, exporter), 299 Esplanade, Madras 
1, offers to export the following minerals: 
vermiculite, iron ore, alpha quartz, flawless), 
hexagonal rock crystals, ochres (red, yellow, 
violet), barytes, soapstone (steatite), red 
oxides, and china clay. Further informa- 
tion, including quantities available and 
prices, may be obtained from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

98. Italy—Societa Anonima G. D. Costru- 
gioni Meccaniche-Fonderie (manufacturer), 
20 Via San Felice, Bologna, wishes to export 
automatic packaging machinery for candies, 
soap, tablets, medicines, powders, cigarettes, 
and foodstuffs. Illustrated catalog (in Ital- 
ian) is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Italy—Fratelli Di Lenardo  (hole- 
saler), 49 Via Carracci, Bologna, offers to ex- 
port chestnuts, fruits and vegetables includ- 
ing lemons and garlic. 

30. Italy—_ILPA — Industria Lucchese Pla- 
stiche Artistiche (manufacturer), Bagni di 
Lucca, wishes to export artistic and religious 
articles made of plaster and other materials. 

31. Italy—Societa Anonima INDUCAP 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), 31 Via Ri- 
nuccini, Florence, offers to export machine- 
made hat braids and untrimmed hat bodies 
of racello, racellama, canacello, artificial 
horsehair, and ramie. 

32. Italy—-Dott. Paolo Musante (export and 
commission merchant), 171 Via Galliano, 
Florence, desires to export “Liberal” antipara- 
sitic and antiseptic soap for use on humans 
and animals. 

33. Italy—-Parigi Sem & Co. (commission 
merchant, selling agent), 3 Piazza Duomo, 
Prato (Florence), offers to export finished 
woolen teztiles. 

34. Italy—-Poltrona Frau (manufacturer), 
25 Via Tripoli, Turin, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for leather armchairs and sofas. 
Firm states it can export 100 pieces each 
month. Illustrated catalog of furniture of- 
fered by firm is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Italy —Saccarifera Italiana Industria 
Conserve Alimentari (manufacturer), 26 Via 
del Testaio, Leghorn, wishes to export can- 
died fruits. 

36. Japan—The Diamaru Ltd. (Nagoya 
Branch), (manufacturer and exporter), c/o 
The Tokai Bank Ltd., 8-Chome Miyuki Hon- 
machi, Nakaku, Nagoya, offers to export porce- 
lainware, toys, tiles, novelties, lacquered ware, 
and wallpaper made of woven threads on 
paper backing. Wallpaper samples are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Japan—Fukugen Trading Co. Ltd., P. O. 
Box No. 79, Kobe, offers to export agar agar, 
dried mushrooms, abalone, and chillies. 

38. Japan—Indochina Tradeways Co., Inc. 
(importers, exporters, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives), P. O. B. Higashi—140, Osaka, of- 
fers to export textiles (cotton, silk, rayon, 
woolen); building materials; chinaware, 
glass and glassware; notions and novelties; 
clocks; and natural products. 

39. Japan—Kohwa Sangyo Co. Ltd. (man- 
facturer and exporter), No. 549, Akizuki, Wa- 
kayama-City, wishes to export door mats 
made of Japanese palm. 

40. Japan—R. Megata & Co. (manufactur- 
ers and exporters), P. O. Box No. 284 Central, 
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Osaka, desires to export electric bulbs, pearl 
buttons, and porcelain ware. 

41. Japan—Taihei Bussan Kabushiki Kai- 
sha (importers and exporters), 6 Otemachi 
1-Chome, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port natural products, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, construction materials, aluminum prod- 
ucts, optical instruments, textile goods, hard- 
ware, all kinds of papers, fishing equipment. 
and novelties. 

42. Japan—-Toho Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., c/o 
Osaka Building, 1 Sozecho, Kitaku, Osaka, 
wishes to export chemicals, machinery, paper 
products, agricultural and marine products, 
tertiles, and sundries. 

43. Japan—F. Yamaguchi & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 8, Sanchome, 
Nihonbashi-Odenmacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export machine-knit or handmade 
gloves of cotton or wool, 

44. Japan—The Yamamura Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importers and exporters), 105, 1-Chome, 
Dojimahamadori, Kitaku, Osaka, wishes to 
export automatic machinery for making nails 
and barbed wire. 

45. Netherlands—Chemische Fabriek C. A. 
Verbunt N. V. (manufacturer), Dongen, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for toe-boxr 
material, dissolvable in acetone; rubber ce- 
ment and cellulose cement. 

46. Netherlands—Riso Trading Agency 
(importer, exporter, agent), 673 Prinsen- 
gracht, Amsterdam, wishes to export high- 
quality Dutch whiskies and liqueurs. 

47. Norway—Halvor Réed (manufacturer), 
Trompy, Arendal, wishes to export Norwegian 
sleds, with steering wheel. Sleds are 120 
centimeters long (about 48 inches), equipped 
with a brake. Further information includ- 
ing illustrated leaflet and price of sleds is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commer-e, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Turkey—Hulusi Acikalin (export mer- 
chant), 10, Alanya Han, Mersin, offers to ex- 
port each month 1,000 metric tons of raw 
magnesite in rocks. Analysis (in French) as 
follows: Si 02 Silice, 2.00%; Fe2 03 Fer, 0.09%; 
Al2 03 Alumine, 0.11%; Ca O Chaux, traces; 
H2 O Hunidite, 0.59%; Mg CO3 Carbonate de 
Magnesie, 97.30%. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


49. England—Foldex Limited (publishers 
and exporters), 157 The High, Streatham 
High Road, London, S. W. 16., seeks a repre- 
sentative in the New York area for machin- 
ery which produces business stationery of 
the fanfold type. 


Export Opportunities 


50. Belgium—Anc. Usines Emile Deffaux, 
S. A. (importer, exporter), 15 Rue Saint Mar- 
tin, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations or 
exclusive sales agency for distilled fatty acids 
(vegetable) with high concentration of sa- 
ponifiable matters (98% minimum) of pale 
color; tallows; fats and oils; fractionated oils 
for synthetic resin industries and for enam- 
els; high fatty alcohols for sulfonation; high 
concentration detergents; and _ synthetic 
resins. 

51. Canada—Mills & Packers Limited (ex- 
porter of fish products), 1929 West Georgia 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., seeks purchase 
quotations for 3 breech-loading shoulder 
harpoon guns, necessary lines, flares and 
marker flags; and 3 rocket-type harpoon kill- 
ing guns. Firm also seeks information on 
types of foregoers. 

52. Canada—Wentworth Trading & Im- 
porting Co. Limited (importing distributors 
and manufacturers’ agents), 1914 McNab 
Street, North, Hamilton, Ontario, wishes di- 
rect purchase quotations or agency for me- 
dium- and low-priced pottery novelties (not 
dinnerware); also glassware. Firm is inter- 


ested in pottery lines which are not at pres- 
ent represented in Canada. Also, firm would 
appreciate receiving samples of pottery from 
United States suppliers. 

53. France—Grands Tissages Tournier (po- 
tential importer, manufacturer, wholesaler 
and exporter), Coarraze, Basses-Pyrénées, 
seeks quotations for good-quality cotton 
sheetings; cretonne (light); sanitary nap- 
kins; boot and shoe fabrics. Firm, which is 
a manufacturer of linen goods (Basque style) 
and of canvas goods and awnings, would be 
interested in entering into working agree- 
ment with United States manufacturers of 
above commodities. French firm states that 
it would consider doing business, if possible 
later on, on basis of exchange in kind. 

54. Haiti—L’Abeille, S. A. (importing dis- 
tributor of general merchandise, including 
projectors, sound equipment and 16-mm. 
films), Place Geffrard (or P. O. Box A-65), 
Port-au-Prince, seeks finished motion-picture 
films, 16-millimeter size only, for direct pur- 
chase or on rental basis. Firm wishes 16- 
mm. films which are either dubbed or sub- 
titled in French, with dubbing preferred. 
Musicals and action films, Western or other, 
are desired rather than farces. Distributor 
desires best-quality films consistent with 
reasonable price, since he is at present ex- 
hibiting at low admission prices in an 
attempt to build up a mass audience among 
low-income laboring classes. Importation 
of films at present is at rate of 80 films 
annually. 

(NoTE: Distributor has own motion-picture 
house in Port-au-Prince, and has also ar- 
ranged for exhibitions in provincial towns, 
a number of which do not have 35-mm. 
equipment.) 

55. India—Tirathram Kashmirilal (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
89 Nagdevi Cross Lane, Bombay, wishes pur- 
chase quotations from suppliers of steel wire 
which is needed for the local manufacture of 
bright-steel short-link chains. Specifica- 
tions: Steel wire should be made of acid or 
basic open hearth or acid Bessemer steel 
containing not more than 0.035% of sul- 
phur, and not more than 0.025% of phos- 
phorus. Sizes required are %"’ to 4%” 
increasing by 142’, and %g»’’ to 44"’ increasing 
by \4e’’. 

56. Italy —Societ& Anonima INDUCAP 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter of 
machine-made hat braids and bodies), 31 Via 
Rinuccini, Florence, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for manila hemp, ramie, artificial horse- 
hair, cellophane, and cotton yarns for use in 
the manufacture of hat braids and bodies. 

57. Italy—Maglierie Artigiani Riuniti 
(manufacturer of knitted goods), 3 Via dei 
Fulgidi, Leghorn, seeks purchase quotations 
for flat knitting machines for outer garments 
(novelty weave). 

58. Italy—Medicamenti Riccardo Magagnoli 
(wholesaler), 9 Via Ugo Bassi, Bologna, 
wishes purchase quotations for sanitary 
goods and hospital supplies such as various 
qualities of sanitary absorbent cotton (pref- 
erably packed in bales of 110 pounds or 
other convenient weights); sanitary gauze, 
original American packing, in lengths from 
100 to 125 yards or in 550-yard rolls; rubber, 
glass, and ebony sanitary articles (hot-water 
bottles, ice bags, vaginal douches, surgical 
gloves, adhesive plaster, injection needles, 
injection syringes, enema tubing, fountain 
syringes, nursing bottles, rubber nipples for 
nursing bottles, rubber teething rings, catgut, 
surgical needles and clamps). 

59. Japan—Japan Trading Co., Ltd. (Nip- 
pon Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha), P. O. Box 369, 
42, 2-Chome, Sakaemachi-dori, Ikuta-ku, 
Kobe, wishes quotations for scrap rubber. 

60. Madagascar—Electricité & Eaux de 
Madagascar (distributor of light, power, and 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
THE UNITED KINGDOM SIGNED 


A 5-year trade and payments agreement 
between Argentina and the United Kingdom, 
providing for an approximate balancing of 
trade between the two countries, was signed 
on June 27, 1949, according to a report of 
June 28 from the American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires. The agreement became effective on 
July 1, 1949, and will remain in force for a 
period of 5 years, subject to the right of 
either party to terminate it on June 30 of 
any year upon written notice not later than 
April 30 of the same year. 

A Mixed Consultative Committee estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires is to supervise the exe- 
cution of the provisions of the agreement and 
to propose ways to develop trade between the 
two countries at the highest possible levels. 

The Argentine Government undertakes to 
supply not less than 300,000 long tons of 
carcass meat and meat products during the 
first year of the agreement and to use its 
best endeavors to deliver not less than 
400,000 tons of such meat. In addition, the 
Argentine Government undertakes to supply 
and the United Kingdom to purchase an- 
nually 20,000 tons of canned corned beef 
and/or mutton and specified quantities of 
grain, fats and oils, wool, hides and skins, and 
various other raw materials. The United 
Kingdom on its part undertakes to pur- 
chase additional quantities of the meats cov- 
ered by this agreement, if available, up to a 
maximum of 600,000 tons annually of carcass 
meat and meat products and 40,000 tons of 
canned meat; it is further provided that 
these maximum quantities may be increased 
by mutual agreement. 

The average price of all types of carcass 
meat and meat products has been fixed at 
£97.536 per long ton for the first year of the 
agreement and will be determined by con- 
tract for subsequent years. It is also agreed 
that Argentina will supply pork in quantities 
not exceeding 10 percent of the total quan- 
tity of other meat shipped to the United 
Kingdom in a given year at prices to be de- 
termined by agreement. 

The Argentine Government agrees to grant 
the necessary facilities for the importation 
from the United Kingdom, and the United 
Kingdom undertakes to supply annually, 1,- 
800,000 tons of crude petroleum, 3,750,000 
tons of fuel oil, 250,000 tons of other pe- 
troleum products, and a wide range of man- 
ufactured goods to the value required to 
maintain an approximate equilibrium in the 
movement of sterling between the two coun- 
tries at the highest possible level. The 
schedule of the quantities of goods to be 
supplied by each of the contracting parties 
during the first year of the agreement is as 
follows: 
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Argentine Exports to the United Kingdom 
Value in 
thousands 
of pounds 


Meat and meat products, including beef, mut- 


Commodity 


ton, and pork_. +4, 000 
Canned corned beef and/or mutton 7, 700 
Other meat and meat products -- 5,200 
Corn. . J 20, 000 
Barle y, ‘oats, and other grains 3, 000 
Oil cake and meal 10, 000 
Edible oil and whale oil 9, 000 
Edible fats - - 4, 200 
Frozen poultry 1, 500 
Other foods and feedstuffs 5, 400 
Linseed oil 10, 000 
Hides and skins-.-.-. 11, 600 
Wool 1, 340 
Tanning materials 1, 500 
Various raw materials 4, 560 

Total_- nil a 129, 000 


United Kingdom Exports to Argentina 


it alue 
in thou 
sands of 
Commodity pounds 
Petroleum and petroleum products 29, 000 
Coal &, 500 
Iron and steel] manufactures 7, 000 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures 2, 500 
Chemicals, dyes, and coloring matters 5, 650 
Machinery and spare parts, including agricul- 
tural machinery and tractors : 14, 000 
Ships, railway rolling stock, aircraft, and spare 
parts... 13, 000 
Passenger automobiles and part 5, 900 
Trucks, busses, and similar ve hi cles and parts 4, 000 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 2, 000 
Paper, cardboard, and manufactures 1, 000 
Electrical goods and appliances 4, 900 
Cotton yarns and manufactures 6, SOO 
Wool and worsted yarns and manufactures +, 000 
Other textile fibers and manufactures 2, 875 
Cutlery, tools, and instruments... 2,350 
Pottery, glassware, and abrasives 3, 200 
Miscellaneous products 4, S60) 


rotal ‘ 121, 535 


All trade and financial payments between 
Argentina and the Scheduled Territories 
(i. e., sterling area) are to continue to be 
settled in sterling. The Central Bank of 
the Argentine Republic will establish rates 
of exchange, based on the official middle price 
quoted by the Bank of England for the 
United States dollar. Accruals of sterling to 
Argentine account under the agreement will 
have a revaluation guaranty in terms to be 
agreed upon. The Argentine Government 
will permit without restriction, insofar as 
sterling exchange is available, the remittance 
of invisible payments, including profits, pen- 
sions, and other income, in favor of residents 
of the Scheduled Territories. 


Austria 
Economic Conditions 


CORRECTION OF FIGURE IN FEATURE 
ARTICLE ON AUSTRIA 


In the July 18 issue, this magazine pub- 
lished a feature article entitled “Austria’s 
Trade Expanding Today—What Prospect 
Does Future Hold?” On page 9, column 2, 
second sentence, the statement should read: 









“this would leave a net import surplus esti- 
mated at close to $100,000,000 annually” (in. 
stead of $1,000,000, as a typing inadvertence 
made it read originally). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH FRANCE 


At a meeting of the Mixed Austrian-French 
Commission, which lasted from April 28 to 
May 14, 1949, a protocol to the trade and 
payments agreement of November 15, 1948 
was signed in Paris, according to the French 
Moniteur Officiel of May 26, 1949. 

The mutual exchange of goods is to be 
increased by the extension of old quotas and 
the introduction of new ones. France's ex- 
port quota is to be increased by 25,000,000,. 
000 French francs (1 French franc = $0.0047), 
Austria’s by 13,000,000,000 

The increased and new deliveries from 
France to Austria are to include mainly 
10,000 head of fat hogs, olive oil, feeds, ferti- 
lizers, superphosphate, various chemicals, 
textiles, glass, and other products. Among 
the principal commodities to be shipped in 
increased amounts from Austria to France 
are magnesite, graphite, corundum, nitro- 
genous fertilizer, chlorine, special paper and 
cardboard, wrapping paper, alloyed special 
steels and alloyed high-quality steel sheets, 
matches, pressure lamps for petroleum and 
gasoline, and various parts for locomotives, 
telephones, and toys. 

For the first time since the end of the 
war, arrangements were made by the Mixed 
Commission to provide for a French tourist 
traffic to Austria. France will make available 
until November 10, 1949, 40,000,000 French 
francs for the tourist traffic, and Austria will 
grant import licenses for spirits to be used 
by hotels in the amount of 5,000,000 French 
francs. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
nouncement of February 7, 


WEEKLY 4an- 
1949. ] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw Import LICENSING REGULATIONS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Brazilian press on July 15 carried new 
import-licensing regulations covering im- 
ports into Brazil from hard-currency cown- 
tries, according to a telegram of the same 
date from the United States Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro. All applications for licenses pre- 
sented up to June 30, 1949, and not yet acted 
upon, will be held without action. License 
applications submitted on or after July 1 will 
be examined when they cover commodities 
included in a “positive” list, which is to be 
published. 

Importers are requested to present appll- 
cations up to August 10 for one-quarter’s 
requirements of commodities included on 
the positive list. No applications for import 
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licenses will be accepted for goods not in- 
cluded in the list. 

Requests for extending the valid date of 
outstanding licenses will be considered, re- 
gardless of the commodity, if exchange has 
already been granted for payment, or if the 
products involved are included in the posi- 
tive list and exchange application to open 
credit has already been registered by the 
Fiscalizao Bancaria. In both cases, the prob- 
able date of shipment and the reasons why 
the import license has not yet been used must 
be given. 

The purpose of the new regulations is to 
tie in import licensing with exchange budget 
quotas. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES FOR IMPORTS GENERALLY PRO- 
HIBITED FROM THE UNITED STATES BEING 


CONSIDERED 


The British Guiana Acting Controller of 
Supplies and Prices on June 28, 1949, an- 
nounced that after July 1, 1949, exceptions 
for the licensing of importations of certain 
“iron and steel” items from the United 
States would be considered for the second 
half year’s quotas. The items include twist 
drills, radio parts, hay forks, industrial brass 
cocks, machine or carriage bolts and nuts, 
linseed oil, and electric wiring devices, such 
as cutouts and rosettes. 

On the same date local importers and 
agents were notified that applications for 
licenses to import pine tar from the United 
States and Sweden would be considered 
within their respective quotas, as well as 
applications for miscellaneous items, such as 
crown corks, binders’ board, and certain 
articles manufactured from paper, as, for 
example, cups and plates. [For previous 
announcement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 27, 1949.] 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING OF IMPORTS FROM HARD-CUR- 
RENCY AREAS INTO JAMAICA SUSPENDED 


The Jamaican Government has suspended 
until further notice the issuing of licenses 
for imports from the United States, Can- 
ada, and other dollar-account countries, ex- 
cept in cases where refusal ‘would immedi- 
ately have grave effects upon the public 
welfare, according to an airgram from the 
American Consulate General in Kingston. 
This suspension, said to be necessary be- 
cause of the critical deterioration in the dol- 
lar position of the sterling area, applies even 
to pending applications against quotas pre- 
viously established under the token dollar 
releases early this year or against normal 
dollar quotas already issued, and to license 
renewals. 


Canada 
Economic Conditions 


DECLINE IN EXCHANGE RESERVES IN SECOND 
QUARTER 


Canada’s reserves of gold and United States 
dollars totaled $976,900,000 at the end of 


August 1, 1949 
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Department of Commerce Begins On-the-Spot Fact-Finding 
Economic Study; Secretary Sawyer Surveying Conditions 


U.S. Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, on July 15, announced plans 
by the Department of Commerce to undertake an on-the-spot fact-finding 
study of economic conditions throughout the country. 

Purpose of the study is threefold—(1) to obtain first-hand and up-to-the- 
minute information on business and employment, (2) to explore with respon- 
sible business and civic leaders practical plans for maintaining industrial 
production and employment at high levels, and (3) to carry back to Wash- 
ington recommendations for practicable Government action. 

Secretary Sawyer said he personally would set the Commerce Department 
program in motion by meeting with New England business leaders in Boston 
Arrangements for the meeting were worked out by the Com- 


In announcing the Department’s special fact-finding program, Secretary 


“For many years the Department of Commerce has been the chief source 
of current information on the business situation. 
when we are dealing with important economic developments and problems, 
this information is of unusual value to business and government. 
the information which we compile and put forth, however, is statistical in 
I have decided to make the effort to supplement our statistical 
information by personal and direct contact on the ground, where we hope 
to get first-hand and up-to-the-minute reports of what is going on. 

“Arrangements are now being made to undertake fact-finding studies 
through the regional and district offices of the Commerce Department of local 
business situations as they appear to businessmen, public officials, civic and 
labor leaders in various parts of the country. 

“We recognize, as the President has said, that there are certain spots where 
Our most recent reports indicate that in 
many areas, where there has been some falling off in business and employ- 
However, what we shall try to get at 
We want to get them from people who know the facts, on 


“Where it is evident that serious local situations can be remedied by Gov- 
ernment action, we propose to carry recommendations for such action back 
to the appropriate Federal agencies in Washington. 
the principal procuring agencies of the Federal Government to channel Gov- 
ernment contracts to businesses and areas which need them most. 

“We want the facts, good and bad. Commerce Department regional and 
district offices will set up meetings of business leaders in their communities, 
each of which will be attended by an official of the Department. 
these meetings I shall personally attend.” 


During the present period, 


Most of 


We plan to work with 


Some of 








June, as compared with $1,067,200,000 at the 
end of March, and $741,900,000 at the end of 
June last year, according to information is- 
sued by the Ottawa Government. The 
second-quarter decline, which reverses the 
steadily rising trend of 1948, is attributed 
officially to the transfer of profits by foreign- 
owned companies which were permitted to 
withdraw their earnings 3 months after the 
end of the fiscal year in which the profits 
were made. 


DEFICIT IN TRADE WITH U. S. INCREASED 


Trade returns for the second quarter of 
the year are not yet available. In the first 
5 months for which there are statistics, 
however, the crude dollar deficit, as repre- 
sented by the difference between exports and 
imports in the trade with the United States 
is reported to have increased to $250,000,000, 
from $184,000,000 in the like period of 1948. 
Exports to the United States which were 
valued at $582,000,000 were the highest ever 
reported. However, imports from the United 
States also were substantially above the 


value reported for the comparative period of 
1948, when the trade was feeling the full 
force of the import restrictions imposed at 
the end of 1947. There have been some re- 
laxations of the control in 1949 and a rise 
in some controlled items, but the advance in 
imports is even more the result of increases 
in materials for manufacture, particularly 
cotton and steel. The cotton situation re- 
flects the larger participation of the United 
States in total imports this year as compared 
with last year, when Mexico was a large 
supplier. 


MORE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS FORECAST 


Earlier this year, it had been anticipated 
that there would be a further relaxation of 
the import restrictions about July 1, par- 
ticularly in fruits and vegetables, which were 
singled out in the Finance Minister’s Decem- 
ber 15, 1948, pronouncement, and again in 
this year’s budget speech of March 22, for 
possible special action. ‘The present outlook, 
however, is less favorable. 
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On July 13, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Acting Prime Minister, in- 
dicated in a press conference that there 
would be an immediate tightening of the 
issue of import permits for the capital goods 
included in Schedule III of the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation Act which he admin- 
isters. Moreover, he indicated that authority 
would be sought from Parliament in the 
autumn session, probably convening in Sep- 
tember, to extend the list of goods subject to 
import control, to include steel items. 
Structural steel is already covered in the Act, 
but unlike the situation in some other steel- 
mill products, the import has fallen in 1949 
probably because of the decline of nonresi- 
dential construction, and, since May, the 
control has been suspended. 

Tightening of the import restrictions on 
capital goods undoubtedly will be accom- 
plished by a more careful screening of im- 
port-permit applications, with particular ref- 
erence to whether the goods in question can 
be obtained from Canadian sources. This 
factor has always been present in the admin- 
istration of Schedule III but presumably will 
be given even more weight. The easier Cana- 
dian supply position at the present time 
probably is also a factor in the announced 
decision to seek Parliamentary authority to 
extend import restrictions. 

In connection with the trade statistics, it 
may be noted that the crude deficit with 
respect to merchandise transactions does not 
necessarily reflect correctly the over-all bal- 
ance-of-payment position. Receipts from 
the tourist trade, which are expected to be 
larger this year, will be of influence in off- 
setting the merchandise deficit, as wil! the 
import of capital for branch factory and 
other operations. The amount of United 
States off-shore purchasing in Canada under 
the Marshall Plan also is of great impor- 
tance. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export CONTROLS LIFTED FROM WIDE 
VARIETY OF ITEMS INCLUDING MAJOR 
MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL 


Export control has been removed from 
such major manufactures of iron and steel 
as all types of automobiles and trucks, elec- 
trical appliances, flatware and utensils, ma- 
chinery and machine tools, and railway 
rolling stock and equipment, effective June 
16, 1949, according to a customs memoran- 
dum issued by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, on June 20. 

It is reported that an official of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce stated 
that the supply of most of these commodi- 
ties has been found to be in good condition 
and that, coupled with the greater availabil- 
ity of iron and steel, has led officials of the 
Export Permit Branch to decide against re- 
taining the necessity for export permits any 
longer. 

Other items which are no longer subject to 
export control are cedar shingles; fence posts 
and lath; a wide variety of items manufac- 
tured from iron and steel; and lead in the 
form of bullion, lead-base bullion, antimo- 
nial lead, alloys, castings, pigs, bars, re- 
claimed lead, dross, or scrap, including anti- 
monial lead scrap. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated July 8, 1949) 


The partial recovery of New York copper 
prices on July 6, from 16 to 17 cents per 
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pound influenced favorably the Chilean eco- 
nomic situation. 

To meet financial difficulties that have 
been brought about by declining copper 
prices the Government is continuing in 
force certain special taxes instead of letting 
them expire; administrative economies in 
Government operations are contemplated; 
and additional dollar loans from the United 
States or from international lending agencies 
are to be sought. Low-cost housing con- 
struction and irrigation projects are to be 
promoted to absorb disemployed miners. In 
order to encourage small-mine production 
and to achieve minimum disemployment, 
the Government submitted to the Congress 
on July 5 a bill providing a maximum subsidy 
of 3 cents per pound to small-mine producers 
of copper. 

Possible reimposition in the United States 
of the 2 cents per pound excise tax on copper 
caused concern. In some quarters, the 
opinion was expressed that such an action 
would further affect Chile unfavorably. 

Consumer resistance to continued price 
rises is developing. The cost of living, based 
on an index of basic essentials, rose 8 percent 
from January to May 1949, equal to the 
average rise for the corresponding periods of 
the 2 preceding years. The May 1949 cost 
of living index was 21 percent higher than 
that of May 1948. Industrial production dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 was 4 percent 
higher than that of the corresponding period 
of 1948, but it is being retarded in some 
plants which are dependent upon imported 
materials. 

The outlook for United States exports to 
Chile was not good in June. Trading with 
Europe became more active as uncertainty 
regarding dollar income increased. Chile’s 
“gold law’ may be modified soon to elimi- 
nate certain products now importable under 
its provisions and to include others now in 
Group II (importable at the banking market 
rate) of the exchange budget. 

May exports totaled 138,600,000 and im- 
ports 114,100,000 gold pesos. (One _ gold 
peso = US$0.20597). Exports increased 5 per- 
cent over April, whereas total imports de- 
clined 2 percent. Total exports for the first 
5 months of 1949 were valued at 634,300,000 
and imports at 570,800,000 gold pesos—in- 
creases of 7.6 and 20.2 percent, respectively, 
over the corresponding period of 1948. Jan- 
uary-May 1949 trade with the United States 
accounted for approximately 56 and 54 per- 
cent of total exports and imports, respectively. 

The investment of some $7,300,000, 354,000 
pounds sterling, 6,168,500 Italian lira, and 
15,300,000 French francs, was authorized in 
the first half of 1949 by the Chilean commis- 
sion that reviews applications of foreign 
entities seeking permission to establish new 
industries in Chile. 

International air traffic experienced a 
slump in June, according to the air lines do- 
ing business in and out of Chile. Air-trans- 
port services of the Chilean National Airline 
(LAN) between Santiago and Buenos Aires 
were suspended temporarily on July 1 be- 
cause of a lack of spare parts for maintenance 
of equipment. Service will be resumed upon 
the return of a company air liner that has 
undergone a factory overhaul in the United 
States. PANAGRA inaugurated a _ lower- 
rate “‘coach”’ service to Miami, Florida, using 
DC-4 aircraft. 

Severe storms in southern Chile may re- 
duce this year’s wheat crop substantially. 
In this important agricultural area, winter 
wheat normally is seeded in late April or 
May, but this year the rains were so early 
and so continuous that much of the seeding 
was delayed from 6 to 8 weeks and the area 
planted may not reach half of last year’s 
acreage. According to an official report at 
the beginning of July, production for the 


entire country may be reduced 10 percent ag 
a result of the lower acreage in the South 
and smaller yields expected from crops seedeg 
long after the regular planting season. The 
Government is offering special credits ang 
other inducements to increase spring wheat 
plantings in an effort to offset the reduction 
in winter wheat. In view of the poor prospect 
for the new crop, the Government in June 
placed a ban on further wheat exports. Ap- 
proximately half of last year’s small surplus 
had already been exported. 

Production of staple fiber has recently been 
started at the Llo-Lleo plant, which is to be 
expanded with Export-Import Bank funds, 
Experimental production of gas pipe at the 
Huachipato steel mill has been successful ang 
manufacture of the first lot of 27,000 meters 
will be started immediately. With the tube 
mill in operation, steel company Officials are 
looking forward to opening certain sections of 
the sheet mill in late 1949 or early 1950, ang 
are seeking to place orders in Europe for 
metallic tin for tinplate manufacture 

Department store sales in June were the 
highest thus far this year. There was a gain 
in the number of sales slips issued and a 
slight advance in the average value per sales 
slip. Monetary gross income was up about 
8 percent over May and on a par with June 
1948. Stock turn-over was estimated at 10 
percent under June 1948. The greater part 
of the improvement was accounted for in the 
sales of light consumer goods. All depart- 
ment stores employed exceptionally heavy 
daily newspaper advertising during the 
month. 


| © 
Costa Ric: 
Exchange and Finance 


CREATION OF CENTRAL BUREAU FOR COFFEE 
CREDITS 


The Banco Nacional de Costa Rica has es- 
tablished the Oficina Centralizadora de 
Créditos Cafetaleros (Central Bureau for 
Coffee Credits), according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose, 
Granting of credit to the coffee industry is of 
vital importance to the country at large inas- 
much as coffee is the financial mainstay of 
Costa Rica. Lack of coordination among 
the grantors of credits to coffee producers 
and processors has brought about a situation 
under which banks on occasion have been 
confronted with duplications of loans guar- 
anteed by a single item. 

The Oficina Centralizadora de Créditos 
Cafetaleros will operate as a new division 
of the Banco Nacional de Costa Rica and 
will have an Advisory Committee, with pow- 
ers of recommendation only, made up of 
two representatives from each of the four 
commercial banks affiliated with the National 
Banking System, and two representatives 
from the Oficina del Café (Coffee Bureau). 
The purposes of the new entity are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To study all credit aspects of the coffee 
industry; 

2. To compile all possible information re- 
garding the economic activities of the coffee 
processors, making such information avail- 
able to the commercial banks to enable them 
to offer credit assistance commensurate with 
the greatest margin of safety; 

3. To exercise control over the sales of 
coffee which has been given as security for 
loans from the banks and to see that the 
sales are applied to the loans in order to have 
obligations paid in full at the end of each 
crop year. 

The Advisory Committee will determine at 
the beginning of each crop the amount that 
may be loaned to processors on each fanega 
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(approximately 110 pounds of clean coffee), 
and will recommend that loans by all mem- 
per banks be made on such basis. The Com- 
mittee also will study all aspects of the cof- 
fee industry in order to offer advice to the 
panks and to the Coffee Bureau. 

The new Bureau for Coffee Credits will be 
installed immediately, but its activities will 
pecome effective starting with the 1949-50 


coffee crop. 


Cy prus 


Economic Conditions 


PROGRESS ON 10—-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM REVIEWED 


Expenditures on Cyprus’s 10-year program 
of development and welfare, which was in- 
augurated in April 1946 in cooperation with 
the United Kingdom Government, totaled 
£1,178,036 by the close of 1948, according to 
an Official report recently issued by the Cy- 
prus Government, 

Summarizing the progress made on various 
developmental schemes, the report revealed 
that, at the end of 1948, actual outlays by 
major project classifications had been as 
follows (in pounds sterling): agriculture, 
79,627; irrigation, 313,915; forests, 165,501; 
medical, 41,291; education, 49,935; antima- 
larial work, 214,237; roads, 83,785; village 
improvement, 69,633; harbours, 1,993; holiday 
resorts, 20,500; miscellaneous, 137,619. This 
is regarded as a notable achievement “in a 
period that was marked by acute shortages 
of essential imported raw materials and 
skilled labor.” 

The entire Cyprus 10-year development 
program originally called for expenditures on 
various improvements and development 
works totaling £6,350,000, of which £1,750,000 
would be derived as grants from the United 
Kingdom Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund, £3,000,000 from local funds, and 
£1,600,000 from loans. [For details of the 
United Kingdom Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act and general colonial 10-year 
development plans, see “Development of Ec- 
onomic Resources in the British Colonies” in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 
1948.} Funds earmarked for the program 
totaled only £3,529,951 at the end of 1948, 
however, and consisted of current revenues 
set aside by the Cyprus Government between 
1946 and 1948 and £1,750,000 grants from 
the United Kingdom. 

The balance of available resources for the 
10-year program was estimated at £2,351,915 
at the end of 1948, which would be sufficient 
to finance the program for several years 
ahead. The report, however, implies that 
future fund allocations from local sources in 
Cyprus apparently are not assured; hence, 
current outlays are being restricted to the 
most essential projects. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRILATERAL GOODS-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH FINLAND AND U.S. S. R. 


An agreement between Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, and the U. S. S. R., signed at Mos- 
Cow on June 29, 1949, provides for the de- 
livery of 20,000,000 rubles’ worth of Finnish 
goods to the U.S. S. R. prior to July 31, 1950, 
and for Czechoslovakian deliveries of sugar, 
machinery, chemicals, and other products to 
Finland in an equal amount. [For additional 
details concerning Finnish deliveries, see the 
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announcement of a concurrent agreement 
between Finland, Poland, and the U.S. S. R. 
in this same section. ] 


Ecuador 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated July 7, 1949) 


Business continued slow in Ecuador during 
June. Sales were seasonably low, internal 
prices for the most part remained high, and 
food prices declined toward the end of the 
month, Credit was still restricted, although 
collections were prompter. Orders increased 
but remained small in size. Preoccupation 
with the economic effects of failure to dis- 
pose of the almost completely harvested rice 
crop was not overcome until the last days 
of June when the Government announced 
that it would continue to finance the harvest 
which is expected to produce an exportable 
surplus of some 60,000 metric tons. Although 
no mention was made concerning the mini- 
mum export price which would be authorized 
by the Government, a f. 0. b. price of US$8 
per hundred pounds is considered by trade 
sources to be a likely figure. Only small 
exportations have been made to date. In 
the meantime, although there is a serious 
shortage of storage facilities and the mills 
are producing only for domestic consump- 
tion, the attitude of the Government has pro- 
duced a certain amount of confidence among 
business people. 

Ecuadoran applications for loans of $2,- 
000,000 for a badly needed water distribution 
system for Guayaquil and for $1,000,000 for 
drainage construction in the city are re- 
ported to be receiving favorable considera- 
tion by the Export-Import Bank. The pres- 
ent systems are inadequate, and with the 
completion of additional consumer facilities 
(scheduled for next year) the inadequacy of 
the water supply will be accentuated. 

The arrival and installation of a new 1,440 
horsepower Diesel generator for the improve- 
ment of the electric-power facilities of 
Guayaquil is expected soon. 

An Ecuadoran firm has completed the out- 
fitting of two converted PC boats with re- 
frigeration facilities for the export of bananas 
to the United States. These boats will carry 
an estimated 30,000 stems per month. 

The Central Bank is making arrangements 
for the financing of the current harvest of 
cotton. The bank will pay 135 sucres per 
hundred points (at the present free rate, 
the sucre=US$0.059) for unginned cotton 
and 450 sucres per hundred pounds for 
ginned cotton, for sale to the national tex- 
tile industry at the same price. Decreased 
demand in the textile industry and large 
carry-over stocKs now on hand are expected 
to obviate the necessity for imports of cotton 
into Ecuador this year. Recent rulings of 
the official Monetary Board transferred ad- 
ditional textile items to the prohibited im- 
port list, as of July 1, so that now the im- 
portation of all stamped cotton, silk, and 
rayon textiles is prohibited, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION OF COM- 
MODITIES FOR IMPORT AND EXCHANGE 
CONTROLS 


A decision of the Ecuadoran Monetary 
Board, effective July 1, 1949, has transferred 
the following articles from the Prohibited 
list to the “C” (luxury) list of imports, ac- 
cording to an airgram of July 8 from the 
United States Embassy in Quito (numbers 


refer to paragraphs of the Customs Tariff 
Law): 

(96—-a) Candy; (100) chocolate, paste, bar, 
sirup; (103) coffee, roasted or ground, in- 
cluding instant types; (120) yerba-mate; 
(1387—-b) rum; (152-f) tobacco, cut plug, 
twisted, black; (238) lamps, lighting fixtures, 
chandeliers; (293) lavender flowers; (542) 
iron and steel articles, unspecified except 
engineering drawing instruments; (581l—a) 
copper, tin, yellow metal, bronze articles, 
unspecified, except copper plates, bars and 
piping, and plumbing fixtures, nickel for 
chrome-plated; (754~a) wooden penholders; 
(830) paper, metallic surfaced; (835) copy- 
paper and stationery papers; (860) crepe 
paper; (870) paper napkins; (901-f) card- 
board, oilcloth-lined, for cap visors; (1034) 
felt of wool mixed with other fibers, for shoe 
manufactures; (1089-g) chamois and other 
skins for automobile washing; (1089-r) 
leather, stamped; (1089-t) leather for the 
manufacture of gloves; (1135) cigarette 
holders; (1173—b) marbles; (1173-c) rubber 
balls; (1173-e) mechanical toys; (1173-f) 
dolls; (1173-g) dolls, dressed; (1173—p) toys, 
unspecified; (1188-89) pipes, smoking, all 
types. 

Goods listed in category “C’’ must be paid 
for with exchange acquired at the free- 
market rate, plus a charge of 5 sucres per 
dollar and taxes of 4 percent ad valorem and 
1 sucre per dollar. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 
5 and 12, August 9, and September 27, 1947, 
for previous announcements regarding ex- 
change and import permit classifications.] 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated July 11, 1949) 


The usual summer slump in Salvadoran 
business is now in progress, but current slow 
sales are being attributed to more than sea- 
sonal conditions. The market is highly 
competitive in all lines, and buyers are post- 
poning purchases with a view to obtaining 
lower prices. Textile dealers appear to be 
the hardest hit. With large stocks of rayon 
and cotton goods on their shelves, they are 
endeavoring to unload at the best price ob- 
tainable. The automobile market appears 
completely saturated. Some businessmen 
point out, however, the current slack trade 
merely appears out of proportion in contrast 
to the excellent market that has existed for 
3 years, and the relatively small Salvadoran 
market has merely found its normal postwar 
level. 

Local banks report collections not as satis- 
factory as during the first part of the year. 
An increasing number of Salvadoran mer- 
chants are failing to make prompt settle- 
ment for imported goods, in some cases 
refusing to pay until the United States ex- 
porter has granted a substantial reduction in 
price. This practice is becoming sufficiently 
common to warrant careful consideration 
by United States exporters of the extent to 
which credit terms can be granted. This 
situation probably will not improve signifi- 
cantly until the beginning of the coffee- 
harvesting season in October. 

There has been no deterioration in El 
Salvador’s healthy financial position. The 
Central Reserve Bank reported that its gold 
and foreign-exchange holdings on June 30, 
1949, totaled $36,400,000, as compared with 
$34,300,000 on June 30, 1948. 

Coffee exports during May amounted to 
102,429 bags (of 60 kilograms each), bringing 
to 1,150,260 bags the total shipments made 
since the beginning of the 1948-49 crop year 
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on October 1, 1948. Coffee brokers have been 
greatly encouraged during the past few weeks 
over the trends in the United States coffee 


market. Demand appears strong, and prices 
for strictly high-grown for future deliveries 
against the 1949-50 coffee crop have gone as 
high as $29.50 per hundred pounds. The 
1949-50 coffee crop is estimated at 1,150,000 
bags. 

As an incentive to both local and foreign 
capital, the Government on July 5, 1949, pub- 
lished a decree granting duty-free entry of 
machinery and supplies and tax-free opera- 
tions for cement factories until 1965. El 
Salvador has no cement factory, but the 
question of producing cement locally has 
been discussed seriously in Salvadoran gov- 
ernment and business circles for several 
years. Engineering reports indicate that the 
Metapan area in the northwest corner of the 
country has sufficient limestone deposits to 
support cement manufacturing. 

A definite settlement between the Salva- 
doran Railway Workers’ Union (Union de 
Trabajadores Ferrocarrileros) and the Amer- 
ican-owned International Railways of Cen- 
tral America, appears now to have been 
reached. The freight tie-ups at the Guate- 
malan frontier and at the Salvadoran ports 
have been unraveled and transportation has 
returned to normal. 

Two decrees promulgated on June 3, 1949, 
by the Council of Revolutionary Govern- 
ment established regulations governing indi- 
vidual labor contracts and working conditions 
in commercial and industrial establishments. 
(For details see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 11, 1949.) Excluded from the provi- 
sions of these regulations are most of the 
important United States companies operat- 
ing in El Salvador. Classes of workers not 
covered include: Agricultural workers; work- 
ers in sugar and coffee processing mills; ma- 
rine workers; persons employed in the air 
lines, power companies, railways, and in com- 
munication services. The exceptions are to 
be covered by future specific legislation. 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated July 4, 1949) 


The General Economic Planning Commit- 
tee’s report concerning Finland's current eco- 
nomic problems, released to the public in 
early June, recommended abolition of agri- 
cultural subsidies, derationing of and price 
increases in bread grains and products, tax 
alleviations, lower interest rates, reduced 
Governmental expenditures, rent increases, 
wage decontrol, and curtailment of the land- 
resettlement program. The Committee rec- 
ommended against exchange devaluation in 
the present unsettled international price 
conditions, although recognizing the latent 
need for such a move. Agrarian interests are 
objecting to the proposals regarding land re- 
settlement and agricultural subsidies, where- 
as export industries have revived demands 
for exchange devaluation. Action has already 
been taken on several proposals. Bread- 
grain prices for producers and consumers will 
be increased and grain subsidies will be abol- 
ished, effective July 1. At the same time, 
interest rates will be lowered 1 percent and 
a 5 percent reduction in the retail portion of 
the 20 percent turnover tax will also become 
effective. Rents were partially increased in 
May. [Note: The Finnish mark was devalued 
by 17.6 percent or from $1=136 Finnish marks 
to $1—160 Finnish marks on July 5.] 

The foreign-trade balance for the first 5 
months of 1949 showed exports (f. 0. b.) at 
18,775,000 Finnish marks and imports (c. i. f.) 
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at 23,041,000 Finnish marks. Comparable 
figures for last year were exports 17,009,000 
Finnish marks and imports 22,729,000 Finnish 
marks. Exports to hard-currency areas con- 
tinued to lag, however. Sales to the United 
States were less than 50 percent of the previ- 
ous year, pulp and paper (except newsprint) 
being especially low. Several large paper and 
pulp mills have temporarily curtailed produc- 
tion or shut down, because of the unsatisfac- 
tory export market. 

The annual trade agreement with the 
Netherlands was renewed. Finnish exports, 
it is stated, will amount to an estimated 
93,000,000 guilders against imports of 
90,000,000 guilders, a sizeable increase over the 
previous year if realized. Finland will im- 
port pig iron, wire, tubes, textile materials, 
fertilizers, chemicals, seeds, filament rayon, 
spices, tea, and a wide variety of other prod- 
ucts. Exports will include pulpwood, pit 
props, railroad ties, mechanical and chemical 
pulp, paper, prefabricated houses, and cop- 
per and steel products. Continuing efforts 
to develop new sources of trade, Finland also 
concluded a l-year agreement with Japan. 
Trade is expected to amount to $5,000,000 
each way with Finland importing textiles, 
waxes and oils, fish nets, and a ship, among 
other things, and exporting chemical pulp, 
kraft paper, turpentine, and pine oil (‘‘tall” 
oil). Negotiations were opened in Prague 
with Israel for a trade agreement, and a dele- 
gation went to Moscow to discuss the possi- 
bilities of increasing Finnish exports to the 
U.S. S. R., particularly prefabricated houses. 

The domestic economic situation continued 
to improve from the consumer's point of view. 
Consumer goods increased in quantity, va- 
riety, and quality, whereas prices, although 
still relatively high, were trending downward. 
The wholesale price index fell 14 points in 
May to 1057 (1935=—100), whereas the general 
cost-of-living index rose one point to 776 
(same base) as a result of the May rent in- 
creases. The wholesale turnover for April 
showed a seasonal upswing. Financially, 
savings continued to increase, deposits in all 
credit institutions at the end of the first 
quarter being almost one-fourth larger than a 
year ago. The internal public debt fell to 
111,900,000,000 Finnish marks at the end of 
May, the lowest point in 2 years, whereas the 
foreign debt remained at 42,700,000,000 marks. 
Loans by the Bank of Finland and commercial 
banks showed a slight seasonal increase in 
April and May. Currency circulation at the 
end of May was 28,200,000,000 marks, the 
highest in history, but was not considered in- 
flationary in view of the stable credit situa- 
tion and expanded business activity in gen- 
eral. 


Exchange and Finance 


FINNISH MARK DEVALUED 


The exchange value of the Finnish mark 
was reduced from 136 Finnish marks per 1 
United States dollar to 160 marks per dollar 
on July 5, 1949, according to a telegram 
of that date from the United States Lega- 
tion at Helsinki. Proportional reductions 
(of about 17.6 percent) were made in the 
valuation of the Finnish mark in terms of 
other currencies. The exchange value of the 
pound sterling in consequence is now 646 
Finnish marks. 

Finnish authorities believe that the recent 
sharp decline in world prices threatens to 
paralyze Finnish export industries and to 
cause serious difficulties for the economy of 
Finland. Devaluation was considered more 
desirable than reduction of productive ac- 
tivities. It is hoped that a continued de- 
cline in world prices will counteract the up- 
ward tendency of Finnish import prices 
caused by devaluation and that the cost-of- 
living index will not reach the level where 


wage increases become mandatory under 
Finnish law. 


FINLAND COMPLETES GERMAN-ASSETS Dg. 
LIVERIES TO U.S. S. R. 


“German Assets” deliveries to the 
U. S. S, R. by Finland have been virtually 
completed, according to the Finnish pregg 
of June 29, 1949. Goods and assets to the 
value of 6,558,970,000 Finnish marks haye 
been turned over and only 263,300,000 Fin. 
nish marks remain to be paid. In addition, 
the Finnish Custodian of Alien Property 
has paid a total of 471,000,000 Finnish Marks 
in various compensations to the Custodian 
of Soviet Property. Assets in the form of 
money and bonds were transferred at nom. 
inal value to the Soviet account in the Bank 
of Finland, and those in the form of stocks 
and property were turned over at taxation 
value to the Soviet commercial delegation 
in Finland (the account in the Bank of 
Finland has been liquidated through speci. 
fied services and commodity deliveries). 

The following original German assets com. 
pose the above total of 6,558,970,000 marks 
(all figures in millions of Finnish marks): 
Securities 297.6, real estate 65.2, personal 
property 18.3, German bank accounts in Fin. 
land 179.5, debt of Finnish Defense Forces 
to German Army 3,772, resources of Ger. 
man Army in Finland 753.97, Finnish debts 
to Finnish-German clearing account 5502, 
German balance in clearing account 8084, 
goods on consignment 61.8, capitalized value 
of German life insurance in Finland 1, mis. 
cellaneous (granite) 51 

It will be noted that the above payments 
are in addition to the reparations deliveries 
specified by the Finland-U. S. S. R. agree- 
ment concerning reparations of December 
17, 1944, and to the so-called “restitutions,” 
under the Armistice Agreement of Septem- 
ber 19, 1944. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRILATERAL GOODS-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH POLAND AND U.S. S. R. 


An agreement between Finland, Poland, 
and the U. S. S. R., signed at Moscow on 
June 29, 1949, provides for the delivery of 
80,000,000 rubles worth of specified Finnish 
goods to the U.S. S. R. prior to July 31, 1950, 
and for the supply of coal of equal value by 
Poland to Finland in return, according to 
a report of July 2 from the American Lega- 
tion, Helsinki. 

The new agreement will make the use of 
foreign exchange in the purchase of Polish 
coal by Finland unnecessary, it is stated, and 
anticipates the importation of 1,250,000 met- 
ric tons of Polish coal by Finland during 
the present year; the delivery of 600,000 tons 
of the coal previously arranged for 1949 
shipment is postponed to 1950 

The commodities to be supplied by Fin- 
land to the U. S. S. R. under this agreement 
and under a similar triangular trade agree- 
ment between Czechoslovakia, Finland, and 
the U. S. S. R. are stated to include over 
50,000,000 rubles worth of prefabricated 
houses, 25,000 standards of lumber products, 
copper products, and wooden fishing trawlers 
and tugs. The total value of contemplated 
Finnish deliveries under this agreement and 
the similar Czechoslovak-Finland-vU. S. S. R. 
agreement [reported in this same section] 
amounts to 100,000,000 rubles (equivalent to 
2,500,000,000 Finnish marks at the time of 
conclusion). 

The new agreements are supplementary to 
existing bilateral goods-exchange  agree- 
ments, and it is understood that during their 
negotiation there were further discussions 
of Finnish machine deliveries under the pre- 
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vious Finland-U. S.S.R. agreement. Finnish 
offers of agricultural products, chiefly pork 
and cheese, and of pulp and paper products 
are said not to have been of interest to the 
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France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated June 23, 1949) 


The Government's budget-balancing meas- 
ures included a bill passed early in June per- 
mitting the free sale of gasoline (at a pre- 
mium price) for the first time since the war. 
Essential users purchase gasoline at two- 
thirds of the free-sale price. General con- 
cern over France's inability to show progress 
jn exports, particularly to hard-currency 
areas, continues to increase both in Govern- 
ment and business circles. Although both 
food and goods prices remained stable dur- 
ing the month, buyers’ resistance continued 
to make retail sales dull in most lines. The 
trend of slightly rising unemployment 
leveled off in June. Although the situation 
is not yet serious, it is receiving increased 
public attention. Industrial production was 
slightly below spring peaks but generally 
high. Present forecasts for the 1949 wheat 
crop indicate that it will be approximately 9 
percent less than that of 1948, with con- 
tinued wheat imports probable in 1950. 
Present indications are that the tourist sea- 
son is bringing unexpectedly heavy returns 
in foreign exchange to the Government be- 
cause of the fact that black-market currency 
operations have practically ceased now that 
the “parallel” quotation approximates the 
Official ‘“‘free’’ rate of exchange. 


FINANCE 


The plan of Finance Minister Petsche for 
restoring financial equilibrium, as adopted 
by the National Assembly, provides for esti- 
mated receipts of 80,400,000,000 francs and 
expenditures of 82,300,000,000 francs. The 
major single source of revenue, the free sale 
of gasoline, has been approved as have many 
of the budgetary economies. The increased 
subsidy to the national railway, as well as 
the salary increases for civil servants, have 
also been authorized but not yet made effec- 
tive. The principal point in the program 
remaining unsettled is the military budget. 
This is in the course of being debated. 

At the request of the French Government, 
the ECA released 27,000,000,000 francs from 
the franc counterpart of ECA grants to 
France. These funds are to be used for the 
financing of French re-equipment expendi- 
tures. This is the fourth such release during 
the calendar year 1949, total releases to date 
amounting to 192,000,000,000 francs. 

On June 10 the Belgian franc was added 
to the list of currencies traded on the French 
official free-exchange market. The opening 
price, which has been maintained, was 7.50 
French francs for 1 Beigian franc, as com- 
pared with the Stabilization Fund rate of 
6.208 French francs for 1 Belgian franc. The 
black-market rate for the dollar has slowly 
declined to the point where there is a spread 
of only about 10 points between the official 
free rate and the black rate, 330 francs—$1 
and 340 francs -$1, respectively 


FOREIGN TRADE 


France’s exports during May in terms of 
dollars amounted to 138,600,000, whereas im- 
ports were 223,500,000, with a resulting 
monthly deficit of 84,900,000. This deficit 
slightly exceeded the monthly average for 
the first quarter, although it was less than 
the April deficit. Metropolitan exports to 
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Overseas Territories in May expressed in 
dollars amounted to 103,800,000, whereas im- 
ports were 73,600,000, approximately the 
same as the corresponding April figures. 

The Government is devoting increasing at- 
tention to the export market now that 
production in many lines exceeds current 
domestic demand. Several contemplated 
measures include the creation of an Export 
Advisory Committee consisting of Govern- 
mental and industry representatives to sug- 
gest steps to be taken by the Government 
to assist exporters and to advise them on 
Governmental policy. The Government also 
proposes to create several foreign trade zones 
in France and the Overseas Territories 
where goods can be manipulated and trans- 
formed for reexport. Other projected meas- 
ures include further relaxation of present 
export regulations and additional financial 
benefits to exporters. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop estimates as of June 1 indicated that 
probable harvests will be more favorable 
than was anticipated in April and early 
May. General rains in May overcame some 
of the bad effects of the dry winter and early 
spring. Crop conditions on June 1, however, 
were below those of a year earlier and, with 
soil moisture still below normal, most crops 
are dependent upon current rains from now 
until harvest time. The 1949 wheat crop is 
now estimated at 6,968,000 metric tons, or 
about 9 percent below the final figure for 
1948, Since the 1948 crop was insufficient to 
meet all requirements prior to the 1949 
harvest, it appears likely that somewhat 
larger imports may be necessary before the 
1950 harvest. 

The general food position in France is 
much beter than in June 1948. Prices of 
many items, particularly dairy and meat 
products, continue high in relation to con- 
sumer incomes, and most meats are still 
subject to price controls, but quantities 
considerably larger than last year are availa- 
ble. The only food items now rationed are 
sugar, coffee, rice, and fluid vegetable oils 
other than olive oil. Prices of vegetables are 
seasonally lower. If weather conditions con- 
tinue generally favorable, no upward move- 
ment other than seasonal adjustments is to 
be expected in food prices in the next few 
weeks. 

LABOR 


The labor scene was relatively calm during 
the month as prices remained stable and the 
upward trend of unemployment continued, 
particularly in the consumer goods industries. 
Early in the month, the Federation of Chris- 
tian Labor Unions (CFTC) held a national 
conference at Paris, which concluded with a 
reaffirmation of its position demanding the 
return to open collective bargaining for 
wages as opposed to Government-fixed wage 
levels and a general accord on the principles 
of “unity of action” with other trade unions 
only on technical questions. On June 15, 
Government workers staged a 24-hour “warn- 
ing” strike to emphasize their demand for 
increased wages. The strike passed without 
incident and with fairly general participa- 
tion. The government was firm in rejecting 
immediate demands, but is in the process of 
granting moderate increases and reclassifica- 
tion where necessary. 


PETROLEUM 


The National Assembly voted to begin the 
free sale of gasoline without coupons on June 
4 at 63 francs per liter. Priority users may 
continue to purchase gasoline at 43 francs 
per liter against coupons. Essentially, this is 
an indirect tax measure calculated to raise 
about 20,000,000,000 francs for the Govern- 
ment. Sales resistance may reduce this esti- 
mate somewhat, but an increasing number 


of automobiles have been noticed on the 
roads since the measure was passed. 

Tourists, to benefit from the 43-franc rate, 
must purchase priority coupons against for- 
eign exchange, as under previous regulations, 
and in addition must exchange foreign cur- 
rency in the amount of three times the value 
of the gasoline coupons purchased. 


ELECTRICITY 


The past winter witnessed a severe shortage 
of electricity in France. Drought caused 
hydroelectric-energy output to be unusually 
low and thermal production was held down 
by the low level of coal stocks following the 
strikes last autumn. It now appears that 
severe shortages may occur again next year 
unless rains are unusually heavy. Dams sup- 
plying hydroelectric plants were only 36 per- 
cent filled on June 20, 1949, compared with 
80 percent on the same date last year. The 
increase in thermal capacity during 1949, 
moreover, is expected to be less than during 
1948, whereas the rate of increase in con- 
sumption so far has been nearly constant. 


PRICES 


The general cost of living in France appears 
to have remained stable in the last 3 months. 
Food prices have shown little change since 
April. Primarily because of the failure of 
producers of manufactured items to lower 
prices, there has been no substantial decrease 
in retail prices of finished products to match 
the reduced level of agricultural prices. Serv- 
ice charges also remain at a relatively high 
level. The price index for industrial raw 
materials and semi-finished products declined 
2 percent in May largely because of a small 
decrease in the prices of copper, zinc, leather, 
pulp, and paper. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


During the month, France concluded sev- 
eral bilateral commercial agreements, the 
most important of which was signed on June 
4 at Bern between Switzerland and France 
for a 1-year period. Other agreements, also 
yearly, were completed with Spain and Italy 
and negotiations were begun with the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Union and the U.S. 5S. R. 


TouRIST TRADE 


Because of the decline of foreign curren- 
cies on the black market, the Government is 
receiving unexpectedly heavy revenues from 
tourism. Local newspapers report that the 
Banque de France is hard pressed to print 
notes to cover the estimated daily receipts 
of between $100,000 and $150,000. Govern- 
mental receipts of tourist dollars are now 
greater than at any time since the war, and 
this situation is expected to continue as long 
as the official and blackmarket exchange rates 
remain at or near prevailing levels. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


Exports From SOvIET ZONE INCREASING 


Since the Leipzig Spring Fair of March 6— 
13, 1949, exports from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many have increased considerably, states the 
Soviet-licensed German economic press. 

Principal export commodities are: Lathes, 
bicycles and automotive vehicles, printing 
equipment, typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, sewing machines, cameras, movie 
projectors and other optical products, med- 
ical and musical instruments, toys, and arti- 
ficial flowers. Other shipments abroad in- 
clude agricultural and woodworking machin- 
ery, iron products, and watches. The coun- 
tries principally supplied with these commod- 
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ities are not only the Eastern European coun- 
tries, but also the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, South Africa, 
Egypt, Israel, Syria, Iran, Afghanistan, India, 
China, and Ceylon. 


BIZONAL PRODUCTION CONTINUES TO 
INCREASE 


Industrial production in Bizonal Germany 
has increased from 81 percent of the 1936 
level in January 1949 to 87 percent in May, 
according to an OMGUS press release. The 
most spectacular advances were in petroleum 
and coal products, which increased by more 
than 25 percent during May. Significant 
gains were also shown in the output of 
stones and earths, leather and leather prod- 
ucts, mining (excluding coal), and motor 
vehicles. 

The 1936 level of production has already 
been surpassed in five industrial groups: 
Electrical equipment, 173 percent; electricity 
and gas, 136 percent; mining (excluding 
coal), 127 percent; petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts, 120 percent; and glass and ceramics, 
113 percent. The significance of many of 
these increases is mitigated by the fact that 
some industries, such as electrical equip- 
ment, were located principally in Eastern 
Germany and Berlin. 

Coal production is still below the 1936 level 
but had advanced to 91 percent of that level 
at the end of May. Production of motor 
vehicles increased by 10 percent during May, 
reaching 86 percent of the 1936 level. Other 
major industries, the output of which is con- 
siderably below the average of industrial pro- 
duction, are iron and steel, non-ferrous met- 
als, and optical goods. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPIRITS: INTERNAL TAX FIXED IN EASTERN 
ZONE AND SECTOR OF BERLIN 


Internal taxes on spirits were fixed for 
the Soviet Zone of Germany and Soviet Sec- 
tor of Berlin by a decree of April 20, 1949, 
issued by the German Economics Commis- 
sion. 

The new tax rates, made effective retroac- 
tively as of April 1, 1949, are as follows, in 
Deutsche marks per hectoliter of alcohol: 
Spirits for drinking purposes, 11,700; and 
extrafine filtered spirits, 12,700. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 20, 1948, for internal tax rates in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FUNCTIONAL AGENCIES SET Up To ALLO- 
CATE COMMODITIES AND HANDLE IMPORT 
MATTERS IN BIZONAL AREA 


Under Economic Council Ordinance No. 100 
of May 6, 1949, the Director of the Bizonal 
Administration for Economics has been au- 
thorized to establish functional agencies. 
These agencies, which are subordinate to the 
Director and part of the Administration for 
Economics, allocate those commodities still 
under allocation controls among the various 
consuming enterprises. They also make rec- 
ommendations to the import-control and 
planning authorities regarding the quantities 
and specifications of the imported commodi- 
ties required by German industry, ensure 
that imported goods are channeled to the 
proper consumer, and select importers to 
handle purchases under certain of the im- 
port quotas approved by the Import Advisory 
Committee. 

Before making decisions or taking action, 
each functional agency must consult its ad- 
visory council, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives from all stages in the production 
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Germany: Announcement of 
Sale of I. G. Farben Unit 


The first unit of the former I. G. Far- 
ben combine to be sold to private pur- 
chasers will be Kalle & Company AG of 
Wiesbaden-Biebrich, according to a re- 
cent announcement of the U. S. Military 
Government. Eventually, all 50 of the 
now-independent economic units which 
formerly comprised the I. G. Farben 
properties in the U. S. Zone will be put 
up forsale. In order to preserve the pos- 
sibility of permitting foreign stockhold- 
ers to purchase interests in the newly 
constituted units, 20 percent of the stock 
in the new company will be withheld for 
possible future purchase by foreign in- 
terests when the ban on foreign invest- 
ment is lifted. This percentage repre- 
sents the approximate over-all foreign 
ownership of I. G. Farben properties in 
the four zones of Germany. 











and sale of the group of products concerned 
industry, handicrafts, and commerce—and 
representatives of the trade unions in this 
field. The Director may also appoint out- 
siders. Where the advisory council and the 
functional agency are not able to reach agree- 
ment, or where all members of one group rep- 
resented in the advisory council—industry, 
handicrafts, commerce, trade unions, or out- 
siders—oppose the majority decision, the 
matter must be submitted to the Director 
for decision. 

Sixteen of these functional agencies (Fach- 
stellen) were set up pursuant to an Or- 
dinance of May 30, 1949. The following 
agencies have their seat at Frankfurt-am- 
Main Hoechst, U.S. Zone; Fachstelle Nichtei- 
sen-Metalle (nonferrous metals); Fachstelle 
Edelmetalle (precious metals); Fachstelle 
Eisen-und Metallverarbeitung (iron and 
metal working); Fachstelle Chemie (chemi- 
cals); Fachstelle Kautschuk (rubber); Fach- 
stelle Textilwirtschaft (textile industry); 
Fachstelle Leder, Schuhe, 2auchwaren 
(leather, shoes, furs, and skins); Fachstelle, 
Holz und Papier (wood and paper); Fachstelle 
Steine und Erden (stones and earths) 
Fachstelle Glas und Keramik (glass and ce- 
ramics); Fachstelle Tabak (tobacco); and 
Fachstelle Bauwirtschaft (building and con- 
struction). The following agencies have 
their seat at Hamburg, British Zone: Fach- 
stelle Schiffbau (shipbuilding), Fachstelle 
Mineraloel (petroleum), and Fachstelle Kaf- 
fee (coffee). The Fachstelle Stahl und Eisen 
(iron and steel) is at Duesseldorf, British 
Zone. 


DECENTRALIZED IMPORT PROCEDURE Ex- 
TENDED TO FRENCH ZONE 


The import procedure introduced for the 
Bizonal Area on February 28, 1949, was ex- 
tended to the French Zone effective July 15, 
by Amendment A to JEIA Instruction No. 29 
issued July 5. [See Foreign COMMERCE 
WEEKLY Of May 30, page 19; April 4, page 26; 
and March 14, page 19, for details of the 
operation of this procedure.] The Import 
Advisory Committee was expanded to in- 
clude representatives of the French Military 
Government and German Government au- 
thorities of the French Zone. 


REGULATIONS COVERING ScrRAP-IRON Ex- 
PORTS REVISED FOR WESTERN GERMANY 


Effective July 1, 1949, scrap-iron exports 
from western Germany will be handled 
under the normal export procedures of JEIA 
Instruction No. 1, according to a JEIA press 


release of June 28. This means that sera: 
iron will no longer be allocated for export in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
OEEC ad hoc committee on steel scrap in 
Paris. However, scrap-export contracts wij 
still require approval of the Main Office of 
the Joint Export-Import Agency in Frank. 
furt. 

The export prices remain unchanged at 
$28.50 per ton f. a. s., German frontier for 
steel scrap, and $45.50 per ton f. a. s., German 
frontier for cast-iron scrap, with appropriate 
differentials for inland loading points, 

Scrap exports from western Germany 
reached a peak in May of 346,000 tons, valueg 
at about $9,100,000. The total for the periog 
October 1, 1948, to May 31, 1949, exceeded 
2,240,000 tons 


Hungary 
Exchange and Finance 


REVISION OF INCOME-TAX LAW 


Decree No. 13400 /1948 Korm. on the gen- 
eral income tax in Hungary was amended on 
June 11, 1949, to provide certain reductions 
in the tax rates. The new rates range from 
24 forints on taxable net income of 1,200 
forints to 32,520 forints on income of 84,000 
forints (11.74 forints—$1 U. S. currency), 
Any income in excess of 84,000 forints is 
subject to a 70 percent tax 

[A limited number of copies of an English 
translation of the decree and amendment are 
available on a loan basis from the European 
Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated July 5, 1949) 


On June 30, 1949, the Government of India 
announced the ratification of the new Indo- 
Pakistan agreement for the mutual supply 
of certain essential commodities during the 
year 1949-50, which was signed at Karachi on 
June 24, 1949. Under the new agreement 
Pakistan agreees to supply to India 450,000 
bales of cotton, 270,000 hides and _ skins, 
4,000,000 bales of raw jute, 15,000 tons of 
rape and mustard seed, and 2,000,000 maunds 
of rock salt India, on its part, agrees to 
make available 23 items, including prin- 
cipally mill-made cloth, coal, vegetable oils, 
steel and pig iron. A provision is included 
for the limitation of India’s adverse trade 
balance with Pakistan to 200,000,000 rupees 
during the period covered. (1 rupee-—approx- 
imately $9.30.) 

It was announced also that agreement had 
been reached for the renewal of the Indo- 
Pakistan payments agreement, with certain 
modifications, until June 30, 1950. As in the 
previous agreement, no exchange control 
will be established between the two coun- 
tries, each agreeing to hold a maximum of 
150,000,000 rupees of the other’s currency. 
The present agreement provides, however, 
that accumulated balances in excess of 150,- 
000,000 rupees shall be settled in convertible 
sterling up to a maximum of 200,000,000 
rupees, in contrast to the former limit of 
100,000,000 rupees. Balances in excess of the 
new limit must be settled in blocked sterling. 

On June 29, 1949, the Prime Minister, in & 
radio address to the nation, stressed again the 
gravity of the food problem and reiterated 
the determination of the Government t 
make the country wholly independent of im- 
ported food by 1951. His statement in gen- 
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eral followed the main outlines of the Food 
Minister’s announcement of March 19 but 
laid comparatively greater stress on the need 
for shifting dietary habits to reduce the de- 
mand for rice. The address was timed to 
spotlight the Bombay conference of Provin- 
cial food officials which convened on June 30, 
1949, to draw up the food program for the 
ensuing year. 

An Indo-Hungarian Trade Agreement be- 
came effective on June 15, 1949, having been 
ratified by both Governments. (See FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 25, 1949.) ‘This is 
one of a series of trade agreements concluded 
py India with soft-currency countries in an 
effort to obtain as many essential imports as 
possible from such countries and thereby to 
relieve the shortage of hard currencies. 

It was announced on June 7, 1949, that the 
Government has entered into a 15-year agree- 
ment with two French firms, the Banque Ma- 
rocaine de Credit and the Société de Produits 
Chimiques des Terres Rares, to set up a plant 
for processing monazite sands in India. 
The plant, which the Indian Government 
authorities hope will be in operation within 
a year, is to treat 1,500 tons of monazite 
sands each year and to produce thorium, 
cerium, and other rare-earth salts for in- 
ternal consumption and for such export as 
may be considered in the national interest. 

On June 16, 1949, the Government an- 
nounced its intention to purchase all stocks 
of beryl in the hands of dealers or mine 
owners. Under the Atomic Energy Act, beryl 
is a prescribed substance which may be com- 
pulsorily acquired by the Government. 

The Ministry of Transport announced on 
June 25, 1949, that in view of the improve- 
ment in the supply position of gasoline it had 
been decided to increase by approximately 
25 percent the gasoline quotas of the various 
Provinces and States for civil consumption 
in the July — September quarter. Additional 
quotas also have been sanctioned for the ports 
and nearby railway stations in order to as- 
sist in clearing the congestion at the ports 
and to facilitate the movement of traffic by 
road. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING OF MINERAL OILS AND 
LUBRICANTS FROM DOLLAR AREAS 


In the latest announcement of import- 
licensing policy issued by the Government 
of India, it was stated that licenses for im- 
porting certain mineral oils and lubricating 
oils from dollar and hard-currency countries 
would be granted liberally. In view of the 
acute dollar stringency, the licensing of these 
commodities will hereafter be restricted. The 
licensing of certain oils will now be granted 
on the basis of a 6-month quota equal to 40 
percent of the applicant’s annual imports of 
the article from the United States in any 
complete financial year from 1937—38 to 
1948-49. All applications for licenses that 
may be made in the future or have been made 
s0 far should be supported by documentary 
evidence of imports of the applicants. 

The products so affected are: Cutting oil, 
transformer oil, insulating oil, switch oil, 
mineral colza oil, shock-absorber oil, flush- 
ing oil, leather oil, penetrating oil, viscolite 
fluids, sulfoline oils, kid-finishing oil, tex- 
tile-finishing oil, selene, sulfonated setine, 
automotive and aviation oils, paraflow 46 X 
petroleum sulfonated C~-750, prorex oils, 
sovaloids, sovasprays, form fluids, fiber oils, 
woolrex oil, cellusorb, weaverex, sovakotos, 
sOva-quench, vould oil, heat transfer oil and 
lubricating oils, other than white spindle oil. 


JUTE-Goops Export Quota ANNOUNCED 


The Government of India has allocated 
135,000 long tons of jute goods for exporta- 
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tion to the United States for the 6-month 
period June 26 to December 25, 1949. This 
quota is subject to the provision that all 
imports of jute goods from India during 
the next 2 years will be utilized exclusively 
for internal consumption and none will be 
reexported to other destinations. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON LINEN PIECE Goops 
AND WOOL BLANKETS REIMPOSED; QUOTA 
ON WOOLEN PIECE GOODS ALTERED 


The Irish Government has reimposed the 
duty on linen piece goods which had been 
suspended since March 1943. Effective from 
June 28, 1949, woven piece goods containing 
more than 60 percent by weight of linen, with 
certain exceptions (imported under Tariff 
Reference No. 272/6), are subject to the full 
duty of 40 percent ad valorem, and to a pref- 
erential duty of 20 percent ad valorem when 
imported from the United Kingdom or Can- 
ada. On importation from Commonwealth 
countries other than the United Kingdom 
or Canada, the rate is 40 percent ad valorem. 

On June 28, 1949, the duties on blankets 
wholly or mainly of wool were reimposed, 
after having.been suspended since July 1943. 
The duties reimposed under Tariff Reference 
No. 17/2 are the same as those in effect prior 
to suspension: Full, 50 percent ad valorem; 
preferential (United Kingdom and Canada), 
25 percent ad valorem; preferential (other 
Commonwealth countries), 50 percent ad 
valorem. Also effective June 28, the duties 
under Tariff Reference No. 277/1 insofar as 
they apply to “yarns and rovings made wholly 
or partly of wool or worsted .. .” are reim- 
posed at the rates which applied before sus- 
pension in November 1941, i. e. 3344 percent 
ad valorem, full and preferential. 

The quota restriction on the importation 
of woven woolen piece goods was altered, ef- 
fective June 28, 1949, by removing the limit 
of value and by reducing the weight limit to 
4144 ounces per square yard. Accordingly, 
the goods to which the Control of Imports 
(Quota No. 13) Order, 1935 (as amended), 
now refers are “all woven tissues (other than 
floor coverings) which are made wholly or 
partly of wool or worsted and are imported 
in the piece and are not less than 12 inches 
in width, and are not less than 414 ounces in 
weight per square yard.” 


Israel 
Economic Conditions 


ISRAELI HOUSING PLANS 


Some 30,000 houses will be built for new 
immigrants during the next several months, 
in conformance with plans prepared by the 
Ministry of Labor, states the Israel Economic 
Bulletin (an official publication). Of these, 
about 4,000 are to be temporary huts; 16,000 
will consist of permanent homes to be con- 
structed by the semipublic “‘Amidar” Hous- 
ing Co.; and approximately 10,000 will be 
Government houses. 

With reference to these latter houses, the 
number per dunam (1 dunam=approxi- 
mately one-fourth acre) will be kept so low 
that even if one-room units now being con- 
structed are expanded to two or three rooms, 
there still will be space for gardens. Each 
unit will cover between 22 and 30 square 
meters of land and will be expandable. A 
number of models which can be built for 
I£300 to I£450 (I£1=—approximately $3.02) 
have been offered. 


It is expected that this building activity 
and public-works program will provide jobs, 
on an increasing scale, for about 15,000 per- 
sons by November. 


Malaya and 
Singapore 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Governments of Malaya and Singapore 
announced on July 9, 1949, a temporary sus- 
pension of import licensing of shipments 
from the dollar area, including Japan, “‘ex- 
cept in exceptional cases where such sus- 
pension wouid have grave effects.” The new 
control does not affect goods afloat or goods 
already covered by import licenses but not 
yet shipped. Imports of hard-currency goods 
from Hong Kong are still freely permitted 
under existing regulations, which require 
payment to be made in sterling or Straits 
dollars; no remittances will be made beyond 
Hong Kong. It is recognized by the authori- 
ties that imports of such necessities as in- 
fants’ food, and certain steel items will still 
have to be permitted from the dollar area. 
A list of permitted imports under the new 
control will be issued shortly. 

Some omissions from permissible imports 
from hard-currency sources are known to 
include cinema equipment, unexposed films, 
photographic equipment, powdered milk, 
newsprint, tin plate, typewriters, and family- 
size refrigerators. Motion-picture film for 
rental to exhibitors may still be imported; 
this permission does not extend to motion- 
picture film bought outright. 

The action taken in Malaya and Singapore 
is the product of decisions which have been 
made recently in London as the result of the 
intensified dollar problem of the sterling area. 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 


(Dated July 11, 1949) 


The most important development in Mex- 
ico during June was the official revaluation of 
the peso at 8.65 to the dollar. Since the aban- 
donment of the old rate of 4.86 in July of 
1948, the fluctuating exchange rate had kept 
business and industry in a state of uncer- 
tainty. By the last week in May the peso 
had declined to 8.50, but the trend reversed 
itself during the first half of June, as rumors 
gained credence that the peso would be sta- 
bilized at about 8 to the dollar. It was there- 
fore somewhat of a shock when it was an- 
nounced that, beginning June 18, parity with 
respect to the dollar would be 8.65. Stabili- 
zation was accompanied by financial support 
from abroad, consisting of the setting up of 
a United States Treasury Stabilization Fund 
of $25,000,000, and of rights to draw on $22,- 
500,000 from the International Monetary 
Fund during the next year. 

Reasons advanced for the apparently “gen- 
erous”’ rate were that it would prove attrac- 
tive to flight capital which had previously left 
the country and which could now be returned 
at a profit in pesos; that it would encourage 
expansion of exports of Mexican products, 
and at the same time tend to brake the flow 
of imports. The last was important in the 
face of declining prices abroad, which it was 
feared, might result in diminution of indus- 
trial activity within the country, adversely 
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affecting the employment situation and re- 
ducing fiscal revenues. 

Concurrently with the fixing of the new 
rate, the Minister of Finance outlined a sup- 
porting program designed to: Maintain the 
balance reportedly achieved during the first 
quarter of the year in the Federal budget; 
continue the credit policies of Government 
aimed to prevent inflation by directing pri- 
vate banking resources into channels most 
beneficial to the nation; limit monetary cir- 
culation; hold down prices of foods and other 
essentials so that the income of the working 
class may retain as much as possible of its 
buying power; lower import tariff rates on 
raw and semimanufactured materials and on 
industrial and agricultural machinery and 
equipment, in order to permit of lower do- 
mestic manufacturing costs; retain the 15 
percent ad valorem surtax on exports but not 
to hamper such trade by higher imposts; 
further restricts imports of consumer ar- 
ticles; and facilitate exports through elimi- 
nation of some permit requirements and 
simplification of procedure in the case of 
others. 

First reaction in the business community 
was one of surprise at the “high” rate, but 
there was also a sense of relief that, after 
months of uncertainty and losses suffered 
on accounts receivable in pesos, importers 
and merchants could again look forward to 
a period when they could order goods and 
establish prices with some assurance of sta- 
bility. Exporters were pleased, too, at the 
prospect of holding some of their markets 
abroad, or even expanding their volume in 
regions where the price factor had hitherto 
prevented successful competition in selling 
such items as textiles, leather goods, fibers, 
and sugar. 

Following sharply on the heels of peso 
stabilization, a decree was published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 21, prohibiting the im- 
portation of merchandise corresponding to 
207 fractions of the Mexican import tariff. 
The list was heavily weighted with textile 
items. No Trade Agreement items were in- 
cluded in the new list of prohibitions. Most 
difficult aspects of the measure were the ex- 
tremely brief period allowed for entry of 
goods already in transit, and failure to pro- 
vide for “hardship” cases involving goods al- 
ready ordered and “‘in the works” abroad, and 
possibly paid for in full in advance or on 
which irrevocable letters of credit were out- 
standing. Subsequently the Mexican Gov- 
ernment extended the effective date of the 
decree by 6 days ard agreed to give consid- 
eration to meritorious hardship situations. 

Mexico’s balance of trade for May, accord- 
ing to official statistics, was a “favorable” 
one for the first time since May 1948. Latest 
corrected figures show exports in May 1949 
to have been valued at 322,400,000 pesos, 
with imports amounting to 313,100,000—the 
excess of exports being about 9,300,000 pesos. 
Increase in the value, in pesos, of exports 
accounted for the reversed trend of the 
country’s foreign trade. Shipments abroad 
were up approximately 90,000,000 pesos over 
April, whereas May imports were less than 
1,000,000 pesos higher than for April. 

The United States continued to hold first 
place in Mexico's foreign trade during the 
first quarter of 1949. United States pur- 
chases represented 81 percent of Mexico’s 
entire exports for the period. As a supplier, 
the United States accounted for 87 percent 
of the total of Mexican imports. 

Livestock conditions were mostly normal 
for May, but rain was needed over the area 
south from Chihuahua to Guanajuato and 
east to Tampico and Veracruz. Meat-can- 
ning operations were moderately active in 
June, and shipments of frozen beef were 
made from the packing plant at Tampico. 
The latter encountered difficulty in getting 
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animals to slaughter, owing to restrictions 
imposed by the Government designed to 
prevent depletion of stocks in the Huasteca 
region from which Mexico City allegedly 
draws its supplies. Reports circulate that 
England will enter the frozen-beef market 
for a considerable tonnage later in the year. 

The continued drought in June probably 
will force a revision downward on some of 
the crop yields. Estimate on cotton, for 
example, may have to be dropped below the 
710,000 bales previously calculated, but a 
bumper crop is still expected. If reasonably 
free exportation of cotton is permitted by 
the Government, a large portion of the 
Matamoros harvest should move out of the 
country before the United States fiber comes 
onto the market. Thus, possibly 250,000 
bales will be shipped abroad during the next 
2 months, but there will still be ample 
supplies of Laguna-grown cotton for domese- 
tic consumption. 

Corn harvest for 1949 still looks very favor- 
able, with probability of amounting to 3,000,- 
000 metric tons. This should be more than 
ample for domestic needs. Wheat-threshing 
progressed favorably during June, and al- 
though conditions are not unfavorable, it 
seems that total yield for the country will 
be slightly less than the estimated 451,000 
metric tons. The Government estimates 
that 250,000 tons of imported wheat will be 
needed to meet domestic requirements this 
year, representing a costly, but for the pres- 
ent unavoidable, drain on the country’s ex- 
change reserves. Rice growers anticipate a 
record harvest of 100,000 metric tons for 
1949, which would give a substantial export 
surplus, 25,000 tons of which planters hope 
to sellin Cuba. Barley harvest also will show 
an exportable surplus, reported to amount to 
15,000 metric tons. 

The export season on winter vegetables 
was about over in June, and shipments were 
generally below the 1948 level. Only 6,144 
carloads, 5,611 of which represented toma- 
toes, had been exported up to May 31, com- 
pared with 8.028 cars up to May 22 of the 1948 
season, of which tomatoes accounted for 
6,911 cars. 

In the petroleum industry, a serious strike 
was averted in the early days of June. Al- 
though the strike notice of the workers 
had been declared illegal on the basis of 
technicalities, nevertheless increased wages 
and benefits were granted by the manage- 
ment of Petroleos Mexicanos in the amount 
of 33,000,000 pesos per annum. No im- 
portant new fields of petroleum were dis- 
covered during June. Unimportant wells 
were brought in around Reynosa. Mean- 
while, preparations are going ahead for ex- 
ploratory drilling operations in the south, 
both on inland and tide-water locations. 
Production of petroleum from _ proven 
Mexican fields during June continued at 
an average of approximately 166,000 barrels 
per day. 

The mining industry was affected by the 
decline in world prices of metals. In the 
Nacozari area of the State of Sonora, the 
suspension of copper-mining operations 
threw 1,200 miners out of work. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000 persons are affected by this 
situation, and the Governor of the State is 
giving the matter his personal attention. 
Marginal operations in other parts of the 
country also are encountering difficulty in 
maintaining production. 

Automobile assemblies in Mexico will be 
sharply reduced, according to latest figures 
of the Mexican Government corresponding to 
quotas of the various assembly plants in 
Mexico. For the year beginning July 1, 1949, 
the Government is reported to be allotting 
15,900 automotive units to the half-dozen 
or so assembly plants operating in Mexico. 
This compares with more than 27,000 units 


apportioned among the various plants last 
year. Because of the small allotment re. 
ceived, some of the plants may be unable to 
continue, and, in such cases, their quotas 
will be deducted from the total. Reasons 
alleged for the cut in allotments are the 
protection of the recently established ex. 
change rate of the Mexican peso, and com. 
parative lack of demand at the high prices 
prevailing for cars in Mexico. 
Cost-of-living index (1939=100) corre. 
corresponding to the working-class sector in 
Mexico City stood at 332 in May and 3333 
in June, compared with 314.2 and 314.5, re. 
spectively, for the same months of 1948, 


Nicaragua 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated July 14, 1949) 


The dominant factor in the Nicaraguan 
economy continues to be the severe short- 
age of dollar exchange, and business circles 
in general are pessimistic over the possi- 
bilities of any early improvement. Dollar 
reserves were exhausted at the end of 1948, 
and the country’s financial authorities were 
hard pressed to find exchange to cover out- 
standing obligations 

The entire policy of granting import per- 
mits was reviewed during February and 
March of this year, and it was decided to 
limit imports drastically, in line with the 
country’s ability to pay. Virtually no im- 
portations were authorized from the end of 
February until the middle of May, when the 
new Exchange Control Commission com- 
menced its functions. Since that date, and 
through June 30, 1949, the Commission has 
authorized a total of approximately $1,500,000 
in payments for imports and other purposes, 
Of this figure, approximately $750,000 per 
month represents imports authorized for 
private business. During 1948, such authori- 
zations amounted to approximately $1,350,000 
per month. 

The extreme reduction in the volume of 
import authorizations, together with the pe- 
riod of approximately 2 months during which 
almost no authorizations were granted, is 
leading to an increasing scarcity of imported 
goods on the local market. Several import- 
ing firms already have closed branches main- 
tained in cities other than Managua, Short- 
age of dollars and the consequent lack of 
adequate supplies have led to drastic cur- 
tailment of many projects in the construc- 
tion industry, which had anticipated the 
best season in its history. 

The exchange-control authorities appear 
to be doing their utmost to utilize the coun- 
try’s available dollar revenue as efficiently as 
possible. Imports have been classified as 
essential, semiessential and nonessential, and 
practically all authorizations are restricted 
to the essential category. In addition, the 
authorities are attempting to give all appli- 
cants an equitable percentage of their justi- 
fied requests. In an effort to augment the 
country’s dollar revenue, the national au- 
thorities undertook a program of granting 
import authorizations for essential com- 
modities equal in value to a sizable pro- 
portion of the exports which the applicant 
might have made. 

The immediate results of this program 
were encouraging, but it has now been sus- 
pended pending further study and clarifi- 
cation. Approximately $500,000 worth of 
importations under this program had been 
authorized prior to its suspension. It is 
understood that it is definitely planned to 
resume the procedure. The Exchange Con- 
trol Commission also is authorizing importa- 
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tions of essential articles under a quota- 
payment system. Under this arrangement, 
the articles in question must not be received 
in the country prior to December 1949, and 
will be paid for in quotas, beginning in 
January 1950. The total value of importa- 
tions under this program will, of course, 
depend upon the importer’s ability to make 
suitable arrangements with his suppliers for 
deferred payments or payment by install- 
ments. 

The national budget for the fiscal year 
1949-50 (July 1 to June 30) has been pre- 
sented to the Congress by the Ministry of 
Finance. It calls for a reduction from that 
of the preceding year of approximately 14 
percent over-all. Although the Congress 
has not approved it, to date, little modifica- 
tion is expected. Customs duties constitute 
the largest single source of revenue for the 
National Government. These will be consid- 
erably reduced during this fiscal year by 
virtue of the reduced volume of imports, 
and the Government has not proposed as yet 
any measure aimed at offsetting the resultant 
drop in revenue. 

In the agricultural field, prospects for the 
coming season are mixed. On the basis of 
early evidence, it appears that the coffee 
crop will be one of the largest in the history 
of the country. It is said that firm offers 
for coffee futures for delivery in January 
and February 1950 would indicate dollar 
revenue from the coffee crop alone of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 during 1950. Re- 
ceipts from the preceding crop, which was 
one of the worst in the history of the 
country, were approximately $3,500,000. 

According to the figures of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua, there has been an enor- 
mous increase in the area planted to cotton, 
principally as a result of a campaign to that 
end by the national authorities. Although a 
considerable volume of the expected crop will 
be available for export, it is believed that 
much of it will be utilized in expanded 
production of native cloth. 

On the other hand, the area planted to 
sesame has dropped significantly, owing prin- 
cipally to the sharp drop in the world market 
for sesame which occurred about the middle 
of the past season, with the added factor of 
the continued presence in the country of 
insects and diseases affecting this crop. An- 
other disturbing factor is the preliminary re- 
port of greatly reduced plantings of rice. On 
the basis of incomplete returns, it appears 
that this will be a 50 percent drop. It had 
been hoped that rice would be one of the 
crops which could fill the vacancy in the na- 
tional exports caused by the reduction in the 
volume of sesame. 

The results of the past season for the Nica- 
raguan sugar refineries were good, and the 
country probably will have a surplus for ex- 
port during the next several months. 


Pakistan 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated July 5, 1949) 


The general economic situation in Pakistan 
during June continued somewhat confused, 
the lack of clarity being caused by many 
minor conflicting trends. From the stand- 
point of agricultural production, evidence 
continued to be received of a bumper wheat 
harvest, the total yield probably being 10 
percent above that of last season, based on 
an increase of 7.7 percent in acreage from the 
second official forecast and an anticipated 
greater gain in yield as a result of more fa- 
vorable conditions. The heavy rains in East 
Pakistan earlier in the year admittedly 
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Sixty-Day Visits With Friends 
in Japan Authorized 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers) has authorized 60-day 
visits to Japan by friends of Japanese 
and foreign nationals who have lived 
permanently in Japan prior to December 
1941. 

As in the previously announced reg- 
ulations permitting 60-day visits to Ja- 
pan by relatives of Japanese or foreign 
nationals having permanent residence in 
Japan prior to December 1941 (for de- 
tails see March 7, 1949, issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, page 40) vis- 
itors must bring with them, or purchase 
in the Overseas Supply Stores in Japan, 
sufficient food for their personal use 
during their stay. The announcement 
also indicates that visitors will be re- 
quired to utilize hotels or the private 
homes of those sponsoring their entry. 

Application forms and additional in- 
formation regarding such visits may be 
obtained at the offices of commercial car- 
riers authorized to operate in Japan. 











caused some damage to the rice, but losses 
in jute were reliably reported much less than 
had been originally expected. The first fore- 
cast of the gram crop was received and 
showed an increase of 2.4 percent in the 
acreage planted. 

The over-all food situation in Pakistan, 
however, is not quite as satisfactory as had 
been anticipated when the new nation came 
into existence. Far from being a surplus 
area, it is becoming clearer that, unless much 
greater production of all kinds of food grains 
can rapidly be achieved, it will continue un- 
able to feed all its citizens, who are now esti- 
mated to require 12,000,000 tons annually, 
against the 11,500,000 tons produced. With 
approximately 7,600,000 tons of rice and 
3,200,000 tons of wheat on the major-produc- 
tion side, the difficulty, if all other food 
grains are eliminated, is seen to be in rice, 
consumption of this grain being estimated 
conservatively at approximately 300,000 tons 
in excess of domestic production. The In- 
ternational Emergency Food Commission al- 
located a total of 71,397 tons of rice, but pro- 
curement of the major part from Burma was 
uncertain. 

The sterling talks in London were suddenly 
broken off without official explanation, and 
July 9 was set as the date for the resumption 
of negotiations. With uncertainty regarding 
the outcome of Pakistan's efforts in London, 
the regular inter-Dominion conferences on 
payments and commodities between Pakis- 
tan and India met in Karachi. A joint com- 
munique was issued stating that a tentative 
agreement had been reached but the text 
would not be issued until ratification by both 
yovernments had been obtained. The 
former commodities agreement was signed in 
Karachi on May 26, 1948, and expired at the 
end of June, with the exception of that part 
of the agreement pertaining to raw cotton, 
cotton cloth, and food grains which runs 
until August 31, 1949. It is understood that 
the new proposed agreement provides for 
the export from India to Pakistan of steel, 
coal, cotton and jute textiles, chemicals, 
mustard oil, and other items, in return for 
raw jute and cotton, rock salt, and hides and 
skins from Pakistan. Pakistan will give 
India 4,000,000 bales of raw jute and 450,000 
bales of cotton. [See also Airgram from New 
Delhi, India, in this issue of ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. | 


The conference between India and Pakis- 
tan on the problem of evacuee property re- 
sulted in a deadlock. The joint communique 
issued by both Governments stated that “no 
agreement was reached.” 

No further trade agreements were an- 
nounced, but from the time of publication of 
the acceptance by Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
of the invitation to vist the U. S. S. R. at an 
early date, the local press commented on 
the imminent arrival of a trade mission from 
Russia. Such a trade mission is expected 
in Karachi within the very near future. A 
trade pact between the two nations is under 
negotiation. The trade agreements with 
both Egypt and Japan were ratified and be- 
came effective July 1. It was rumored, but 
not confirmed, that trade missions from both 
England and France also would visit Karachi 
before the end of the summer. 

Announcement was made that in Novem- 
ber the First International Islamic Economic 
Conference would be convened in Karachi 
with delegates from 22 Muslim countries in 
attendance. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROPOSED REVISION OF NEW IMPORT 
TARIFF RATES COMPLETED 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of June 25, 1949, published in 
the local press June 27, states that the review 
by the Tariff Advisory Board of the proposed 
revision of the new import tariff rates has 
been completed, according to an airgram of 
July 7, 1949, from the United States Embassy 
in Lima. 

Information obtained by the Embassy 
from the Peruvian Ministry of Finance and 
Commerce indicates that a decree-law to pro- 
mulgate the new import tariff is now await- 
ing the President’s signature. The decree is 
reported to provide that the new rates shall 
become effective within 60 days from the date 
of its issuance. 


RETAIL ExcIsE TAX ON MINERAL WATERS 
AND CARBONATED BEVERAGES ESTABLISHED 


A decree-law of the Peruvian Government 
of June 27, 1949, established a nation-wide 
retail excise tax of 5 Peruvian centavos 
(S/.0.05) per bottle on mineral waters and 
carbonated beverages sold in Peru, according 
to a report of July 5 from the United States 
Embassy in Lima. The tax is payable in the 
form of a special 5-centavo stamp called 
“Fomento Industria Lechera” to be issued 
by the official Tax Collecting Agency. The 
decree provides that the entire proceeds from 
the tax shall be turned over to the Peruvian 
Agricultural Bank for use in granting loans 
for the promotion of the domestic dairy 
industry. 


WHOLESALE CEILING PRICES ON MINERAL 
WATERS AND CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
LIFTED 


A Ministerial Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of July 2, 1949, exempted do- 
mestic bottlers of mineral waters and car- 
bonated beverages from the ceiling price sys- 
tem heretofore in force, according to a re- 
port of July 5 from the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima. Prices to the public will be 
established periodically by the corresponding 
municipalities in accordance with the prices 
paid by retailers to bottlers. 

Reasons for this action, given in the pre- 
amble of the resolution, were that the car- 
bonated-beverage and mineral-water indus- 
try has been subject to price-control meas- 
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ures which have resulted in frequent com- 
plaints necessitating price readjustments 
with a consequent burden on the industry; 
that neither mineral waters nor carbonated 
beverages are products: of prime necessity 
and that, consequently, these products should 
enter freely into the consuming market sub- 
ject only to the natural control of supply 
and demand. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY announce- 
ments of March 13, 1948, and October 9, 1943, 
concerning price-control restrictions.) 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN AGREEMENTS WITH SWITZERLAND 
CONCLUDED 


An agreement for the settlement of Polish 
debts and a trade and payments agreement 
between Poland and Switzerland were con- 
cluded in Warsaw on June 25, 1949, accord- 
ing to the Swiss press of June 27 and 28. 

The outstanding feature of the agreement 
for settlement of debts is the provision for 
compensating losses of Swiss interests in Po- 
land resulting from Polish war and national- 
ization measures. Poland agreed to pay to 
Switzerland a total of 53,500,000 Swiss francs 
(1 Swiss franc=$0.2336) in 13 annual in- 
stallments, starting January 1, 1951. The 
payments carried on a clearing account will 
be effectuated by deliveries of Polish prod- 
ucts to Switzerland, whereby payments for 
coal will be larger than for other commodi- 
ties and will increase progressively. 

Furthermore, it was agreed that Swiss im- 
migrants, returning home, who lived in old 
or new Polish territory and who still manage 
their property, either themselves or indirectly 
by lease, may retain their holdings. Proceeds 
may be transferred to Switzerland. All other 
claims of immigrants returning to Switzer- 
land will be settled within the original pro- 
vision. 

The trade and payments agreement was 
concluded for a period of 5 years. The prin- 
cipal elements of this agreement are Polish 
coal deliveries to Switzerland in the amount 
of 325,000 metric tons annually, valued at 
8,500,000 Swiss francs, and Swiss machinery 
deliveries to help fulfill the Polish 5-year in- 
vestment program. In order to cover the re- 
quired deposits and to balance the clearing 
account, Poland was granted a clearing credit 
of 20,000,000 Swiss francs for the 5-year pe- 
riod of the agreement. 

It is expected that the value of Polish 
deliveries to Switzerland, including amorti- 
zation quotas for the settlement of debts, is 
to amount to 60,000,000 Swiss francs annually, 
which is less than Poland is to receive from 
Switzerland. Within the period July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950, Poland is to export to Switz- 
erland, besides the coal deliveries mentioned 
above, iron and other metals, chemicals, feed, 
eggs, sugar, malt, and some manufactured 
products. 

In return, Switzerland is to supply Poland 
not only with machinery which takes the 
major part in the commodity list, but also 
with textiles, watches, breeding cattle, cheese, 
and wine. 


Portugal 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated June 27, 1949) 


Weather conditions during June were 
generally favorable for the ripening of cereal 
crops, and Official production estimates, as 
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of May 31, were revised upward from those of 
the preceding month in the case of wheat and 
rye. The estimate for barley remained about 
the same, whereas that for oats dropped 
slightly. The Government now forecasts a 
wheat crop of 363,000 metric tons or 12.6 
percent over the 1948 production. This esti- 
mate would indicate import requirements 
for 1949-50 of approximately 240,000 tons. 

First estimates of wine and olive-oil pro- 
duction are 741,200,000 and 78,800,000 liters, 
respectively, representing increases of 4.4 per- 
cent and 148.5 percent, respectively, over 1948 
production. Lack of water has caused a sharp 
decline in the area of rice cultivation, esti- 
mated at 24,300 hectares, or only 78.4 percent 
of the area planted in 1948. 

Early June was characterized by rumors of 
the financial shakiness of numerous indus- 
trial and business concerns constituting an 
important part of the economic structure of 
the country. On June 17, the Ministry of 
Finance issued a press communique de- 
signed to reassure public opinion as to the 
position of the Portuguese treasury and the 
soundness of the national currency and 
monetary system. 

The communique stated that the budget 
continues balanced and affords no cause for 
alarm. Also, that the 1948 public accounts 
closed with a surplus of ordinary receipts 
over ordinary expenditures of 600,000,000 
escudos, and 1949 revenue and expenditures 
were well within budgetary estimates and the 
customary balance is anticipated. 

The only 1949 foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished by the Government thus far are those 
for January, which show a sharp slump in 
exports accompanied by a somewhat lesser 
decline in imports, compared to 1948 trade 
levels. It has been learned from an authori- 
tative official source that this trend has since 
been continued, and that during the first 
quarter of 1949 imports fell off 30 percent, 
in relation to the corresponding period of 
last year, as a result of increasingly tighter 
import controls, and that exports in the 
same period dropped 40 percent. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROL REGULATIONS AMENDED 


Philippine import-control regulations im- 
plemented by Executive Order No. 193 as 
amended by Executive Order No. 209, have 
been further amended by Executive Order 
No. 231, signed June 28, 1949. (For back- 
ground data see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 24, 1948, January 17, 1949, and April 
25, 1949.) 

All changes in regulations provided by 
Order No. 231 are effective August 1, 1949, 
except an increase in import-license fees 
which becomes effective with the allocation 
of import quotas for the second half of 1949. 

Under the terms of the new Order, the 
base on which import quotas for all con- 
trolled luxury and nonessential articles will 
be calculated, beginning August 1, is changed 
to average annual imports in the years 1946, 
1947, and 1948. As previously, quotas for in- 
dividual articles or categories will be deter- 
mined by applying to the base officially pre- 
scribed percentage cuts. 

Specific additions to the list of controlled 
articles are as follows, with percentage re- 
ductions for imports indicated in paren- 
theses: 


Nails, common wire and finishing, size 1 
inch to 5 inches, inclusive (80); 
Cement, portland (90); 


Rubber, raw, in the form of crepe sheet, 
smoked sheet, and latex (90); 

Vegetables in any form, except potatoes 
(40); and pineapple, canned (90). 


Percentage cuts for imports of specifieg 
items controlled since inauguration of re. 
strictions are increased as follows: 


Perfumes from 50 to 60 percent; 

Beer from 40 to 60 percent; 

Toilet soap from 50 to 80 percent; and 

Manufactures of leather skins and imitg. 
tions from 25 to 40 percent. 


All textiles and manufactures subject to 
controls are grouped by the new Order under 
the general heading “Textiles and manufac. 
tures of cotton, ramie, flax, linen, wool, silk 
rayon, nylon, and other synthetic materials,” 
Subdivisions established under the category 
and their respective percentage cuts are de. 
scribed as follows: 


Fabrics, woven, knitted, or otherwise, cost. 
ing 1.20 pesos or more per yard ec. i. f, 
Philippines, irrespective of widths, 50 
percent; 

Ready-made wearing apparel, inner or 
outer, 50 percent; 

Household articles, 50 percent; 

Grey cloth (unbleached sheeting and un. 
bleached drills), 80 percent; 

Weaving yarns, 80 percent; and 

Other manufactures, except threads, 
yarns, twines, fishing nets, and other 
articles for industrial purposes, 650 
percent. 


Separate textile groups entitled “Rayon 
textiles and manufactures of’ and “Cotton 
textiles and manufactures of,’’ which ap. 
peared in appendix A and appendix B of 
Executive Order No. 193 are eliminated. 

Price limits established by Order No. 193 
for automobiles and rubber shoes, which 
allowed unrestricted entry into the Philip. 
pines of inexpensive categories are removed, 
For pianos the price limit is raised from 
1,500 pesos to 3,000 pesos, and the percentage 
cut from 40 percent to 70 percent. Price 
limits for radio phonograph combinations, 
battery radios, and electric radios are 
lowered from 250 pesos to 200 pesos; from 
200 pesos to 150 pesos; and from 150 pesos 
to 100 pesos, respectively. 

Controls on the importation of onions, 
which were due to expire June 30, are re- 
tained but the percent cut is reduced from 
90 to 40 

Beginning with the allocation of quotas 
for the second 6-month period of 1949, a 
license fee of 1 peso will be charged for every 
1,000 pesos, c. 1. f. value, covered by an im- 
port license, instead of every 1,500 pesos. 

According to the Manila press, the Philip- 
pine Secretary of Commerce estimates that 
imports during the first 6 months of 1949 
were reduced by 53,000,000 pesos through 
operation of import controls. About 13,000,- 
000 pesos of the amount represents unused 
quotas not applied for by importers. Total 
reduction for the year 1949 is forecast by 
the Secretary at 136,000,000 pesos, taking into 
account the effect of new amendments. 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Recent announcements made by the Philip- 
pine Import Control Board in circulars Nos. 
12 to 15, inclusive, cover changes, effective 
August 1, 1949, in the classifications of tex- 
tiles under control; clarification of the term 
“vegetables,” to be added to the list of con- 
trolled items August 1; and instructions to 
importers applying for second-half 1949 
quotas. 

Circular No. 2 (revised), designating tex- 
tile classifications, is canceled, and new clas- 
sifications are established by circular No. 14. 
The term “vegetables” will inlude canned 
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and fresh vegetables and vegetable soup, but 
not those in candy form, pickled, or as condi- 
ments, according to circular No. 13. Im- 
porters assigned quotas during the first half 
of 1949 may import an additional one-sixth 
of their quotas during July, using their pre- 
vious license numbers. New quotas will be 
alloted as of August 1, the effective date of 
Executive Order No. 231, amending the im- 
port-control regulations. Controlled goods 
leaving ports of embarkation on or before 
August 1, on the dock, on lighter, or on board 
an exporting vessel on that date, will not be 
subject to the provisions of Executive Order 
231. 

[Copies of Executive Orders and pertinent 
circulators and regulations as issued by the 
Import Control Board, may be obtained from 
the Far Eastern Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Department's Field Offices. ] 


Saudi Arabia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 
(Dated June 13, 1949) 


The Saudi-Egyptian Commercial Agree- 
ment concluded May 29, 1949, was among 
the most important of the varied economic 
developments during May. Although the 
full text of the Agreement has not yet been 
made public, it has been learned that Saudi 
Arabia will continue to pay dollars for rice, 
sugar, and cement. Furniture, Egyptian- 
produced sugar, preserved foods, and elec- 
tric-light bulbs may be bought against pay- 
ment of 25 percent in dollars and 75 percent 
in Egyptian pounds. Textiles, chinaware, 
and glassware may be paid for wholly in 
Egyptian pounds. 

A new Saudi Arabian Government mone- 
tary program was inaugurated May 1. The 
4 to 1 riyal-dollar rate was discontinued in 
favor of a day-to-day riyal-dollar conver- 
sion rate, to be determined in each instance 
by the Ministry of Finance. Moreover, in 
what appeared to be a determined attempt 
to establish a riyal-sovereign peg, a riyal 
floor of 55 riyals per sovereign was set, 
although unofficially. Finally, in an effort to 
implement the preceding point, the export 
of King’s head sovereigns was prohibited 
except under license. In addition to the 
above measures, large quantities of newly 
minted riyals arrived in both Jidda and 
Ras Tanura during the month. Largely asa 
result of these measures, the riyal has started 
to depreciate. From the opening position 
of 53! per sovereign early in May, it had 
fallen to 5634 by the end of the month, with 
no evidence of abatement ‘in sight. 

The rupee dropped to a new low as a 
result of an unusually heavy influx of cheap 
rupees into Bahrein, a substantial percent- 
age Of which filtered into the monetary 
marts of Saudi Arabia. This downward 
movement had inevitably to be accompanied 
by a similar drop in the value of the pound 
sterling the interrelated sterling-dollar 
cross rate being no more than $2.90 per pound 
at the month’s end. Despite its relative 
cheapness, there was surprisingly little de- 
mand for Saudi-account sterling. 

Throughout the month, the dollar 
Strengthened steadily. Opening at $13.10 
per sovereign, it had attained a position of 
$12.65 by the end of the month with the 
demand heavy. 

A branch of the Banque de l’Indochine 
commenced operations in Al Khobar. This 
is the first bank to open on the east coast 
of Saudi Arabia. 

There were indications that deposit bank- 
ing in west coast banking establishments 
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were increasing in volume, although not in 
number of deposits. This results from the 
necessity of maintaining larger bank bal- 
ances to meet the added financial require- 
ments inherent in large-scale importing. 

An Agricultural Specialist on loan from 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
made a brief tour of the various agricultural 
projects currently in operation in the King- 
dom. Similarly, a Jordanian agricultural ex- 
pert arrived in Saudi Arabia intent upon pro- 
curing specimens of Saudi-Arabian date 
palms for possible transplanting and culti- 
vation in Jordan. 

The Directorate of Agriculture continued 
its efforts to prevent the entry into the 
country of uninspected produce. An admin- 
istrative order was issued announcing that 
henceforth no vegetables, fruits, plants, or 
certain other commodities will be permitted 
to leave customs until they have been in- 
spected by an Official of the Directorate. 

Work was begun on the new Jidda broad- 
casting station. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment announced its intention of con- 
structing a wireless station at Khaibar. 

A decree was promulgated during May 
forbidding incoming pilgrims from bringing 
with them the customary trinkets. This act 
may incur unfortunate consequences if 
strictly enforced, inasmuch as pilgrims have 
traditionally financed their protracted and 
expensive sojourns in the Holy Land of Islam 
by the sale of such trinkets brought with 
them for this purpose. 

The first pilgrims, largely Malayans and 
East Indians, began to make their appear- 
ance in Jidda in small numbers. 

Business proved somewhat slow during the 
month, as shops gave evidence of being glut- 
ted in preparation for the coming Hajj. 
Prices were high, and merchants were seek- 
ing to recover losses occasioned by the de- 
preciating riyal. Reports from Mecca in- 
dicate the establishment of a sizable num- 
ber of new shops over the past few months— 
all hopefully anticipating the arrival of the 
pilgrims. 

Construction activity continued at full 
pace throughout the country. Substantial 
progress was made on both the Jidda and 
Damman deep-water piers. Work on the 
Saudi Arabian Railway track (between Dam- 
man and Riyadh) continues beyond Abqaiq 
in the direction of Hofuf. The construction 
of 30 new insulated storehouses was begun 
near the Jidda pier. 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated June 8, 1949) 


No basic changes from the preceding 
month were apparent in economic condi- 
tions in Thailand during May, although the 
political situation eased somewhat. As a 
result of this improvement, emergency meas- 
ures in force since February were suspended, 
thus eliminating road blocks and the search- 
ing of passengers, thereby facilitating travel. 
Volume of exports dropped below the April 
level, despite stimulation for the weakened 
baht, but shipments of many commodities 
were still well above those in the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. 

Value of the baht on the open market 
varied between 20.90 and 23 to the dollar, 
compared with the official rate of about 10 
to 1. Actual rates did not equal the low of 
24 in the preceding month, but frequency 
of fluctuations indicated that money- 
changers were taking advantage of un- 
settled conditions in China. Banks contin- 
ued to withhold dollar exchange except to 


finance imports. Although the pound sterl- 
ing strengthened somewhat, it still lagged 
behind the dollar and tended to influence 
imports to the disadvantage of exporters 
from dollar areas. 

Stocks of certain consumer goods which 
are subject to import controls remained 
normal. This appeared to indicate that some 
amounts of these goods may still be arriving 
in the country through unauthorized chan- 
nels. Prices in some lines in short supply 
continued to soar, those for cotton textiles 
having stabilized somewhat despite over- 
stocks in most types of goods. In general, 
retailers began to feel the effects of slacken- 
ing sales. 

Rice exports dropped to 101,884 metric tons 
in May, only slightly below January ship- 
ments but well below those of February, 
March, and April, which had ranged between 
140,000 and 158,000 metric tons. This de- 
cline was attributed chiefly to suspension on 
May 21 of ECA purchases for China. Tin-ore 
shipments to the United States amounted 
to 359 tons, valued at $540,280, compared 
with 870 tons having a valuation of $1,366,998 
in the preceding month, the decrease being 
attributed to a change in the United States 
price policy which resulted in increased 
Malayan purchases. 

Secondary exports to the United States had 
total value of $760,934, of which seed lac 
accounted for more than $200,000; precious 
and semiprecious stones, nearly $190,000; 
pepper, $114,114; and wolfram ore, $100,888. 
Values of secondary exports to the United 
States in April and March: were $816,220 and 
$1,074,716, respectively. 


Exchange and Finance 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY BANK OF THAILAND 


The Bank of Thailand has announced 
that it will no longer consider foreign- 
exchange applications for the remittance of 
dividends to shareholders residing abroad 
who own stock in public utility companies 
registered and formed in Thailand. This an- 
nouncement was carried in the Bank of 
Thailand’s Notice to Authorized Banks No. 55 
of May 19, 1949, repealing clause (4) of No- 
tice No. 45 dated February 4, 1948. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT REGULATIONS: PURITY AND 
STANDARD 


Certain Turkish export commodities are 
subject to control by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, with respect to purity and standard 
types, prior to their exportation, states a 
dispatch from the American Consulate, 
Izmir, dated June 15. This control is under- 
taken by the Standard Inspection Office of 
the Turkish Ministry of Commerce, located 
in the main export centers of Turkey, such 
as Istanbul, Izmir, and Mersin. 

Export goods are classified for inspection 
under the following four general groups: 
(1) Goods subject to obligatory export con- 
trol, in accordance with laws and regulations 
promulgated by the Central Government, 
such as raisins, valonia, eggs, wool, apples, 
and skins (sheep, lamb, goat, and kid). (2) 
Goods subject to obligatory export control, 
in accordance with the decisions of the Ex- 
porters Association. At present, olive oil is 
the only article in this category. (3) Goods 
subject to optional export control in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the Exporters 
Association, such as edible figs. (4) Goods 
on which export control is under considera- 
tion, such as cheese, beans, and chickpeas. 
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Uganda 


Economic Conditions 


AGREEMENT CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND EGYPT REGARDING 
THE OWEN FALLS DAM AND HYDROELEC- 
TRIC SCHEME 


An important step toward the execution of 
the proposed dam and hydroelectric power- 
plant project at Owen Falls, near Jinja in 
Uganda, was taken recently when an agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt was concluded. Announcement of the 
agreement was made in the British House of 
Commons on May 19 by Foreign Secretary 
Bevin. 

The main purpose of the project is to con- 
trol the headwaters of the White Nile at 
Lake Victoria in order to improve the irriga- 
tion potential of Egypt and Sudan and to 
provide increased electric-power facilities for 
Uganda. Under the agreement just con- 
cluded, the Egyptian Government will pro- 
vide £4,500,000 toward the cost of the project, 
and the Uganda Government will contribute 
approximately £7,500,000 as a preliminary 
outlay. The project is to be administered 
by the Uganda Electricity Board. 

The agreement between the two Govern- 
ments concerns only that part of the scheme 
relating to the construction of a dam at the 
White Nile. This agreement aws concluded in 
accordance with the Nile Waters Agreement 
of 1929 between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt, which governs the use of Nile waters 
and any constructional work on the river. 

The entire project, however, envisages sub- 
sidiary development works, which include 
(a) the construction of a chain of regulating 
works on the White Nile, including a second 
dam at Lake Albert, which is partly in Bel- 
gian Congo territory; (b) the construction 
of a canal system, the Jonglei Canal Scheme, 
to bypass the swamp region (the Sudd) of 
the Southern Sudan, where much water is 
lost, and (c) the construction of a dam at 
Lake Tana, Ethiopia, controlling the level of 
that lake, and converting it into a storage 
reservoir, and of a hydroelectric station at 
its outlet. The participation of the Ethio- 
pian Government in these undertakings is 
anticipated. Likewise, an agreement with 
the Belgian Government will be necessary. 
It is understood that negotiations to this 
end have been initiated with both countries. 

The Owen Falls project has been under 
consideration in Uganda for several years. 
The possibilities of the site were examined 
at first in 1935 by the Uganda Hydroelectric 
Commission. Detailed surveys were made 
in 1947 and these now form the basis of the 
scheme. 

Construction of the dam and hydroelectric 
power station at Owen.Falls will greatly en- 
hance Uganda’s mineral and industrial po- 
tentialities. It is hoped that increased elec- 
tric power available to that Protectorate will 
make possible the establishment of new in- 
dustries such as cotton textiles, fertilizers, 
soap, sawmills, and flour mills. 


Union of 
South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


AMERICAN CAPITAL TO PARTICIPATE IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEw GOLD MINES IN 
ORANGE FREE STATE 


A United States mining corporation has 
concluded an agreement with the Union min- 
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ing interests to finance the Virginia (Orange 
Free State) Gold Mining Co., Ltd., accord- 
ing to a report recently received from the 
United States Embassy, Pretoria. The 
agreement is regarded as significant, inas- 
much as it marks the first time that United 
States capital has directly participated in 
the development of the new Orange Free 
State gold fields. 

It is reported that under the terms of 
the agreement the corporation will advance 
£2,562,000. In return, the corporation will 
receive £2,000,000 of 3 percent, 15-year de- 
bentures which will be interest-free until 
gold is produced, and £562,000 in shares to 
be issued at par. The remaining capital re- 
quired by the Virginia Gold Mining Co., 
amounting to £1,687,500, will be raised by 
the issuance of shares which will be guaran- 
teed by the Middle Witwatersrand (Western 
Areas), Ltd., and the other South African 
companies associated with them in the 
lease area. It is estimated that this £3,750,- 
000 should be sufficient to bring the mine 
into initial production. A total of £500,000 
of the 3 percent debentures accepted by the 
American Corporation are convertible after 
5 years into shares at a premium of 60 per- 
cent, and shareholders will be offered an op- 
portunity to subscribe for these debentures. 

It has also been reported that the Union 
Government has recognized the pioneering 
nature of this American investment and has 
agreed to a special reduction in the lease 
formulas under which the mining company 
will operate. 


NATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION ESTAB- 
LISHED TO PROVIDE FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
SHORT-TERM INVESTMENT FACILITIES IN 
THE UNION 


Legislation establishing a National Finance 
Corporation of South Africa has been enacted 
recently by the Union Parliament. The 
measure, Act No. 33 of 1949, received the as- 
sent of the Governor General on June 8, and 
was published in an extraordinary issue of 
the Government Gazette on June 10. 

The objects of the new corporations are 
“to promote the establishment of an active 
money market in the Union and the utiliza- 
tion of idle capital in the national eco- 
nomic interest, and to facilitate the partici- 
pation of foreign capital in the development 
of the resources of the Union.” [Plans to 
establish this corporation were originally an- 
nounced by the Minister of Finance on April 
1,1949. For details regarding the announce- 
ment, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 30, 1949.] 

As provided in the act establishing the 
Corporation, the new organization is em- 
powered to: 

(1) Accept deposits repayable at call or 
after notice and to pay interest on such de- 
posits. 

(2) Raise loans or borrow money within 
the Union or elsewhere by the issue of de- 
bentures or debenture stock or otherwise. 

(3) Invest any funds at its disposal in 
treasury bills or other Union government 
securities, in securities of any local authority 
or public utility undertaking in the Union, 
or in redeemable debentures of any mining 
or other industrial undertaking in the Union. 

(4) Engage in the underwriting of any 
securities in which it is entitled to invest. 

(5) Appoint any person to act on behalf 
of the corporation as a director of, or in any 
other capacity in relation to any company 
or other organization of whose securities the 
corporation is a registered owner. 

(6) Make, draw, accept, or endorse nego- 
tiable instruments. 

(7) Appoint agents or correspondents and 
to open bank accounts in or outside the 
Union. 


(8) Procure the registration of the cor. 
poration outside the Union. 

(9) Enter into any contract and perform 
any act, whether within the Union or else. 
where, which may be necessary for, or inej. 
dental, or conducive to, the attainment of 
any of the objects of the corporation. 

The Act also provides that the South Afri. 
can Reserve Bank shall make available to 
the Corporation such funds as it may require 
to meet withdrawals of deposits or other lia. 
bilities by discounting, purchasing, or making 
advances on the Corporation’s treasury bills 
and securities. 

The initial capital of the corporation wil) 
be £1,000,000 and will be allotted among 
building societies, commercial banks, insur. 
ance companies, mining houses, the Reserve 
Bank, and other financial institutions in the 
Union which desire to subscribe. The Re. 
serve Bank will take any unsubscribed bal- 
ance. The liability of subscribers is limited 
to the unpaid amount of stock held by the 
subscriber. 

Directors of the corporation will be ap. 
pointed by the Governor General from a list 
of names submitted by the shareholders, with 
representation being given to different classes 
of subscribers. The Act also provides that 
the corporation shall establish a reserve 
fund from profits. The size of the fund is to 
be determined by the Board of Directors pro- 
vided that until the fund is equai to the cor- 
poration’s paid-up capital not less than one. 
quarter of its annual profits must be paid 
into the fund. The corporation may not be 
liquidated without an act of Parliament. 

On the whole, reaction to the establish- 
ment of the corporation has been favorable, 
inasmuch as there has been general agree- 
ment that South Africa needs an organized 
short-term money market. Some criticism 
has been directed at those features of the 
corporation which allow it to borrow on a 
short-term basis and lend on a long-term 
basis. These critics have observed that under 
certain conditions, such activities of the cor- 
poration could have a definite inflationary 
effect which, at this particular juncture in 
the Union’s economic affairs, would be an 
unhealthy development. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated June 30, 1949) 


Oversea trade as a whole during the first 5 
months of this year was approximately as 
forecast in the Economic Survey for 1949. 
However, the recent drop in exports to the 
dollar area, coupled with rising imports and 
other balance of payments problems, is 4 
primary cause of concern as to progress in 
closing the dollar gap. Both domestic pro- 
duction and total export volume were above 
the high level reached at the end of 1948. 

Exports for the first 5 months of 1949 were 
above the monthly average index of 150 for 
volume and £152,000,000 value forecast for 
the first 6 months in the Economic Survey 
for 1949. The volume index for total exports 
rose from 140 in April to 153 in May. The 
index for the first quarter of 1949 was 156 
relative to 1938. Total exports amounted to 
£143,000,000 for April, £157,000,000 for May, 
and averaged £158,000,000 for the first 3 
months of 1949. 

Total imports at £195,000,000 for May 
reached a new high figure, the value for April 
was £188,000,000 and the monthly average for 
the first quarter of 1949 was £179,000,000. 
The monthly average forecast for the first 
half of 1949 in the Economic Survey of 1949 
is £183,000,000. It is probable that a large 
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part of the recent increase in imports repre- 
sents additions to stocks of imported com- 
modities. 

Exports to the United States are estimated 
by the Board of Trade at £3,300,000 for May, 
slightly less than the value for April, and 
exports for both months were well below the 
monthly average of £5,900,000 for the first 
quarter of 1949. Exports to Canada were 
£7,600,000 for May, or about a fourth more 
than the value for April and also above the 
monthly average of £6,600,000 for the first 
quarter of 1949. The drop in total exports to 
the United States in April and May, as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1949, was 
accounted for chiefly by a decline in exports 
of automobiles, whisky, agricultural tractors, 
and woolens and worsteds. Most of the rise 
in sales to Canada in May was increased ex- 
ports of automobiles, wool tops, whisky, and 
cotton piece goods. 

The adverse balance of trade, with ex- 
ports valued f. o. b. and imports c. i. f., was 
£37,800,000 in May, £44,600,000 in April, and 
averaged £21,000,000 per month in the first 
quarter of 1949. In the Economic Survey 
for 1949, a monthly average deficit of £31,- 
000,000 was anticipated for the first 6 months 
of 1949. The over-all adverse balance for the 
months January~May appears to be close to 
the level expected for the first half of 1949, 
although the drop in sales to the dollar area 
along with greater imports from that area in 
April and May, raised the deficit with dol- 
lar countries above that expected. 

A Dollar Exports Board has been created 
with the function of providing a focal point 
for efforts toward achieving dollar balance. 
The Board is composed of a number of emi- 
nent leaders in commerce, industry, finance, 
and labor who serve voluntarily. Although 
the Board is financed by industry and is nota 
government agency, it has the assurance of 
governmental support and will work closely 
with the Board of Trade. 

Industrial production, especially in manu- 
facturing, continues the upward movement 
of 1948. The official index for manufactur- 
ing, mining, construction and public utility 
industries was 129 for the first quarter of 
1949 (1946100) compared with 126 for the 
fourth quarter and 121 for the year 1948. 
The preliminary index of the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service indicates that 
output on a working-day basis in April 
equaled that of the first quarter. 

The cost of producing a ton of coal in 
1948 amounted to 45 shillings 7 pence, ac- 
cording to the National Coal Board’s annual 
report. This cost averaged about 10 percent 
above 1947, but this differential was being 
rapidly reduced toward the end of 1948. The 
effect of the high cost of coal on the Brit- 
ish economy is analyzed in this report. The 
principal improvement during 1948 was an 
increase of 10,400,000 tons in production, 
owing to a greater output per man-shift, in- 
creased manpower, and reduced absenteeism, 
Continuation of this movement is evident in 
1949. Production for 24 weeks through June 
18 was at the annual rate of 217,000,000 
tons, compared with 208,000,000 tons pro- 
duced last year. Numerous technical im- 
provements have been carried out in the 
mines, and further capital investment has 
been made in mining machinery and cleaning 
plants. Capital expenditures have been 
financed from the Board’s own resources, 
such as depreciation reserves, without new 
borrowing from the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. There was a profit from operations 
in 1948 instead of a loss as in the preceding 
year and also a small surplus after meeting 
interest charges. 

The main conclusion of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Population Report is that an increase 
in the average size of the British family is 
necessary to replace the population. The 
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Commission finds from its study of the 
international payments problem and other 
economic factors that the balance of argu- 
ment is definitely on the side of avoiding a 
decline in the total population. But its 
conclusion is founded largely on sociological 
and political grounds. Replacement of the 
population is justified because of Britain’s 
position in the Commonwealth, the need to 
maintain and extend Western values and 
culture, and the need to avoid further dis- 
tortion of the age distribution. 

The Report highlights the consequent eco- 
nomic and social problems arising out of the 
present age distribution of the British popu- 
lation. One of the most striking factors 
brought out is that the number of persons 
in the most productive age groups will de- 
cline during the next decade or two, accom- 
panied by a growing number of old people. 
Emigration is expected to decline, but the 
outfiow will continue predominantly to Com- 
monwealth countries. Immigration is not 
counted upon to augment the British popu- 
lation because of an inadequate supply of 
immigrants suitable by race and religion 
for assimilation. 

The Commission recommends income-tax 
relief and additional family allowances along 
with the extension of social services to benefit 
larger families. It also urges a joint study 
of migration with Commonwealth countries. 


Commodity Controls 


MILK BACK ON RATION 


The Ministry of Food has announced, effec- 
tive July 10, that milk will be rationed at 3 
pints a week for nonpriority consumers. 
Catering establishments will be allowed 9 
pints for every 100 hot beverages served. 

The reason for return to rationing is the 
seasonal decline in production accentuated 
by the recent spell of hot weather. 

Milk sales were unrestricted from March 
27 for an indefinite period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KEY-INDUSTRY DuTy EXEMPTIONS CON- 
TINUED FOR A FURTHER 6-MONTH PERIOD 


The British Treasury has exempted from 
Key-Industry Duty for a further period of 
6 months, items exempted by previous or- 
ders which expired on June 30, 1949, and has 
added the following new items: 

The following amyl alcohol—namely, al- 
cohol isoamyl (isobutyl carbinol) of a 
purity not less than 98 percent. 

R. Iron chloride. 

Sodium triphosphate, penta. 


The following items are deleted: 

R. Acid carbolic. 

Acid carbolic (synthetic). 

Acid monochloracetic. 

Acid oxalic. 

Acid phthalic anhydride. 

Alcohol butyl, normal. 

The following alcohol octyl—namely, 2- 
ethyl hexyl alcohol. 

R. Benzo-phenol. 

Benzo-phenol (synthetic). 

Carbamide. 

Cyclohexanol. 

The following cyclohexanol ester—namely, 
dicyclohexyl phthalate. 

The following alkyl cyclohexanol ester— 
namely, dimethylcyclohexyl phthalate. 

Cyclohexanon. 

Diethylamine (ethylamine, di-). 

The following ethyl ester—namely, ethyl 
orthoformate. 

The following glycol ether esters: 
Dibutyl glycol phthalate. 
Dimethyl glycol phthalate. 

Guanidin nitrate. 


Methyl amidoxybenzoate. 

Methylene chloride. 

Nitro-phenol, para-. 

The following octyl ester, namely, dioctyl 
phthalate. 

R. Phenol. 

Phenol (synthetic). 

Phthalic anhydride. 

The following sodium  nitrophenate, 
namely, sodium paranitrophenol. 

Triethanolamine. 

Urea. 


The new Order is effective from July 1, 
1949, through December 31, 1949. A com- 
plete list of the products affected by the 
Order may be obtained from the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEAT EXPORT QUOTA INCREASED 


By an Executive decree dated June 23, 
1949, the export quota of Uruguayan meat 
for 1949 has been set at 90,000 tons, which 
represents an increase of 25,000 tons over 
the amount fixed provisionally by decree 
of March 9, 1949, according to an airgram 
from the United States Embassy at Monte- 
video, dated June 28, 1949. This increase 
has been made possible by improved condi- 
tions and the number of livestock. 

A recent Uruguayan press release indi- 
cated that commitments under the Eighth 
British Meat Contract had been fulfilled 
and that the British Embassy in Montevideo 
had been advised that further shipments 
would be at prices to be determined under 
terms of a new contract. The same release 
stated that the British Mission in Buenos 
Aires would soon hold preliminary discus- 
sions with Uruguayan officials for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a Ninth Meat Contract. 

(For announcement of previous quota see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 1949.) 


ARSENIOUS ACID CONTAINERS: REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR DOUBLE CONTAINERS CANCELED 


A resolution dated June 14, 1949, and pub- 
lished in the Uruguayan Diario Oficial of 
June 23, cancels a resolution dated October 
12, 1880, which made obligatory a double 
container for all imports of arsenious acid 
or white arsenic. However, the Uruguayan 
Direction General of Customs is empowered 
to reject any import of arsenious acid or 
white arsenic which arrives in poor condi- 
tion. 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH ITALY 


According to an official Uruguayan press re- 
lease there was signed on July 2, 1949, a 
trade agreement between Italy and Uruguay 
which is complementary to the Trade and 
Payments agreement between these two coun- 
tries subscribed on February 26, 1947, states a 
dispatch from the United States Embassy at 
Montevideo dated July 7, 1949. 

The principal stipulations of the agreement 
are that each country obligates itself to issue, 
during the 3-month period July-September 
1949, import permits for merchandise from 
the other country in an amount equivalent to 
$6,000,000. 

Uruguayan exports will consist of $3,000,000 
worth of wool and smaller amounts of other 
important Uruguayan products, including 
hides and skins, linseed and oil, and tallows 
and animal fats. 

The principal Uruguayan imports from 
Italy will be $3,000,000 worth of unspecified 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


HonGc KonG RECEIVES PLANES BUILT IN 
U. S. 


The first six Convair aircraft ordered by 
the Central Air Transport Corporation from 
the United States arrived in Hong Kong the 
latter part of May. With the present dis- 
turbed condition in China it is not known 
what routes the new planes will serve. 


HUNGARY MANUFACTURES GLIDER-TOWING 
PLANE 


The first glider-towing plane to be manu- 
factured in Hungary since the war was com- 
pleted in early April by the Sports-Goods 
Manufacturing National Enterprise. Called 
the R-18, this plane was designed by Erno 
Rubik and tested late in the month at the 
factory’s airfield near Esztergom. It has a 
130-horsepower engine and can tow a glider 
to 1,000 meters in 4 or 5 minutes. 


LEBANON AIRPORT EQUIPPED FOR HANDLING 
FREIGHT 


The Beirut airport is now the only airfield 
in Lebanon equipped for handling freight 
movement. It has a single warehouse of 
approximately 120 cubic meters of space, 
which is operated by the Lebanese customs 
authorities. 

Loading and unloading are done by hand 
labor. There is no mechanized equipment. 
Labor is furnished by the airlines. 

The transportation of air freight has not 
yet been developed in Lebanon to any great 
extent, chiefly because of high transportation 
rates. It is estimated by local air transport 
companies that air traffic represents approxi- 
mately 2 percent of Lebanon’s total freight 
movement. 

Local air transportation companies believe 
that air-freight movement in Lebanon will 
increase gradually as air transportation rates 
are reduced, and as the projected airport at 
Khalde, which will handle large aircraft with 
full cargoes, is put into operation. These 
sources report that adequate modern ware- 
housing facilities are expected to be in- 
stalled at the Khalde airport. 


ALTERNATE TERMINAL FOR TRANS-TASMAN 
Fiyinc Boat, NEw ZEALAND 


An alternate terminal with customs, 
health, and passenger-handling facilities for 
the trans-Tasman fiying boat on the Syd- 
ney-Auckland service is to be established at 
Evans Bay, Wellington, New Zealand. The 
possibility of including Wellington in the 
regular trans-Tasman flights also is reported. 


YEMEN ACQUIRES AIRPLANES 


The Yemen Government acquired four air- 
planes in 1948, including two DC-3’s. These 
planes have been used solely for special 
flights within the country and occasional 
flights to Aden and Cairo for governmental 
purposes. Several proposals have been made 
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to the Yemen Government for better use 
of this equipment, including an offer to 
charter them during the pilgrimage season 
and the suggestion that they be used to 
transport fresh fruits and vegetables, es- 
pecially grapes from the productive region 
around Sana’a, to Aden, where there is a con- 
stant demand from local consumers and 
merchant vessels. However, these proposals 
have not been adopted by the Yemen au- 
thorities to date. 

An entirely new landing strip was com- 
pleted at Hodeida, Yemen, early in 1948. 
Improvements were made on the air strip at 
Taiz, but it is still somewhat inadequate be- 
cause of the proximity of the mountains. 
The field at Sana’a was put back in condi- 
tion for operation of planes of the DC-3 type, 
but none of the strips or fields in Yemen 
have radio communication suitable for com- 
mercial-airplane operations. 


PHILIPPINES AIR LINES SEEK LOAN FOR 
EQUIPMENT 


The Philippine Air Lines are seeking a 10,- 
000,000-peso loan ($5,000,000) from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to pay for 
equipment, parts, and accessories recently 
acquired to comply with the Philippine 
Government’s requirement for the expansion 
of facilities, according to the Philippine 
press. 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Imports of motor vehicles into Argentina 
totaled 5,000 passenger cars and 8,000 trucks 
in 1948, compared with 33,692 and 49,058, 
respectively, in 1947 and 8,901 and 12,104 in 
1946, according to the Argentine press. 

Permits for the importation of motor ve- 
hicles were suspended in June 1947, and im- 
ports in 1948 entered the country on permits 
granted before the suspension. Since the 
suspension of import permits, a few vehicles 
have entered the country through other than 
the usual channels by using foreign exchange 
that was obtained elsewhere than in the offi- 
cial market. 


New Bus DESIGNED, HUNGARY 


A 10-meter-long, 36-passenger, Hungarian- 
built bus designed for long-distance travel is 
expected to win first prize for motor vehicles 
at the Vienna International Fair. The bus 
was manufactured by the Mavag, Lang, and 
Ikarus factories. Discussions are in progress 
with foreign interests concerning the serial 
production of these busses. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL 
AREA OF GERMANY 


Motor-vehicle production in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany dropped to 11,436 units in 
April 1949, a decrease of 5.6 percent from the 
record output of 12,116 in the preceding 
month. April production included 6,300 


passenger cars, 3,902 trucks. 204 motor and 
trolley busses, 221 road tractors, and 809 farm 
tractors (farm tractor output figures cover 
the British Zone only). 

Production in the first 4 months of 1949 
totaled 43,758 motor vehicles, of which there 
were 22,383 passenger cars, 16,737 trucks, 755 
busses, 972 road tractors, and 2,911 farm 
tractors. Output of the Volkswagen in. 
creased from 2,540 units in January 1949 to 
2,824 in April and totaled 10,767 units in the 
first 4 months. 


NEW CALEDONIA USES MOTOR TRANSPORT 


New Caledonia had 1,662 passenger cars, 
629 trucks and busses, 643 commercial cars 
(pick-ups and so on), and 222 motorcycles as 
of September 30, 1948. The chief means of 
transportation in the country is reported to 
be by use of these vehicles. 


NEW ZEALAND EXPECTED TO USE MoRrE 
BRITISH CARS 


Representatives of the British Society of 
Motor Manufacturers predict an increase in 
permits for British cars in New Zealand. The 
virtual import ban on cars manufactured in 
the United States continues. 


Beverages 
« 
Hops CONSUMPTION AND TRADE, 
URUGUAY 


Production of hops in Uruguay is carried 
on for experimental purposes and is of no 
commercial importance. Imports in 1948 
totaled 77 metric tons, all from the United 
States. The breweries estimate annual con- 
sumption as about 70 metric tons a year. 
Up to the middle of June 1949, there has been 
no difficulty in obtaining exchange for the 
importation of hops from the United States, 
and this trade may continue at the rate of 
about 70 tons a year, provided sufficient dollar 
exchange is available 


| . 
Chemicals 
AUSTRIA FIGHTS INSECTS 


Although the nun-moth epidemic in 
Styria, Austria, was eliminated in 1948 by 
aerial spraying arranged by United States 
forces, the danger from this pest has not 
been overcome in other parts of the country. 
The moth was observed in Lower Austria 
in the Russian Zone and arrangements were 
made by Austrian forestry officials to use 
ground sprayers beginning in May 1949. 
Czechoslovakian officials plan to spray on 
that side of the border, where the pest 1s 
also present. 


BELGIUM INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Before the war Belgium's nitrogen in- 
dustry operated at only a fraction of its 
capacity to produce the 60,000 metric tons 
(N content) needed annually by Belgian agri- 
culture. The industry is now manufactur- 
ing 180,000 tcns annually and exporting half 
of its output. 
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Production of basic slag and superphos- 
phate is also above that of the prewar period 
and a large share of the output is being 
exported. 


BraziL’s IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC Sopa, SODA 
ASH, AND SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Brazil’s imports of caustic soda in 1948 
totaled 58,312 metric tons, valued at $11,761,- 
950, according to statistics of the Ministry 
of Finance. The United States supplied 31,- 
917 tons. Imports of soda ash were 40,013 
tons, valued at $2,816,850 of which, 15,682 
tons came from the United States. Sodium 
picarbonate imports totaled 4,100 tons, worth 
$333,600. 


CANADA’S RECORD OUTPUT VALUE 


The Canadian chemical industry reached 
a record output value of $554,000,000 in 1948, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
The gain was $66,000,000 or 14 percent above 
production in 1947. Fertilizers, paints, heavy 
chemicals, polishes, inks, and adhesives were 
among the commodities showing advances. 

Ontario, with 535 plants and production 
valued at $310,000,000, accounted for 56 per- 
cent of the total value of output. Quebec 
with 331 factories produced $161,000,000 
worth, almost 30 percent of the total. British 
Columbia, with 70 plants and production 
valued at $49,000,000, was third. 


TaIwAN, CHINA, ENCOURAGES MANUFACTURE 


The Government of Taiwan, China, has 
stated its intention of fostering new indus- 
trial enterprises, especially those in the 
chemical and textile fields, by assisting com- 
panies to obtain plant sites, electric power, 
and operating funds. 


UsE OF FERTILIZERS, CUBA 


Fertilizers are applied to only a small por- 
tion of Cuba’s citrus-fruit acreage. Growers 
state that they are unable to find in the 
domestic market all the components for a 
well-balanced formula and that mixtures 
obtainable do not always meet specifications; 
they also say excessive amounts of filler are 
used and that prices are still too high to 
encourage more extensive use of fertilizers. 


IMporRTS, GREECE 


In 1948 Greece imported 114,268 metric 
tons of chemicals and drugs, valued at 
9,325,656,000 drachmas, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the Ministry of National 
Economy. (US$1 averaged 9,654 drachmas at 
the effective rate in 1948, but for statistical 
purposes the Ministry of National Economy 
calculates all foreign-exchange values at the 
Official rate of 5,000 drachmas to the dollar.) 


DYE AND PAINT OutPpUT MEETS DOMESTIC 
NEEDS, HUNGARY 


The Textile Dye and Chemical National 
Enterprise, Hungary, states that its produc- 
tion of dyes and paints is now sufficient to 
supply the domestic market. Germany was 
formerly the principal supplier. 


IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


Indonesia’s imports of chemicals in the 
first quarter of 1949 were valued at 13,665,- 
000 florins, compared with 10,991,000 florins 
in the corresponding period of 1948. (1 
florin= approximately US$0.38.) 


NUMBER OF DyES PRODUCED AND DYE 
PLANTS, JAPAN 


In Japan 103 different dyes were produced 
in 51 plants of 46 companies in March 1949; 
all three figures are the highest attained 
since the war. In March of last year, 88 
dyes were manufactured in 27 plants of 19 
companies. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASES, JAPAN 


The industrial production index for the 
Japanese chemical industry reached 109.3 
in April 1949, compared with 102.6 in March 
(1930-34=100). Especially favorable show- 
ings were made by sulfuric acid, ammonium 
sulfate, and calcium cyanamide. 


BOLL WEEVIL REAPPEARS IN MEXICO 


The boll weevil has reappeared in areas 
near Camargo, Chihuahua, Mexico. The 
infestation is reported to be heavier than in 
1948 and is estimated to have effected 38 
percent of the young cotton plants. Farm- 
ers have formed a committee to plan and 
direct measures to prevent spreading of the 
insects. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE IMPORTS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland’s imports of normal super- 
phosphate from the United States in 1948 
were valued at $138,830. This was the only 
item valued at more than $100,000 that was 
both free of duty and exempt from import 
control. 


BARBASCO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


Production of barbasco in Peru continued 
to decline in 1948 because of weak demand 
and relatively low prices in the United States. 
Trade sources estimated output at 3,000 to 
4,000 metric tons, dry-root equivalent, com- 
pared with an estimated peak of 6,000 tons 
in 1947. 

Exports of dry roots in the period January-— 
November 1948 totaled 1,563 tons, and those 
of ground roots, 129 tons. These were sub- 
stantial decreases from the 5,268 tons of 
dry roots and 323 tons of powder exported 
in 1947. The bulk of barbasco exports in 
1948 went to the United States; small quanti- 
ties were shipped to the Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, and Belgium. 

Crop conditions at the end of 1948 were 
regarded as favorable, but production in 1949 
will depend almost entirely upon the 
strength of foreign demand, particularly in 
the United States, the largest customer. 


IMPORTS, PERU 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals ranked 
fifth in value among Peru’s imports in the 
period January-November 1948. They to- 
taled 54,500,000 soles. (1 sol=US$0.1538.) 
Imports of fertilizers were valued at 14,700,- 
000 soles, and those of tanning, dyeing, and 
coloring materials at 14,500,000 soles. 


IMPORTS OF EXPLOSIVES, PHILIPPINES 


In 1948 the Republic of the Philippines 
imported explosives, fireworks, and ammuni- 
tion valued at $1,000,000, reports the Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. 


SWEDEN'S EXporRTS TO BELGIUM 


Under the 1949 Swedish-Belgian trade 
agreement, Sweden's exports to Belgium will 
include Glauber’s salt, crude salt, phthalic 
acid, xanthates, and lead oxides, zinc white, 
lithopone, and other paint materials. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Fertilizer distribution to agricultural pro- 
ducers in South Africa will be controlled 
through 1949, states the director of the Di- 
vision of Chemical Services. The situation 
will then be reviewed in the light of in- 
creased domestic production, which is ex- 
pected to result from the major expansion 
of the superphosphate industry in the post- 
war period. However, if supplies of phos- 
phate rock are curtailed because of the severe 
restrictions on imports from sterling as well 


as non-sterling areas, the output of fertiliz- 
ers may be less than expected and the per- 
mit system might possibly be continued, it 
is stated. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers are being offered 
more freely and at lower prices than at any 
time since before the war. A certain amount 
will be imported, but the quantity will be 
limited by exchange allocations. The pur- 
chase of 8,000 tons of nitrogen in the 1948- 
49 fertilizer year will probably be duplicated 
in 1949-50, although the need has increased 
to 10,000 tons, Nitrogen requirements in 
1949-50 may be expressed in terms of 20,000 
tons of ammonium sulfate and 12,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate. 


NEW PLANT ESTABLISHED, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Chemical Services (Pty.), Ltd., Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, has established a plant 
in Port Elizabeth, states a foreign chemical 
journal. The company will manufacture 
rust-proofing materials similar to those made 
by a United States firm. It also plans soon 
to make degreasing materials and chemical 
substances for the automotive industry to 
the specifications of another United States 
company. The United Kingdom is repre- 
sented in a project that includes the pro- 
duction of bottle-washing chemicals. 


U. K. Firm NEGOTIATING FOR PLANT SITE 


The British Oxygen Co., Ltd., is negotiat- 
ing for a plant site of about 100 acres in 
Sheffield, a United Kingdom chemical journal 
states. If the project is completed, the 
factory will be one of the largest of its kind 
in the world, it is said. The site desired is 
centrally located in relation to the large steel 
works in the Sheffield and Rotherham areas. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Production of coal and lignite in Spain 
during the first quarter of 1949 was 2.5 per- 
cent below the previous quarter’s output, but 
3.9 percent above the first quarter of 1948, 
as shown in the accompanying table: 


Production of Coal and Lignite, Spain 


{In metric tons] 





1948 
ih se Te ee 
Item First 

quarter | Fourth First 

quarter quarter 
Anthracite. _- 338,057 | 368, 565 332, 640 
Bituminous coal... 2, 207, 868 |2, 203,178 | 2, 093, 033 
Lignite 320, 762 368, 449 333, 613 


2, 866, 687 |2,940,192 | 2, 759, 286 
| 

In January and February of this year Spain 
imported 182,860 metric tons of bituminous 
coal, of which 161,638 tons came from the 
United Kingdom, 13,982 tons from the 
Union of South Africa, and 7,240 tons from 
Algeria. 


Total, ton for ton 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ECE CoAL COMMIT- 
TEE FOR MostT EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF 
COAL 


In view of its declared policy to achieve 
European self-sufficiency in coal as soon as 
possible and the fact that the major remain- 
ing deficit in European coal supplies is coking 
coal, the Coal Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to its member Gov- 
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ernments, aimed at securing the most effec- 
tive utilization of available coals: 

1. Coal-producing countries should pro- 
mote the production of coking coal and speed 
up the provision of coal preparation plants. 

2. Coke-producing countries should make 
the best possible use of available resources 
by using blending techniques, particularly 
by using more coals of low coking properties. 

3. Coal-consuming countries should as far 
as possible discontinue the use of coking 
coals as fuel for industry. 

4. Countries producing coking coal should 
make available the maximum possible pro- 
portion of coking fines and semi-bituminous 
fines for export to other European countries, 
while maintaining supplies of metallurgical 
coke for the iron and steel industry. 

5. A uniform coal classification system 
should be worked out, inasmuch as this 
would materially assist in the further study 
of coal utilization problems. 


SwIss-PoLIsH TRADE AGREEMENT 
INVOLVES CoaL DELIVERIES 


Under the terms of a new Swiss-Polish 
five-year trade agreement concluded on June 
25, 1949, Switzerland is to receive, among 
other things, 325,000 tons of Polish coal dur- 
ing the first contractual year, July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION, U. K. 


The National Coal Board reported a net 
operating surplus of £1,652,000 in 1948, com- 
pared with a deficit of £23,256,000 in 1947, 
the British press states. This surplus has 
been used to reduce the deficit carried over 
from 1947, with which the Board began the 
year. The deficit carried forward into 1949 
was £21,817,000. 

Instead of the loss of £9,200,000 incurred 
in 1947, the collieries made a profit of £16,- 
200,000 in 1948, before deducting charges on 
capital, payable under the Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act to the Minister of Fuel 
and Power. The profitable collieries made 
a total profit of £41,900,000, while other coi- 
lieries showed losses totaling £25,700,000. 


Construction 


Ecuapor To Have New HotTELs 


The Production Development Corporation 
CorporaciOn Fomento de la Produccién) has 
allocated 12,000,000 sucres (1 sucre=US- 
$0.0741 at the official rate) for the construc- 
tion and renovation of hotels to serve tour- 
ists visiiting Ecuador. The hotels will be in 
Esmeraldas, Manta, Salinas, Puerto Bolivar, 
Ibarra, Otavalo, Banos, and Cuenca. The 
Corporation announced that bids would be 
solicited. 

Contracts are to be signed immediately 
with the Municipality of Ibarra and with 
Cuenca. Ibarra is contributing 1,000,000 
sucres and the site for construction of its 
40-room hotel. The hotel at Cuenca, already 
constructed, will be renovated. 


HicH-LEVEL ACTIVITY, FRENCH GUINEA 


Building construction in French Guinea 
has quadrupled in the past 12 months over 
the preceding year’s activity. 

To overcome the shortage of building-trade 
specialists, a school has been established to 
train students for this type of work. Train- 
ing, it is reported, will be under the direc- 
tion of European specialists. 


APARTMENT COMPLETIONS INCREASE, 
SWITZERLAND 


An increase in the number of apartment 
completions in 33 Swiss cities was recorded 
for April 1949. Completions in that month 
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totaled 1,175 units. 
more than the 933 units completed in April 
1948 and 46 percent above the 634 completed 
in the preceding month. 


This was 21 percent 


Electrical 
Equipment 


WASHING 
CANADA 


PRODUCTION OF MACHINES, 


Production of household electric washing 
machines in Canada during the first quarter 
of 1949 was 81,996 units, compared with 
65,928 machines in the corresponding period 
of 1948, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE INCREASED, BIZONAL 
AREA OF GERMANY 


Approximately 8,600 new direct lines and 
about 8,400 new extensions were added to the 
telephone service in Bizonal Germany during 
the period February 1948 to February 1949. 
These additions brought the number of di- 
rect lines to 1,035,500 and extensions to 672,- 
500 in February 1949, compared with 945,300 
and 583,900, respectively, in February 1948. 


ELECTRIC-BULB PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


An estimated 300 plants produce incandes- 
cent lamps in Japan, compared with 120 in 
1942 and 290 in 1933, states the foreign press. 
At the end of the war only 6 plants were in 
operation. Firms that were members of the 
Japan Electric Bulb Manufacturers Associ- 
ation produced an estimated 127,600,000 
lamps during 1948. Since some firms are 
not members of the Association, total produc- 
tion is believed to be considerably in excess 
of the amount indicated. 


New ZEALAND PLANS HYDROELECTRIC 
PLANT 


Plans for installation of a 300,000-kilowatt 
hydroelectric plant on the Clutha River, 
South Island, were announced by the New 
Zealand Minister of Works in March. The 
question of whether to ask for bids from 
countries outside the Commonwealth is un- 
der consideration because of the urgent need 
for expansion of generating capacity. 


EL SALVADOR PLANS ELECTRIFICATION 
PROJECTS 


Plans for electrification projects on the 
Rio Lempa, El Salvador include the construc- 
tion of a dam above a point known as San 
Marcas Lempa, which will eventually provide 
water for the irrigation of some 68,000 acres, 
according to the Minister of Agriculture for 
El Salvador. 

This project will be of principal benefit to 
northern departments of the Republic. 


MEXICO INCREASES POWER 


The power company, Nueva Cia Eléctrica 
Shapala, S. A., located in the State of Jalisco, 
Mexico, is continuing construction of its hy- 
droelectric project at Colimilla. The first 
of four units is expected to be in operation by 
January 1950 and will have a total capacity 
of 52,000 kilowatts. When the project is in 
full operation, probably in 1950, it is expected 
to be operated at a steady load of 20,000 kilo- 
watts, thus enabling the company to generate 
approximately 954,000 kilowatt-hours per 
day. 

It is reported that the company also is at- 
tempting to buy a 15,000-kilowatt thermo- 
electric plant in the United States to be put 
up adjacent to the one now in operation. 


Future projects include two additiona) 
hydroelectric plants. The first is expected to 
be started in about 4 years at Carrasco be. 
tween Puente Grande and Colimilla. hig 
plant is expected to have a maximum capacity 
of 20,000 kilowatts with a steady operation of 
11,000 kilowatts. 

The second plant contemplated (15,000 
kilowatts) is to be constructed at Chacotg 
above Puente Grande. 


POWER FACILITIES INCREASED, REPUBLIC op 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Work on the Lumot diversion project has 
started. This project involves the construc. 
tion of 45,000,000 cubic meters of Storage 
capacity with equivalent energy production 
facilities of 50,000,000 kilowatt-hours to be 
added to the Caliraya system by the end of 
1951. A fourth unit in the Caliraya plant, 
which is in process of installation, will bring 
the plant capacity up to 36,000 kilowatts, ac. 
cording to the Philippine press. 


Essential Oils 
ROSE OIL, BULGARIA 


The picking of roses in Bulgaria was begun 
on May 23 in the Karlovo district in the vil. 
lages of Otets Paisievo, Srnegor,and Suhozem, 
The first rose-oil factory to start processing 
was that in the village of Banya. Other fac. 
tories in Karlovo, Kalofer, Bozhidar, and 
Strelcha will be put into operation this year, 

The 1949 rose crop is reported to be an 
average one, the quantity and quality of the 
rose oil having been improved by the recent 
frequent rainfalls. 

The price of 1 kilogram of rose leaves was 
fixed by the Government at 100 leva, 
(US$1 = 288 leva.) 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


ESTIMATED CROP AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian National Coffee Department's 
annual estimate of the “exportable crop” for 
1949-50 is put at 14,413,620 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, net weight, or about 500,000 bags 
less than the unofficial forecasts presented 
in the two previous coffee reports. Although 
the National Coffee Department's estimate is 
labeled “exportable crop”, the portion which 
it actually refers to is the quantity that will 
be shipped to ports. Of the coffee sent to 
ports annually, it is estimated that nearly 
2,000,000 bags are consumed in or near these 
ports or are shipped by sea to other Brazilian 
ports for domestic consumption. Thus, 
should the National Coffee Department's es- 
timate prove to be accurate, the 1949 harvest 
should supply some 12,500,000 bags of coffee 
for export. 

Shipments of coffee from the interior to- 
ward ports amounted to only 184,838 bags 
in April 1949, bringing the total shipments 
from July 1, 1948, to April 30, 1949, to 
16,810,451 bags. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil in April 1949 
totaled 1,201,272 bags, the smallest monthly 
total since December 1948. Exports to the 
United States amounted to 739,304 bags. 


EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Exports of coffee from Colombia in May 
1949 amounted to 366,888 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, valued at $15,101,592, of which 
the United States received 325,176 bags, 
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yalued at $13,371,181. Coffee exports in April 
1949 amounted to 329,048 bags, valued at 
$13,561,576. 

In the period January 1 to June 11, 1949, 
Colombia exported 2,024,007 bags of coffee, 
compared with 2,012,568 bags in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. These statistics 
jead many coffee experts to predict that Co- 
jombian coffee exports in 1949 may surpass 
the 1948 exports of 5,587,535 bags. Exports 
of coffee from July 1, 1947, to June 12, 1948, 
totaled 5,016,605 bags, compared with 5,195,- 
075 bags in the period July 1, 1948, to June 11, 


1949. 
Dairy Products 


FRENCH PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Timely spring rains in France eased the 
threat of drouth, and production of milk and 
dairy products during the first quarter of 
1949 showed a significant increase over the 
corresponding period in 1948. While some 
supply difficulties were encountered during 
the first month after the elimination of ra- 
tioning of most dairy products on April 16, 
1949, production of all dairy products has 
been adequate to meet current domestic re- 
quirements since the middle of May. The 
only manufactured item that does not show 
an increase is unsweetened evaporated milk. 

A program to store cheese and butter both 
from domestic production and imports is be- 
ing studied as part of a plan to avoid a return 
to rationing of dairy products when milk 
production declines in the late summer and 
fall. It is reported that contracts have been 
let for the importation of approximately 
9,000 metric tons of butter from the Nether- 
lands and Denmark and that imports of ad- 
ditional quantities are being considered for 
the autumn of 1949. 


Production of Milk and Dairy Products, 
‘irst Quarter 1948 and 1949, France 
‘ / / 


First First 
Item quarter, quarter, 
1048 1049 


Total ¥production,® fluid milk 


equivalent hectoliters 18, 300, 000) 26, 900, 000 
Commercialized production, 
fluid milk equivalent of all 
products hectoliters 7, 837, 932 | 11, 225, 343 
Commercialized production 
Fluid milk hectoliters 3, 812,385 | 35, 137, 000 
Butter metric tons 12, 10) 17, 674 
Cheese do 18, 415 83, 734 
Powdered milk (medical 
kilograms 391, 740 448, 939 
Sweetened condensed milk 
cases 4 79, 153 173, 033 
Unsweetened evaporated 
milk cases 4 20, 050 16, 383 
Casein kilograms 214, 549 525, 549 
1! Embassy estimates; official estimates on monthly 
basis not iVailable. 
? Revised 
? Preliminary 
‘In cases of 48 cans eact 
NoTe.—1 hectoliter=26.417 U. 8. gallons, or 227.1862 


pounds of milk; 1 metrieton = 2204.6 pounds; | kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds 


Use OF TRAWLER TO INCREASE CATCH, 
GAMBIA, BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


In an effort to increase the catch of sharks 
and to experiment with deep sea fishing for 
the purpose of augmenting the Gambian 
diet, a trawler ordered from the United 
Kingdom was expected to arrive during July 
1949; it will be suitable for fishing some 40 
to 50 miles at sea. By-products of the catch 
Will be used as feed for poultry in the form 
of ground bones and fish meal. 

Sharkes are plentiful off the coast of Gam- 
bia and exports of some 2,500 pounds of 
livers to the United Kingdom are expected 
this year, The meat of the shark is sun- 
dried for eating, most of it being shipped 
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New Study of Rice Production 
in British Guiana 


Two American agricultural experts 
with experience in modern methods of 
rice cultivation and milling will visit 
British Guiana to assist the local gov- 
ernment in its efforts to increase the pro- 
duction of rice, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration announced July 20 
in Washington and London. 

The two experts are Henry M. Bea- 
chell, Associate Agronomist in rice pro- 
duction and breeding, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Texas College Station, 
Beaumont, Tex., and O. B. Brown, a 
farm-management specialist with the 
Arkansas Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. They left the United States July 21 
for Georgetown, B. G., and will stay 3 
months in British Guiana. 

The project was arranged under ECA’s 
technical assistance program at the re- 
quest of the British Government. 

While in British Guiana, the two 
Americans will assist in the preparation 
of a report on the local rice industry and 
will recommend measures that may im- 
prove rice production in the territory. 
The report will include recommendations 
concerning areas in British Guiana where 
rice cultivation can be most economically 
extended; the most efficient methods of 
developing new rice farms; reorganiza- 
tion of milling facilities, and use of me- 
chanical equipment for rice cultivation. 

The two Americans also will take into 
account the Guiana government’s plan 
for draining and irrigating new areas for 
rice farms. Present plans call for the 
irrigation of about 82,500 acres of land 
along the British Guiana coast. 











to neighboring French Senegal because the 
Gambians do not like it. Each year about 
half a ton of shark fins are exported to 
China. 

Most of the fishing is done from native 
canoes with nets, the annual catch being 
about 1,000 tons. It is believed that the 
catch could easily be doubled as there is no 
evidence of over-fishing. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PLANS LARGE EXPORTS 


A contract for commercial development 
of fisheries in Dominican waters, was signed 
May 26, 1949, and subsequently approved by 
the Dominican Congress and promulgated 
June 9, 1949. 

The Dominican Fisheries Company (Com- 
pafiia Pesqueria Dominicana, C. por A.), or- 
ganized as a Dominican corporation, will 
explore fisheries possibilities in Dominican 
waters for the development of a large-scale 
export industry in shrimp, lobsters, and shark 
products. The objective is to reach a weekly 
production for export, after the first year of 
the contract, of 100,000 pounds of fish and 
1,000,000 pounds of shrimp. 

The enterprise would include construction 
of packing houses, wharves, an ice plant, and 
other installations. The company also 
would supply fish for the domestic market 
and provide local fishermen with assistance 
in the form of fishing vessels and equip- 
ment, 

The Samana Bay area, where the new com- 
pany plans to carry on its exploration, offers 
the only extensive area where there is shoal 
water favorable to fish propagation and to 
commercial development of fisheries. Es- 
tablishment of fish hatcheries also is con- 
tempiated. 


General exemption from import duties and 
taxes in connection with the company’s op- 
erations is granted under the contract. The 
Dominican Government retains the right to 
acquire the company’s property at the ex- 
piration of the contract at cost less deprecia- 
tion. The contract is further subject to can- 
cellation at the end of the first year, if the 
company fails to operate with at least 50 
motor vessels and 200 employees. 

Thus far, there has been little develop- 
ment of commercial fishing in the Dominican 
Republic, the annual catch being only about 
1,000,000 pounds. Imports of salt fish are 
important, totaling in value about $700,000 
in 1947. 

The contract of the Dominican Fisheries 
Company indicates that the principal inter- 
est of the promoters will be in exports of 
shrimp and lobsters (langostas, the large 
salt-water crayfish common in West Indian 
waters). 


REHABILITATION OF HUNGARY’S STOCKS 


Rebuilding of Hungary’s depleted fish 
stocks in fishponds and natural waters was 
begun immediately after the war. Although 
no feeding was done in 1945, a total of 50 
carloads of fodder was fed to fish in ponds 
in 1946 and 1947. This feeding was increased 
to 140 carloads in 1948, and a total of 400 
cars of fodder has been allocated for fish- 
feeding purposes in 1949. 

The improvement of the fish stock of Hun- 
gary’s natural waters is also said to be taking 
place, although this improvement cannot be 
controlled so well as in the case of fishponds. 
In 1948, the total yield of Lake Balaton 
amounted to 2,645,000 pounds. The quality 
of the free-water fish as compared with the 
pond fish is not yet quite satisfactory, and 
the authorities intend to continue improve- 
ment procedures. In the fall of 1948 and the 
spring of 1949, 11 carloads of young carp and 
a large quantity of pike-perches were trans- 
ferred from fishponds to rivers and to Lake 
Balaton. 

The total yield of Hungary’s fishponds in 
1945 was 882,000 pounds; in 1946 that figure 
was doubled and, in 1947, the amount was 
3,086,000 pounds. It is reported that the 
yield for 1948 approximated 5,000,000 pounds. 

Hungary’s total yearly fish production from 
all sources amounted to about 15,432,000 
pounds before the war, compared with 8,818,- 
000 pounds in 1948. It is planned to increase 
the annual production to 17,650,000 pounds 
within the next 5 years, with an accompany- 
ing increase in domestic consumption and 
exports. 

Before the war, about 50 percent of Hun- 
gary’s fish production was exported to 
neighboring countries. While export possi- 
bilities are not so favorable at present, the 
demand for live carp on the home market 
has increased notably in the last several 
months. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE CroP, ANGOLA (PORTUGUESE WEST 
AFRICA) 


Angola’s 1948 rice crop is unofficially es- 
timated at 20,000 metric tons. Angolan rice 
is principally an export item going forward 
to Portugal and the Portuguese Empire. 
Rice exports have varied from year to year, 
the exportable surplus of 1,981 metric tons 
in 1938 having increased almost threefold 
by 1948 when 5,018 tons were exported. 

Local dealers estimate that present stocks 
of rice amount to about 4,200 tons. 


ARGENTINE SITUATION 


Export quotations on Argentine grains re- 
main too high to attract buyers and the out- 
ward movement is small. Trade agreements 
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with importing countries are proving to be 
of only minor value in assuring foreign mar- 
kets. The old-crop corn problem has be- 
come serious, with threat of heavy losses 
from deteriorated grain, which may become 
salable only at very low prices. Failure to 
sell indicates that a surplus of this year’s 
corn also may become a difficult problem. 
Market conditions are better for wheat, bar- 
ley and rye, with great possibilities for hold- 
ing carry-overs next November 30 down to 
reasonable levels, especially for the latter 
two. 

The extent of recent price reductions can 
be summarized in the following comparison 
of IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute) quotations: Wheat still quoted offi- 
cially at 60 pesos (preferential rate of peso 
equals US$0.2681) but reportedly offered on 
a tentative basis in April 1949 as low as 37 
pesos; barley quoted 25 pesos in December, 
25 in April; rye 25 pesos in December, 19 in 
April; oats 21 pesos in December, 19 pesos in 
April. The rye and oats pesos are down to 
levels where IAPI is making little or no 
profit on exports. In order to increase grain 
exports, a reduction in corn prices is con- 
sidered essential, but apparently action was 
withheld pending conclusion of the Anglo- 
Argentine trade negotiations. The United 
Kingdom normally is the chief buyer. 

The accompanying table shows cereal- 
grain exports from Argentina in all of 1948 
and in the January-April periods of 1948 
and 1949: 


Cereal-Grain Export, Argentina 


[In metric tons] 


January-April 


Grain 1948 — 
| 1948 1949 

Wheat__..-- 2, 148, 623 | 1, 248, 932 770, 993 
Corn__-. 2, 520, 771 945, 742 398, 006 
= ' 81, 554 75, 105 32, 667 
Rye_- $ 141, 573 117, 195 33, 586 
Barley_..--- ' 665, 882 344, 237 68, 402 
Total_-_- .--| 5,558,403 | 2,731,211 | 1,303,655 


Source: “‘E] Cerealista” (from ships’ manifests) . 


TUNISIA’S CROP 


The exportable surplus of Tunisia’s 1949 
grain crop is estimated at 30,000 tons of 
durum wheat and 30,000 tons of soft wheat. 
As of the end of May, 15,528 tons of wheat 
and 2,840 tons of flour had been shipped to 
France. 

Handling the abundant 1949 crop is a prob- 
lem, principally because of the lack of stor- 
age space. In spite of assurance by the 
Government that fixed rates will be main- 
tained, producers are selling their barley at 
prices reported to be far below the Official 
fixed rates, as producers and exporters are 
afraid they will be unable to export at fixed 
prices that may prove higher than prices on 
the international market. As of the end of 
May, the following quantities had been sold: 
52,000 tons of durum wheat, 59,000 tons of 
soft wheat; 25,000 tons of barley; 3,500 tons 
of oats. 


Poultry and Products 


THE NETHERLANDS SITUATION, FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1949 


Production of eggs in the Netherlands in 
the first quarter of 1949 totaled 320,000,000. 
The total supply for the quarter was 362,- 
150,000 eggs, of which, 225,000,000 were used 
for direct consumption, 15,500,000 for in- 
dustry, and 58,500,000 for export. The 
number reported wasted was 4,900,000, the 
total disappearance being 303,900,000 eggs. 
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Prices received by farmers in January were 
from 9.20 to 14.20 florins per hundred. Price 
controls on eggs were abolished February 11, 
1949, after which date prices advanced. 
Retail egg prices in June were 11 to 16 florins 
per hundred, which were the prices prevailing 
in January. 

Eggs were derationed in December 1948, 
and since that time the Netherlands Govern- 
ment has required producers to deliver part 
of their egg production for export, if they 
are to be eligible to receive feed supplies. 
This policy is designed to encourage exports, 
which it is hoped will maintain feed imports. 

The Poultry and Egg Board estimates that 
total poultry production for the calendar 
year 1949 will be approximately 6,900 metric 
tons, of which about 1,800 tons will be 
exported. 

Note: The current rate of exchange for the 
United States dollar is 2.65 Netherlands 
guilders or florins. A metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds. 


Vegetables and Products 


MEXICAN SHIPMENTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES 
TO UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Shipments of fresh vegetables grown on 
the west coast of Mexico and forwarded to 
the United States and Canada through the 
port of Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, officially 
came to an end on June 16, 1949, when the 
last two carloads of tomatoes were moved 
across the border. The 1946-47 season closed 
May 15, 1947, and the 1947-48 season closed 
on May 22, 1948. 

Total exports from the beginning of the 
past season through June 16, 1949, compared 
with the corresponding final figures for the 
two preceding seasons, show the following 
amounts: 


Shipments of Vegetables From Mezico to 
the United States and Canada 
[In carloads] 


Item 1946-47 1947 


is 1948-49 


Tomatoes 7,322 6,911 5, 620 
Green pt ppers 
Green peas 

Mixed 232 QS 166 


Total ; 8 494 & O28 6,153 


Despite the unexpected prolongation of 
the season and the sudden upturn of arrivals 
after the end of April, final figures for the 
season just closed remained substantially 
below the two preceding seasons. Tomato 
shipments were some 40,000,000 pounds under 
the corresponding figure for the 1947-48 
period, and nearly 86,000,000 pounds less than 
in the 1946-47 period. Shipments of green 
peppers and green peas likewise were smaller 
than in the two previous seasons. 

This poor showing undoubtedly was caused 
by the heavy rains, floods, hurricanes, and 
interruption of railroad services sustained by 
the vegetable industry at a time when it gen- 
erally picks up volume and movement. The 
unusually heavy precipitation earlier in the 
year, however, and low temperatures during 
the spring, were instrumental in prolonging 
the season and in producing a better grade of 
tomatoes and other vegetables than had 
been experienced in many years. 

Other favorable factors, such as a marked 
improvement in transportation and a higher 
market for the Mexican produce in United 
States distribution centers, not only allevi- 
ated the growers’ plight but in many cases 
reportedly enabled them to close the season 
with a good margin of profit. 


General Products 


PUBLICATIONS LICENSING REQUIREMENT; 
PARTIALLY TERMINATED, U. S. ZONE op 
GERMANY 


Following passage of a satisfactory press 
law by the State legislature, Wuerttemberg. 
Baden became, on June 1, 1949, the first of 
the United States-controlled German Laender 
in which Military Government licensing re. 
quirements were terminated. Effected under 
General License No. 3, the new freedom ap- 
plies to the publication of newspapers, books, 
or magazines and is conditioned only by reg- 
ulations regarding military security and pro- 
hibiting promotion of Nazi, pan-German, or 
nationalistic ideas. 


TYPEWRITER MARKET, GREECE 


It is estimated that the accumulated de. 
mand for typewriters in Greece now totals 
10,000 units. Approximately 15,000 typewrit- 
ers are in use in Greece today, of which 59 
percent need reconditioning or replacement, 
When economic conditions return to nor. 
malcy and the pent-up demand has been 
lightened, it is estimated that 2,500 machines 
will represent the normal annual demand for 
typewriters in Greece. Standard and port. 
able machines are purchased in equal quanti- 
ties 

The present disparity existing between 
dollar and sterling exchange rates in Greece 
has aided the sale of British typewriters, 
Typewriter production in the United King. 
dom is increasing, and it may be reasonably 
expected that British exports to Greece will] 
increase further, should the exchange dis- 
parity in Greece continue. 

Italy is the competitor of secondary im- 
portance to the United States in this mar- 
ket, but the quality of the Italian typewriters 
is not as highly regarded as that of the 
Swedish machines, whose exports to Greece 
may be expected to increase. 


PLASTICS PRODUCTS EXHIBITION, INDIA 


A national plastics exhibition is to be held 
in Calcutta, India, during the Puja Holidays 
in October 1949. It is requested that exhibit 
materials be submitted including sample 
products, advertising posters, illustrations, 
literature, samples of resins and _ semi- 
finished products, color-charts, price lists, 
and similar items. Inasmuch as this exhibi- 
tion is organized for the benefit of Indian 
Plastic Industries, there will be no charge 
for exhibition privileges. Correspondence 
may be addressed to Popular Plastic Products, 
P. O. Box 6711, Burra Bazar, Calcutta, India. 


FLAT-GLASS IMPORTS INCREASE, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Plate-glass imports into the Philippines 
increased 23 percent and window-glass and 
other sheet-glass imports gained 34 percent 
in 1948, compared with 1947. The 1948 
Philippine plate-glass imports from all coun- 
tries were valued at $271,000 and window and 
other sheet glass at $1,350,000. The princi- 
pal suppliers were the United States and 
Belgium, 


PRODUCTION, U. S.-U. K. Zones, GERMANY 


Steel production in the U. S.-U. K. Zones 
of Germany in May set a postwar record. 
Ingot output during that month totaled 
771,000 metric tons. April output was 705,- 
100 tons and March 752,300 tons. 

Pig-iron production in May was 613,700 
tons compared with 569,000 tons in April 
and 596,000 tons in March. The output of 
hot rolled products reached 520,900 tons in 
May compared with 479,500 tons in April. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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; ImporT RESTRICTIONS ON Books, UNION OF suede, 2,500,000 square feet; pigskins and 
I m lining, 1,750,000 square feet; an 1 
| eettunieemeen Naples Tr ansport System Has ane 120,000 peat feet. Oi Sa 
TS Reports in the foreign trade press indicate Inadequate Equipment Although tanneries in Sao Paulo are ex- 
OF that recent South African import restrictions : : periencing increased operating and material 
will affect books very little. South African In 1938, the transportation system of costs which threaten to bring about the 
importers will be able to import half the Naples, Italy, owned 515 streetcars, 94 closing of a few more small tanneries during 
288 quantity of fiction they have previously im- street car trailers, and 125 autobusses. 1949, a new and modernly equipped tannery 
g- ported and four-fifths of previous nonfiction Since then there have been purchased owned by Yugoslavs, started operations dur- 
of imports. Educational and technical books or rented 43 autobusses. During the ing the first quarter of 1949. The tannery 
ler and purchases by libraries will not, accord- war, 220 vehicles, mostly streetcars, were started with kid leather but expects to be in 
re- ing to this source of information, be af- destroyed or badly damaged. The pres- full operation, producing all principal types 
ler fected by the new import restrictions. ent supply consists of 422 streetcars, 83 of leather, including calf, sometime after the 
p- autobusses, 51 streetcar trailers, and 35 middl : ; 
’ e of the year. 
ks, PRICE OF CEMENT REDUCED, REPUBLIC OF trolley busses. A shortage of sole leather developed owing 
4 THE PHILIPPINES rs _ 422 oe ee a wae are so to the lack of tanning stocks which was 
0- badly damaged or antiquated that it is brought about by European countries having 
or The Gov ernment-owned portland-cement impossible to operate them. Indicative entered heavily into the market for raw hides. 
plant in Cebu, the Philippines, recently an- of the condition of the streetcars is the The shoe industry in Sao Paulo, consisting 
€ >, *ti ice » ac ‘ > a 9 ‘ 7 ° 
nounced a re duc ion in the price of cement fact that, of the fleet of 422, 244 are of of 828 shoe factories and shops, produced 
from 3.65 pesos per 94-pound bag to 3.20 an 1898 model, acquired in that year or 15,968,876 pairs of shoes in 1948. 
ios pesos per bag, ex-bodega. (1 peso=US$0.50.) shortly thereafter; 44 date from 1916, Luxury shoes made with imported leather 
1 and the rest from 1935. All are of Ital- are principally hand-made, whereas the less 
“s U. K. PurcHASES OF BooK COPYRIGHTS ian manufacture. Current operating anumae am are machine-made, and con- 
50 From U. S. schedules call for a total of only 251 sist of 90 percent domestic leather. 
streetcars to be operated at one time 
nt, The amount paid by the United Kingdom I ‘ ; 
’ : Of the bus flee 3, 34 are postws 
ail to the United States for the acquisition of ses . hg a eae pata ater SITUATION IN U. K. 
* ade = : . F js S ‘ ats é ‘ at ‘1as-—ane 
a — atc pr cet eset pent 10 date from 1928, and 21 from 1933. The serious shortage of high-class sole and 
for aaa nea Poa aah conn 000) ‘ Alfa Romeo, Lancia, and Fiat have been upper leathers in the shoe industry of the 
- ae sean #4 ianane reryer bse i. Ao the suppliers. United Kingdom continued during the first 
ti. eee Pre acs Bs pes ay , Trolley busses include 19 Alfa Ro- quarter of 1949. Low-quality sole leather 
® 8 . pres. meos of a 1940 model, 10 Fiats of a 1942 continued to accumulate, however, during 
en : model, and 6 Fiats of a 1948 model. this period. Imports of undressed leather, 
ce P he . | notably cattle hides, sheepskins, and goat- 
Ts, lron and h Le ( skins from India, increased. Goatskins are i 
ig- reserved for the shoe and glove trades. 
ae. cnenee Peseennen Pievin, Agus Srrvariox tv Braz ee ae 
j ; i ; ; 
"a lt cog beac at be a rose Brazilian leather production during the land and South Africa prohibited the im- i 
ately 5 perce arc - . ; 
aimee 117006 aoaie Pet Gaaie ioe OOS RN C8 OR a ae eee ae ee  paaagpeasntinagdlerciggeiee 55 tipo PA gy 
- production during April amounted to 238,- preceding quarter because the trade bought and many other articles made wholly of 
ol 017 metric tons, as compared with the March less in response to the seasonal slack. Large chiefly of leather. The United Kingdom ex- 
ers output of 236,458 metric tons. supplies had been purchased during the pects soon to be faced with increasing com- 
” The increase in pig-iron production is at- fourth quarter of 1948. Stocks of raw hides petition from other European countries also. 
ond tributed to the return to operation of a 300- are low throughout Brazil, and prices have Production in long tons in the first quar- 
ton blast furnace at one of Japan’s major risen in the domestic market because of in- ter of 1949 (with figures for the like period 
| steel works. creased purchases by European countries. of 1948 in parentheses) was as follows: } 
The Japanese Board of Trade has been di- The importation of 50,000 raw sheepskins Heavy sole leather, 20,250 (20,990); other, 
eld rected by SCAP to establish steel export from Argentina and Uruguay in the quarter 1,570 (1,820); light upper leather, 5,720 
ays quotas for the third quarter of 1949. The did not ease the scarcity appreciably. (4,280); lining, 1,640 (1,690); and other, 
bit quotas announced consist of 25,000 metric The Brazilian tanning industry processes 2,270 (2,480). 
ple tons of sheets, 12,000 tons of steel pipe, 10,000 125,000 to 150,000 hides each month. Leather Consumption in long tons in January- i 
ns, tons of concrete reinforcing bars, and 2,000 production in the first quarter of 1949 was March 1949 (with figures for the correspond- i 
ni- tons of cast-iron pipe as follows: Sole leather, 3,000 tons; vege- ing period of 1948 in parentheses) was: 
sts, table-tanned splits for inner soles, 450 tons; Heavy sole, 19,820 (20,420); other, 1,540 
bi- side upper leather, 7,700,000 square feet; lin- (1,780); light upper leather, 4,900 (4,730); 
an . »ye « ing splits of cowhide, 2,400,000 square feet; lining, 1,700 (1,750); and other, 2,290 (2,450). 
c ( All¢ 
rge lining sides, 300,000 square feet; kid lining, Imports and exports of leathers in the 
ice 1,640,000 square feet; sheep lining, 300,000 first quarters of 1948 and 1949 are shown 
ts, Pri ¢ | uct ~ square feet; glazed kid, 900,000 square feet; in the accompanying table: 
lia. . 
30 SALES OF HIDES AND SKINS, ARGENTINA U. K.’s Foreign Trade in Leather, First Quarter, 1948 and 1949 
Aside from sales of 70,000 Hides to Czecho- ———— ania a 
slovakia and 53,000 frigorific and municipal Imports Exports 
a types to Sweden, there was little activity in — 
the Argentine hide market in April 1949. Item January-March January-March 
n The United Kingdom was the largest buyer _ —_—_—_—— — 
148 earlier in the year, but withheld purchases 1948 1949 1948 1949 
in- in April pending a new trade agreement. i oes sie Ae. is eS (Ee 
nd Unsold stocks amounted to about 2,000,000 
‘we rae. ea atilehide leath hundredweight 82 >, O64 10, 341 10, 540 
Cattlehide leathe dredweig 23, 828 52, 06 0,3 , 5 
nd During May, the market showed consider- pram we sens perspec a 12, 985 16, 627 |\i:9 ys gos | 11.365 
able improvement. In the first part of the Goatskin de 3, 392 15, 448 }2, wR) ° hee 
mont ‘ » ‘ , Reptile skin ..do 255 114 63 57 
- —s h, 65,000 hides were sold to the United All other sorts ee * 1, 120 6, 766 |... Hdd ny 
ngdom; Hungary purchased 100,000; Fin- Leather, dressed: | 
nes — 12,000; Austria, 54,000; and a sale of ae —y Ww yy calf ; > ae a a 479, 723 1, 042, 670 
0, ides . weap . *atent leather / eee 3, 792 , 139 | ” aon 
rd. — hides to Rumania was being negoti- Box and willow sides. do....| 1,338,860 | 741,763 | 1,674,676 | 1, 449, 514 
led mse rom month closed. Stocks at the Other chrome tanned hide upper leather _..do 329, 719 | 199, 875 | : : : 
re) ay totaled approxim: . Glace kid on do 366, 234 617,889 | 1,521,650 1, 360, 855 
5; hides. pproximately 1,400,000 Chrome tanned : —— | 438, 941 | 340, 753 | 617, 914 1, 133, 581 
E Other (including all lining leather) - -- ..do 267, 975 | 79,304 | 5,298,204) 6, 296, 112 
700 Pe sre of sheepskins in the first quarter of Gloving leather (except chamois and doeskin) and other dressed | | 
Otaled 9,814 bales: kids s, 255 ales: goat and sheep leather - sq. ft__| 132, 988 96, 510 aaa 
orl and o 7 dskins, 253 bales; Other dressed goat and sheep leather__- : sl 2, 105, 025 1, 365, 018 
of goatskins, 592 bales. Exports of pickled 
in sheepskins amounted to 262 metric tons; of — RS amma - —_—_—_——_— —_—— 
we wet horsehides, 77,306 pieces, and of dry ' Dressed. 
horsehides, 17,340 pieces. Source: U. K. Trade and Navigation Accounts, March 1949. 
ly | 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN TANNING 
INDUSTRY, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Of the 373 tanneries located at Shanghai, 
China, in June 1949, 300 are manually op- 
erated. Work has been suspended in 200 
of the manually operated plants, but about 
half of these intend to resume operations 
soon, if they can get capital at a low interest 
rate. They base their need of capital on the 
lengthy tanning process and the difficulty of 
marketing and of obtaining raw materials. 
Certain limitations have been placed on the 
exportation of hides. 


PROPOSED PLANTING OF WATTLE TREES, 
INDIA 


The Madras government has approved a 
plan suggested by the Government of India 
to plant 15,274 acres of land in the Upper 
Palnis in Madura District with wattle trees 
on a rotation basis of 10 years, states a for- 
eign publication. By this action, Madras 
would be able to replenish its supply of wat- 
tle bark which has been cut off because South 
African bark and extract are no longer be- 
ing imported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PLyWwoop PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Plywood production in Japan in March 
1949 was 31,636,000 square feet (4-millimeter- 
thickness basis), compared with 18,739,000 
square feet in the corresponding month of 
1948. The March figure was the highest 
monthly total in recent years, except for De- 
cember 1948 when 32,752,000 square feet of 
plywood was produced. 

Average monthly production in 1948 was 
24,902,000 square feet, the highest average 
monthly figure since 1941. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ORDERS DECREASED, 
AUSTRIA 


Large stocks of agricultural machines and 
equipment are reported to be in the hands 
of manufacturers in Austria. This situation 
is said to have been caused by a slackening 
of domestic and foreign orders. Sale of ma- 
chinery has been very slow even though 
prices recently have been reduced. 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC’S AGRICULTURAL- 
MECHANIZATION SERVICE 


A Farm Mechanization Service, a new Gov- 
ernment agency, subordinate to the Dom- 
inican Republic Department of Agriculture, 
Livestock and Colonization, was created by 
law No. 1968. This agency will be charged 
with selling or leasing Government-owned 
mechanical agricultural equipment to 
farmers. Equipment also may be made avail- 
able to farmers on a custom basis. 

Official equipment purchased by the Gov- 
ernment totals 127 units valued at 1,200,000 
pesos, according to the press. (1 Dominican 
peso—$1 U.S. currency). Of the total num- 
ber of units, 80 are reported to be tractors, 
with plow and harrow attachments, received 
early in the year. 

The 127 units will be sufficient to prepare 
1,500,000 tareas (6.5 tareas is equivalent to 1 
acre), which roughly equals 10 percent of 
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the Republic’s total cultivated area, accord- 
ing to the press. No mention was made of 
the Government’s proposed 5,000,000-peso 
mechanization program which was given 
considerable publicity earlier. 


SUPPLY SITUATION, U. SU. K. ZONEs, 
GERMANY 


Production of agricultural machinery in 
the U. S-U. K. Zones of Germany has in- 
creased. In some cases, however, farmers are 
unable to purchase needed equipment be- 
cause of the relatively high price level. This 
situation has been alleviated somewhat by a 
general drop in prices since January 1949. 


PRODUCTION OF FARM TRACTORS, HUNGARY 


Farm tractors produced in Hungary during 
the first quarter of 1949 totaled 500, states 
the Ministry for Industry. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


EQUIPMENT FOR NEW WOOL-SPINNING 
MILL, COLOMBIA 


Machinery for a new wool-spinning mill 
which was completed in April 1949, in Guay- 
abal, Colombia, was purchased principally 
from France and the remainder from Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and the United States. The 
machines consist of 18 spinning frames of 
276 spindles, 4 spinning frames of 400 
spindles, 4 twisting frames of 424 spindles, 4 
twisting frames of 400 spindles, 1 set of 
French system preparation, 3 doubling ma- 
chines, and 6 carding machines. 

In addition to the textile equipment, this 
mill also operates its own power plant which 
develops 650 kw.-hrs. The mill has a water 
plant and a modern fully equipped machine 
shop. A United States-built air-conditioning 
system has been installed throughout the 
factory. 

Construction was initiated during the mid- 
dle of 1947, under French engineering super- 
vision, and test runs of the new machinery 
took place in early April this year. The en- 
terprise is capitalized at 5,000,000 pesos, 
Colombian currency, of which 3,500,000 pesos 
already have been subscribed and paid for. 
Operations were expected to start officially 
on May 2. (1 Colombian peso=$0.51 U. S. 
currency.) 


NUMBER OF LOOMS AND SPINDLES IN WOOL 
INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


There were 46,992 looms installed in the 
wool industry in France as of December 30, 
1948. Of these it is believed that 31,285 were 
in use. 

Spindles in France numbered 1,985,500 
combed and 860,240 carded. Spindles in ac- 
tive use numbered 1,609,850 and 805,415, 
respectively. 


HuNGARY TO RECEIVE TEXTILE MACHINERY 
FROM U.S. 5S. R. 


The cornerstone of the first textile combine 
in Hungary was laid in Szeged on April 30, 
1949. This plant is one of the proposed five 
which will have an average of 30,000 spindles 
and 1,000 looms. The machinery for them 
will be procured from the U.S. 5S. R. 


SurRvVEY MADE OF EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
TURED IN JAPAN 


A survey recently was made of the equip- 
ment manufactured by two companies in 
Japan. Machinery observed included large 
electric-powered rock and coal heading load- 


ers, both track and crawler mounted; pejt 
conveyor elevating heads, electric anq air. 
powered, air-driven, crawler-type face load. 
ers, and pneumatic mucking, rocKer-type 
machines. Complete belt conveyor units and 
steel props also were being manufactured. 

Machinery models observed in demonstra- 
tion operations contained numerous im- 
provements and additions over the first units 
produced 2 and 3 years ago. All units un- 
der production were ordered by individual 
mines in Hokkaido, Kyushu, and Joban coal 
fields for specific mine usages. The map. 
agement stated that spare parts for the ma. 
chines are deliverable within 3 days. 


SUPPLY OF SPINDLES AND LOOMs IN 
SWEDEN’S COTTON MILLS 


Spindles in operation in the 65 cotton milis 
in Sweden numbered 515,000 during 194g, 
This compares with 562,256 in the country 
during 1938 and 561,861 in 1948. Looms in 
operation in 1948 numbered 10,729. There 
were 11,641 looms in 1938 and 11,425 in 1948. 

Of the number of spindles operating in 
1948, about 79 percent were ring spindles, 
13 percent twisting, and 8 percent mule spin- 
dles. About 90 percent of the looms operat. 
ing in 1948 were automatic. 

Modern equipment has been installed in 
the cotton mills within recent years. The 
high percentage of automatic looms indicates 
the relatively high standard of the industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Machinery imported into the United King. 
dom and retained in the country amounted 
to £4,082,000 in March 1949. This compares 
with a monthly average of £3,112,000 during 
the fourth quarter of 1948 and £3,951,000 
during the first quarter 1949. (£1—8%4.0304 
U. S. currency.) 

Machinery exported from the United King- 
dom in March 1949 was valued at £23,931,000. 
This compares with a monthly average of 
£20,941,000 in the fourth quarter of 1948 and 
£23,901,000 in the first quarter of 1949. 


SUPPLY OF LOOMS BELIEVED To BE 
ADEQUATE, U. K. 


The average number of looms operating in 
the United Kingdom on cotton and/or rayon 
was 286,600 in the fourth quarter of 1948. 
Of this quantity, 264,200 were in the Lanca- 
shire area where the total number of looms 
“in place” in running mills numbered 355,- 
500. It is believed, therefore, that there is 
an adequate amount of equipment for 
weaving cotton or rayon. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


QUININE AND CINCHONA EXPoRrTS, BELGIAN 
CoNnGco 


Exports of quinine and cinchona from the 
Belgian Congo in 1948 were valued at 23,- 
099,000 francs, against 11,987,000 francs in 
the preceding year, states the foreign press. 
(1 Belgian Congo franc=approximately 
$0.0228, U. S. currency.) 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF IpECAC ROoT AND 
EMETINE 


Licenses are being granted for the export 
of ipecac root from Brazil. Inasmuch 48 
supplies exceed domestic manufacturing re- 
quirements, it is expected that the granting 
of these licenses will continue. Exports of 
ipecac root in 1948 amounted to 11,821 kilo- 
grams. The two largest markets for Brazil's 
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ipecac were the United Kingdom (10,699 
kilograms ) and the United States (831 kilo- 


i shipments from Brazil in 1948 
totaled 461,371 grams. The United States 
took 136,050 grams, followed by Ecuador, 
108,950 grams; Mexico, 54,000 grams; India, 
48,586 grams; France, 24,600 grams; and 
Argentina, 23,000 grams, with lesser amounts 
going to other countries. 


CopaAIBA-BALSAM EXporTs, BRAZIL 


Exports of copaiba balsam to the United 
states from the Amazon Region, Brazil 
(through Belem and Manaus), during the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 15,011 
pounds valued at $6,634, as compared with 
53,519 pounds valued at $25,194 in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


Cop-LIvER-OIL PRODUCTION AND Exports, 
NORWAY 


Output of cod-liver oil in the first half of 
1948 in Norway was estimated at 1,710,000 
gallons, and for the entire year 1948, at ap- 
proximately 2,550,000 gallons. 

Exports of steamed medicinal cod-liver oil 
in 1948 totaled 1,880,213 gallons, valued at 
$4,188,069. Exports of this type of cod-liver 
oil to the six largest markets in the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948 are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Norwegian Exports of Steamed Medicinal 
Cod-Liver Oil to Principal Markets 
Country of destination 1946 1947 1948 


Gallons Gallons Gallons 


United States 350, 956 353, 545) 368, 181 
Netherlands 214, 061 175, 307| 285, 705 
Italy 178, 846 229,991 110, 240 
Poland 122, 551| 267,319) 252, 525 
France 101, 073 163, 736 99, 700 
Turkey 40, 974 97, 164 


Sovrce: Bureau of Fisheries, Norway. 


Norwegian Exports of Medicinal Cod- 
Liver Oil 


Type of oil 1946 1947 1048 
Steamed medicinal cod- Gallons Gallons | Gallons 
liver oil 2, 796, 187, 2, 592, 481 1, 880, 213 
Raw medicinal cod-liver 
oil 48, 635 2, 271 19, 232 
Pale cod-liver oil 1, 514, 462) 2, 375, 408 3, 584, 432 


Source: Bureau of Fisheries, Norway. 


In 1948, halibut-liver-oil exports from 
Norway amounted to 125,088 pounds. No 
comparable figures are available for 1947 and 
1946. 

The export price of medicinal cod-liver oil 
in April 1949 was $67.50 per 30-gallon drum, 
c. i. f. east coast of the United States. Last 
year’s price of $73.50 was increased on July 
12, 1948, to $77, but on January 20, 1949, was 
reduced to the April level. The Government 
export tax on this price is said to be about 
$10 per drum. 

In April 1949, the Government-fixed price 
to the producer of cod-liver oil was 210 
crowns or $42.47 per barrel of 107 kilograms, 
f. 0. b. Lofoten district and 205 crowns or 
$41.46 for the Finnmark district. 

Exceedingly bad weather had a serious ef- 
fect on cod-fishing at the beginning of the 
1949 season. It is reported that the catch 
for the first 3 months of the season was 
about 12,000 tons less than during the cor- 
responding period of 1948, and, according 
to the Directorate of Fisheries, the outlook 
for the remainder of the cod-fishing season 
is not promising. 
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It is anticipated that there will be fewer 
cod along the coast of Norway, and efforts 
are being made to extend the fishing farther 
afield, principally in the vicinity of Green- 
land. It has been decided to purchase and 
equip additional trawlers and larger fishing 
boats. Many opposed the increased use of 
trawlers as being uneconomic and a danger 
to the schools of cod by the indiscriminate 
catching of all types and sizes, thereby pos- 
sibly depleting the supply. Experiments 
which have been conducted in the Lofotens 
with a new type of drag net, however, show 
promising results. Since 1947, the Govern- 
ment has marked fish, and reports made in 
1947 and 1948 are being received, chiefly from 
the Lofoten district. It is hoped to follow 
the movements of the fish and so increase 
future fishing possibilities. 

A number of expeditions were sent out by 
the Research Department of the Bureau of 
Fisheries to investigate fishing in the North 
Atlantic area. Plans included dispatching a 
research vessel to the ocean between the Nor- 
weigan mainland and Spitsbergen and off 
western Greenland. 


CERTAIN HERBS To BE EXPORTED IN 
SEMIPROCESSED FORM, EGYPT 


A plant is soon to be set up in Egypt by a 
Cairo firm for the production of a highly con- 
centrated extract from native henbane 
leaves (Hyoscyamus muticus). The opera- 
tion will consist of extracting a proalkaloid 
concentrate in liquid form, which will need 
final processing and purification in the up- 
to-date laboratories of the importing coun- 
tries. 

The Cairo firm hopes to begin exporting 
this product during the latter part of 1949. 
It believes that there should be good demand 
for the product abroad because importers 
will be assured of a uniform alkaloid con- 
tent at a lower landed cost than if the hen- 
bane were shipped in leaf form as at present. 

The necessary machinery has been ordered 
in Europe, and the plant; which is being 
erected at a site near the Pyramids, may be 
expanded if it is decided to process other 
medicinal herbs later. 

In 1948, Egypt exported 392 metric tons of 
henbane leaves, valued at £E35,000 (£El— 
$4.11) of which 186 tons valued at £E19,400, 
was shipped to the United States. 

Another Egyptian firm in Cairo recently 
made an agreement with a United States firm 
to ship in a semiprocessed slurry form on an 
exclusive basis the wild medicinal seed, khel- 
lin (Ammivisnaga). This United States firm 
will undertake the sale of the semiprocessed 
product to manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
products in the United States. Khellin, an 
antispasmodic, is claimed to have therapeu- 
tic effects on heart troubles, renal and biliary 
colics, and bronchial asthma. 

The Egyptian Government, which has been 
reluctant to grant permits for exportation of 
khellin in seed form, is said to have no objec- 
tion to the issuance of licenses for exporting 
the product in this semiprocessed form, 
which will aid Egypt's dollar position. 


ExportTs TO THE U. S. From NORTHERN 
PORTUGAL 


Export of crude drugs from northern Por- 
tugal to the United States in the first quar- 
ter of 1949 included the following items: 
Ergot of rye, 58,240 pounds valued at $60,727; 
saffron, 137.5 pounds valued at $4,193. Crude- 
drug exports in the corresponding quarter 
of 1948 were as follows: Digitalis, 2,208 
pounds valued at $592; elderberries, 12,570 
pounds, $2,198; ergot of rye, 29,120 pounds, 
$20,742; niggerhead seaweed, 5,060 kilograms, 
$1,507; saffron, 1,613 pounds, $9,578; and 
various medical plants, 495 pounds, $587. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


FRENCH IMPORT DUTIES ON NEWSREELS 
REDUCED 


Import duties have been restored, sus- 
pended, or reduced in France on a number 
of specified products by an order of June 3, 
1949, published in the French Journal Officiel 
and effective June 4, 1949. Under these pro- 
visions, the import duty on perforated, ex- 
posed, undeveloped newsreel-film negatives 
has been reduced from 2,000 francs to 500 
francs per kilogram, semigross weight. Only 
films produced by the film newsreel pro- 
ducers and of less than 310 meters in length, 
relating to events of political, historical, 
economic, sports, military, scientific, literary, 
folklore, tourists, fashion, or social news sub- 
jects may benefit by the reduced duty. 


CENSORSHIP IN FRENCH Morocco 


The Censorship Board in French Morocco 
in 1948 reviewed a total of 1,408 motion- 
picture films of all types, including features, 
short subjects, and newsreels. Of this total, 
637 feature films were approved without any 
alteration, 11 feature films were approved 
after cuts were made, 4 films were classified 
as for adults only, and 10 films were rejected 
for exhibition. Other films presented to the 
Censorship Board during the year included 
297 short subjects, other than comic films, 
and 169 short-length comic films. Of 280 
newsreels reviewed, 217 were passed without 
any cuts and 63 were approved after dele- 
tions. 

Since all films must be submitted to the 
Censorship Board before they can be ex- 
hibited in French Morocco, these statistics 
give a good indication of the requirements 
of this market for the various types of films. 
There are reported to be 84 theaters operat- 
ing in French Morocco with a total seating 
capacity of about 49,000. 


EFFECT OF BRITISH FILM QUOTA IN 
SCOTLAND 


Figures recently compiled by a British 
trade magazine and released just prior to the 
film quota reduction to 40 percent, scheduled 
to become effective October 1, 1949, gave the 
following quota break-down for Scotland. 
More than 50 percent or 362 Scottish theaters 
were included within the 45 percent quota, 
2 theaters had a 40 percent mark to meet, 
41 had been awarded a quota decrease to 30 
percent, 2 were listed at 25 percent, and 2 at 
2244 percent. The largest number of re- 
duced-quota theaters fell into the 20 percent 
group totaling 78 theaters, whereas 43 had to 
allot 15 percent of their annual playing time 
to British films, 66 were classified as low as 
10 percent, and 20 theaters were completely 
quota exempt. 

One point that should be made clear about 
these quota relief figures is that the theaters 
which take in the most money at the box- 
office, namely the first-run houses controlled 
by strong circuits and the large independent 
theaters, have to meet a full 45 percent quota. 
Theaters with substantial quota reductions 
are in most cases those with small seating 
capacities. 

United States films exert a tremendous 
drawing power in Scotland despite the 
British quota restrictions. Recent Scottish 
press surveys of Scotland’s 616 motion-pic- 
ture theaters revealed that United States 
films, especially comedies, thrillers, and musi- 
cals, were the biggest box-office attractions in 
1948. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Bo.LiviaAn LEAD AND ANTIMONY EXporTS 


First-quarter output of the Bolivian min- 
ing industry, normally low during that pe- 
riod because of the rainy season, was in 1949 
considerably below the corresponding period 
in 1948. Exports suffered from the additional 
tax burdens and transportation costs, labor 
problems, and declining prices in the United 
States market. 

Exports of lead in ores and concentrates 
in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 5,285 short 
tons, compared with 6,428 tons in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1948, and the 1948 
quarterly average of 6,402 tons. Total ex- 
ports of lead in ores and concentrates for 
1948 were 25,610. 

Exports of antimony during the first quar- 
ter of 1949, were about 20 percent lower than 
in the corresponding period in 1948, and 
about 40 percent lower than the 1948 quar- 
terly average. Antimony exports (content 
of ore) totaled only 1,752 short tons during 
the first quarter of 1949, compared with 2,103 
tons in the first quarter 1948, and with a 
1948 quarterly average of 3,065 tons, Total 
exports of antimony (metal content) dur- 
ing 1948 amounted to 12,260 tons. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


New ASBESTOS MINE IN CANADA 


Plans for the exploitation of a new asbestos 
mine, owned by a large United States firm, 
recently were announced. The newly found 
deposit is located near Larder Lake, Ontario, 
and the company has made it known that 
$10,000,000 will be earmarked for the project 
which is expected to reach commercial pro- 
portions by the end of 1949. The move to 
open the mine was made as a result of the 
strike beginning February 13, 1949, which 
halted operations at the Quebec asbestos 
mines. 

It is reported that the ore at Larder Lake 
is among the best quality of ore on this con- 
tinent and has twice the ore value of the 
Quebec mines. It is anticipated that 300 to 
500 persons will be employed by the end of 
the year to extract the ore which has been 
found as deep as 4,200 feet. This ore is not 
only of better quality, but reserves appear 
to be greater than in the Quebec mines, 
where the asbestos reaches a depth of only 
2,200 feet. 

The Quebec strike was settled on July 1, 
1949, and production has been resumed, but 
it is felt that the operation of the mine at 
Larder Lake is necessary to augment Cana- 
dian asbestos production which has declined 
sharply in 1949. As seen in the accompany- 
ing table, production in March dropped be- 
low 12,000 tons. This was only 20 percent of 
the 60,000 ton monthly average output main- 
tained during 1948. 


Asbestos Production in Canada 


{In short tons] 


Month 1948 1949 
January _- 46, 633 48, 872 
February 50, 127 26, 148 
March 62, 524 11, 770 
April... 61, 590 16, 002 
Total * : : ore 220, 874 102, 792 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL CONFERENCE, LEBANON 


An olive-oil conference, which was sched- 
uled to be held in Beirut, Lebanon, in June, 
was postponed and will take place in October 
or November. Plans for the conference, 
drawn by the Lebanese Higher Agricultural 
Advisory Committee, were approved by the 
Government of Lebanon in February and 
called for a meeting of the Mediterranean 
countries to discuss olive and olive-oil pro- 
duction and marketing. 


Foop Fats DERATIONED, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands, after 9 years of govern- 
ment restrictions on consumption, removed 
from rationing, on June 24, 1949, butter, 
margarine, fat, and edible oils. The ration- 
ing of edible fats and oils was first under- 
taken in July 1940, and immediately prior 
to the removal of restrictions each person was 
permitted a ration of 350 grams (approxi- 
mately four-fifths of a pound) of either but- 
ter, margarine, or vegetable oils every 2 weeks. 


ANGLO-NIGERIAN CONTRACT SIGNED 


A contract was signed by the United King- 
dom and the Nigerian Produce Marketing Co. 
on June 13, 1949, for the supply of oils and 
oilseeds to Britain for 3 years, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. The agreement covers the en- 
tire exportable surplus of the Nigerian 
Groundnuts Marketing Board, the Nigerian 
Oil Farm Produce Marketing Board, and the 
Nigerian Cotton Marketing Board. 

It is believed that supplies under the 
agreement will reach as much as 900,000 long 
tons a year in terms of raw materials, or about 
500,000 tons in oil equivalent. This repre- 
sents approximately the quantity the United 
Kingdom has been receiving from this area 
recently, but the agreement insures a con- 
tinuation of supplies for the next 3 years. 
The oils to be received represent about 40 
percent of the United Kingdom's present 
usage of edible oils and about 48 percent of 
that country’s utilization of industrial oils, 
and constitutes the largest quantity of oils 
and oilseeds from any one source for which 
the Ministry of Food has made an agreement. 


New Export QuOTA, URUGUAY 


On June 14, 1949, notice was given by the 
Uruguayan Controller of Exports and Im- 
ports of a new export quotaconsisting of 4,000 
metric tons of peanut oil and/or sunflower- 
seed oil, or the equivalent in seeds up to 10,- 
000 tons. (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds.) 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, FINLAND 


Finland's total timber cut in the 1948-49 
cutting season was estimated at about 30,- 
000,000 cubic meters (1 cubic meter=ap- 
proximately 35.3 cubic feet), piled measure, 
compared with about 34,500,000 cubic meters 
during the preceding cutting season. Al- 
though these cuts were smaller than what 
could have been consumed by the wood- 
using industries, the amount (well over half 
of the total cut) going to the pulp and paper 
industry was considered adequate. 

Production of chemical pulp totaled 1,080,- 
000 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,2046 


pounds) in 1948, compared with 954,000 tons 


in 1947. Mechanical pulp production reached 
595,000 tons in 1948, about 100,000 tons 
higher than in the preceding year. Increase 
production also was registered in paper, the 





output reaching 562,000 tons in 1948 (519,099 
tons in 1947); and in board, 141,000 tons in 
1948 (135,000 in 1947). 
per production was chiefly the result of jp. 
creased output of newsprint (329,900 tons in 
1948 compared with about 278,000 tons ip 
1947), which more than compensated for 
declines in production of such items as 
wrapping paper. 

Commercial exports of chemical pulp 
reached 702,000 tons in 1948 (568,000 in 1947): 


mechanical pulp, 97,000 tons (65,000 in 1947): | 


paper, 416,000 tons (383,000 in 1947); ang 
board, 108,000 tons (103,000 in 1947). 
print was the principal paper item exported, 
a total of 289,000 tons being shipped in 1948 
compared with 246,000 tons in 1947, 

In addition to the commercial exports, 
Finland in 1948 shipped the following ton. 
nages of pulp and paper to the U.S. 5S. R. as 
reparations payments (comparable 1947 data 
in parentheses): Chemical pulp 36 (74), 
mechanical pulp 13 (23), paper 8 (14), and 
board 5 (9). The quantities shipped to the 
U. S. S. R. as reparations are usually evalu- 
ated at approximately prewar prices, and the 
income derived is relatively low. An impor. 
tant event from the point of view of Finland's 
export industries was the elimination in July 
1948 of further deliveries of wood and paper 
products from the reparations schedule, thus 
increasing the quantities available for home 
consumption and commercial export. The 
above-mentioned reparation shipments in 
1948 were practically all made during the 
first 7 months of the year. 

As in previous years, the United States and 
the United Kingdom were 


buyers of Finnish chemical pulp. However, 


exports to the United States dropped from j 


about 196,000 tons in 1947 to approximately 
133,000 tons in 1948 as the result of high 
Finnish prices, increased competition from 
United States and Canadian producers, and | 
declining demand in the United States. Ex. 
ports to the United Kingdom increased, on 
the other hand, from 203,000 tons in 1947 to 
287,000 tons in 1948. Mechanical pulp went 


chiefly to the United Kingdom, followed by | 


the U. S. S. R. and France. The United 
States took nearly one-third of Finland's 
total paper exports, being followed by South 
America, the U. S. S. R., Denmark, and the 
United Kingdom. More than 40 percent of 
the newsprint exports went to the United 
States. 

The 1949 supply-demand situation for 
pulp and paper looks anything but en- 
couraging to Finnish exporters. The pre- 
ceding year saw almost a complete change- 
over from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, and 
receipts of foreign exchange from pulp and 
paper exports in 1949 are expected to be only 
about 75 percent of those in 1948. 


INDIA LirTs NEWSPRINT CONTROL 


As an indication of the better supply and 
stock position in India, the Government has 
lifted all domestic control on newsprint, ef- 
fective June 14, 1949. Heretofore, the Gov- 
ernment of India has been exercising con- 
trol on the sale, purchase, and use of news- 
print with a view to insure equitable distri- 
bution to all consumers during the period 
of short supply, and had fixed price ceilings 
from time to time. 





On May 1, 1949, 11 new streetcar trailers 
were put into service in Budapest, Hungary, 
and 15 more were expected to be finished 
during that month. These vehicles will seat 
16 passengers and allow 80 to 90 to stand. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


EXTENSION OF CAMIRI PIPE LINE 
COMPLETED, BOLIVIA 


The most favorable development in Bolivia 
in recent weeks was the completion of the 
Cochabamba extension of Camiri pipe line 
late in May. YPFB, the local petroleum 
monopoly, is now pumping gasoline to 
Cochabamba and Sucre and supplying all 
Bolivian demand for motor fuel and Diesel 
oil from domestic production, as well as a 
substantial share of kerosene and fuel-oil 
needs. These improved distributive methods 
are permitting foreign exchange savings in 
excess of $100,000 (U.S. currency) per month. 


PETROLEUM EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Approximately 1,000,000 barrels a month of 
crude oil and petroleum products were ex- 
ported by Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex) in 
the first 4 months of 1949. If this high rate 
is maintained throughout the year, exports 
will nearly equal the 1948 total of 13,129,000 
barrels. 

Shipments to the United States (1,966,000 
barrels) accounted for about 50 percent of 
the total exports. A part of the crude exports 
to the United States was, in effect, processed 
there and returned to Mexico in the form of 
gasoline and lighter products. Western 
Hemisphere countries, other than the United 
States, received 22.2 percent of the total, and 
the remainder (27.8 percent) was shipped to 
Europe. 

Exports of crude oil alone totaled 2,526,000 
barrels, accounting for 64 percent of the total 
export movement of petroleum. Of the re- 
mainder, 26 percent was fuel oil and 10 per- 
cent was gas oil. The predominance of crude 
exports is contrary to the desire and policy 
of Pemex, which would rather process the 
crude and obtain the higher prices for the 
refined products exported. 

The accompanying table shows petroleum 
exports from Mexico for the first 4 months 
of 1949, by country of destination: 


Mezico’s Petroleum Exports in First 
} Months of 1949 


{In Thousands of Barrels] 


Per- 

Country of destination Crude Fuel | Gas rotal “ nt- 
oil oil age of 

total 


United States 1. 438 BAe 1. 996 4 
Cuba 110 152 579 
Bahamas 69 3 oy 
Netherlands ae 
England 192 
Italy 12: 
Yugoslavia 123 
l 


t 
t 
aS 


Other 


Snowe wre 


eo 


Total 2, 626 1,020 415 3, 96] 100.0 


Percent 63.8 5.7 10.4 100.0 


“PEMEX” GRANTED RIGHTS OVER OFF- 
SHORE RESOURCES, MEXICO 


Contracts recently signed by Pemex (Pe- 
tréleos Mexicanos) with a group of private 
oil companies covering inland and off-shore 
exploration and drilling development have 
Prompted belated press reports regarding a 
decree issued in March 1949 extending the 
exploration, drilling, and exploration rights 
of Pemex over the subaqueous resources of 
the continental shelf. The area included 
in this continental shelf extends 5 kilo- 
meters (3.1 miles) seaward from low-tide 
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Britain Buys Lumber Here 
Under ECA Plan 


The Timber Controller for the United 
Kingdom has awarded contracts totaling 
$10,000,000 for lumber purchases in the 
United States and Canada under procure- 
ment authorizations issued by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

Of the total, $4,000,000 will be spent 
in the United States for about 56,300,- 
000 board feet and $6,000,000 in Canada 
for about 80,300,000 board feet. The 
contracts, awarded on a competitive bid 
basis, are for West Coast timber, prin- 
cipally Douglas fir. 

In addition, ECA has issued two new 
authorizations to the United Kingdom 
for lumber purchases in the amounts of 
$2,260,000 and $670,000. Awarding of 
contracts under these authorizations also 
will be handled on a competitive basis 
after bids have been received and 
screened by the United Kingdom Tim- 
ber Controller. The new authorizations 
cover purchases of hardwood lumber and 
softwood plywood. 











mark in the Gulf of Mexico bounded on the 
west by the Bar of Santecomapan, Veracruz, 
and on the east by the Bar of Paso Real, 
Campeche. 

According to the Mexican press, it is not 
anticipated that “international difficulties” 
will arise, inasmuch as sovereignty over such 
subaqueous areas is not peculiar to Mexico. 


EARNINGS FROM PETROLEUM EXPORTS, 
VENEZUELA 


In 1948, foreign exchange earned by pe- 
troleum exports constituted 96.3 percent of 
the total export returns. The accompanying 
table shows the foreign exchange earned by 
petroleum exports for the years 1939 through 
1948: 


Value (in 
thou- Percent 
Year sands of total 
of earnings 
dollars) ! 
1939 78, 071 88.3 
1940 66, 840 88.7 
1941 76, 227 86. 0 
1942 62, 132 76.1 
1943 72, 450 $4.3 
1944 122, 458 92. 6 
1945 207, 989 94,2 
1946 300, 938 93. 1 
1947 442, 475 95, 2 
1948 675, 162 96.3 


1U. 8. currency. 


Radios 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF VACUUM TUBES 


Production of vacuum tubes in Japan dur- 
ing 1948 aggregated 12,281,392 units, com- 
pared with 6,459,984 in 1947, and 2,110,308 in 
1946. Included in the data are transmitter 
tubes, receiver tubes, repeater tubes, and 
other types of tubes, 


NUMBER OF RApIO SETS IN USE, 
NETHERLANDS 


The number of radio receivers licensed by 
the Netherlands Post Office on December 31, 
1948, was 1,132,000. The actual number of 
set in use is estimated at 1,217,000. An ad- 
ditional 506,604 homes were equipped for 


wired transmission of centrally produced 
programs, as of December 31. Programs are 
transmitted into these homes from central 
stations operated by the Netherlands Post 
Office in 650 communities. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


Production of radio receivers in the United 
Kingdom totaled 1,608,000 sets during 1948, 
compared with 1,980,000 in 1947. Exports 
amounted to 308,699 sets in 1948 and 404,958 
in 1947. 

The number of licensed radios in the 
United Kingdom was 11,674,033, as of April 
30, 1949, the latest period for which data 
are available. 


Railway 
Equipment 


SuPPLy SITUATION, FRENCH Morocco 


There were 161 locomotives in the yards in 
French Morocco in 1948; of these, 104 were in 
service. Locomotives in the yards consisted 
of 34 electric, 110 steam, and 17 electric 
Diesel, Locomotives in service numbered 23 
electric, 59 steam, and 16 electric Diesel. 

In 1947, there were 160 locomotives in the 
yards. Electric locomotives numbered 35, 
and there were 116 steam, and 9 electric 
Diesel. Information is not available on elec- 
tric locomotives in service during 1947, but 
there were 69 steam and 8 electric Diesel in 
service during that year. 

Passenger and freight cars in the yards 
during 1948 numbered 5,410 as compared with 
5,099 during 1947. Of these, 5,100 and 4,789, 
respectively, were freight cars. Cars in serv- 
ice during 1948 numbered 5,069 compared 
with 4,612 during the preceding year. 


NEw TRAINS FOR STANDARD-GAGE 
RAILROADS, MEXICO 


Five new passenger trains, with 2,700 horse- 
power Diesel engines, and 400 freight and 
other cars, have been allocated to the new 
standard-gage railroad between Mexico City 
and Acambaro (Guanajuato) which was in- 
agurated by the President on May 14, 1949. 
The completion of this project represents an 
important step forward in the plan for re- 
habilitation of the physical assets of the 
Mexican National Railway system. 

The old narrow-gage equipment, consist- 
ing of 7 passenger trains and 720 cars, will 
be used to replace equipment on the Mexico- 
Cuautla and Mexico-Puebla-Oaxaca lines. 


Conversion of the narrow-gage track was © 


begun in April 1948. The roadbed was wid- 
ened from 91 centimeters to 14444 centi- 
meters. Cost of the conversion of the line 
was approximately 19,000,000 pesos. 


PLANS FOR ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAY, 
New ZEALAND 


A survey has been completed in New Zea- 
land for electrification of the Auckland-— 
Poekakarika main trunk line, and negotia- 
tions for a large British contract were under 
way in March, according to the Minister of 
Railways. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN BOLIVIA 


Bolivia made no exports of rubber in 1948, 
but a total of 1,300 metric tons was awaiting 
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shipment to Spain in Bolivian river ports 


early in 1949. Not counting these stocks, 
the Banco Agricola is understood to have 
been holding 1,560 metric tons and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 80 tons 
at the end of 1948. Production of natural 
rubber for the 1948-49 season is estimated 
at 1,340 tons. 

The agreement with Spain called for ship- 
ment of 1,000 tons of rubber at $1 (U.S. cur- 
rency) per kilogram (2.2046 pounds) to be 
exchanged for Spanish products to the same 
value for a period of 3 years, beginning in 
1948, but the exchange was not actually ac- 
complished last year. 

In November 1948 the Bolivian Ministry 
of National Economy signed contracts with 
two European tire companies for the ex- 
change in 1949 of 1,500 tons of rubber at 
$0.47 (U. S. currency) per kilogram for tires 
and tubes of an equivalent value. 

In view of world prices for rubber, the 
Spanish agreement amounts to a subsidy of 
the Bolivian rubber industry, of no net ad- 
vantage to the Bolivian economy as a whole, 
since Spain will price its products in such 
a way as to compensate for the artificially 
high value set on the rubber. 

The Bolivian rubber industry is not in 
itself profitable in peacetime. Production 
costs are higher than world rubber prices 
because the industry must depend on col- 
lection of latex from wild rubber trees that 
are widely scattered over a large jungle area. 
A leafmold indigenous to the Bolivian rub- 
ber area is said to make the trees unsuitable 
for plantations. The industry, therefore, can 
be profitable to producers only under cer- 
tain conditions constituting subsidized op- 
erations. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of rubber products into Brazil in 
1948 included 89 metric tons of rubber hose 
and tubing, of which 73 tons came from the 
United States, and 665 tons of tires and 104 
tons of inner tubes, of which 495 tons of 
tires and 91 tons of tubes were received from 
the United States. 


CHICLE PRODUCTION AND ExPoRTS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Production of prime chicle and crown gum 
in British Honduras during the 1948-49 chicle 
season, which ended in March 1949, is esti- 
mated at 1,150,000 pounds, and approximates 
the production figure of the preceding (1947- 
48) season. Of the 1948-49 total, approxi- 
mately 950,000 pounds were classified as 
prime chicle and 200,000 pounds as crown 
gum. Production of prime chicle was nearly 
30 percent above amounts called for in con- 
tracts with the largest purchaser. In general, 
purchasers relieved this situation by taking 
approximately 10 percent over the contract 
figures. The remainder was held by pro- 
ducers and it will become a problem for the 
coming 1949-50 chicle season, in which pro- 
duction may be expected to continue at the 
established level. 

Latest export figures for the chicle season, 
covering parts of 2 calendar years, are not 
yet available. Estimates from domestic firms 
indicate that exports of prime chicle were 
400,000 pounds to Canada, 190,000 pounds to 
the United Kingdom, and 260,000 pounds to 
the United States. The total production of 
crown gum was reported as shipped to the 
United States. 


PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND TUBES, CUBA 


In 1948, Cuba produced 38,362 truck and 
bus tires and 20,387 passenger-car tires. The 
output of tubes was 22,632 truck and bus and 
11,274 passenger-car tubes. 

The total of all tires and tubes produced 
in 1948 was 89 percent of the 1947 produc- 
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tion figure. Practically the same quantities 
of truck and bus tires were manufactured in 
each of the 2 years, but the output of passen- 
ger-car tires in 1948 was lower by about 7,000 
units, or 25 percent. 

Figures compiled by a private organization 
from ships manifests showed imports in 1948 
as amounting to 74,638 tires (truck, bus, and 
passenger car) of all sizes compared with 143,- 
444 units in 1947, representing a drop in 
1948 of 68,806 units, or 48 percent. The de- 
crease in both production and imports in 
1948 is attributed by the trade to the rush 
in 1947 to satisfy accumulated demand, the 
excessive ordering, and unexpected building 
up of large inventories at the end of 1947. 
Inasmuch as the estimated sales to con- 
sumers in 1948 did not exceed 120,000 tires 
of all types, stocks at the beginning of 1949 
were still excessive. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN NORWAY AND 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


The protocol signed by Norway and Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg on March 8, 1949, extend- 
ing the former trade agreement between the 
two countries, among other commodities, 
called for the shipment of large quantities 
of rubber goods from Belgium-Luxembourg 
to Norway. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION IN NOVA SCOTIA FOR 
ARGENTINE NAvy 


The first of three vessels designed for 
coastwise transport of general cargo and 
passengers and built by a Halifax shipbuilder 
for the Argentine Navy was launched May 
20, 1949, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

The ship and its two sister ships have a 
length of 312 feet, a 47-foot beam, and a 
dead-weight tonnage of 3,100. The naviga- 
tional equipment will be of standard type— 
gyro compass, fathometers, and the like, and 
will include radar installations. The pro- 
pulsion units are two 5-cylinder Nordberg 
trunk piston Diesel engines, which will give 
the vessels 3,750 horsepower with a cruising 
speed of 15 knots. Deck and auxiliary ma- 
chinery are understood to be of British 
manufacture. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Builders of merchant vessels (100 gross 
tons and over) in the United Kingdom com- 
pleted ships totaling 305,512 gross tons in the 
first quarter of 1949, about equal to the 1948 
annual rate (1,220,884 gross tons), but there 
has been a decrease in new orders. 

Licenses issued by the Admiralty totaled 
only 155,443 gross tons in the first quarter of 
1949, compared with 1,646,896 gross tons in 
the year 1948. Shipbuilders have enough 
work, especially tankers, to keep them occu- 
pied for the next few years, after which 
output is expected to show a decline. 

Although new orders for vessels declined 
sharply in the first few months of 1949, there 
is no indication of a decrease in shipbuilding 
costs in the United Kingdom. The yards 
still refuse to make fixed-price contracts and 
vessels continue to cost more than the orig- 
inal estimates. 

Eleven tankers were ordered by one British 
company, the first of which was delivered in 
October 1948 at a cost of £561,569 compared 
with an estimated cost in November 1945 of 
£440,000. The 10 remaining tankers are ex- 
pected to cost an average of £636,500 each. 


CONSTRUCTION IN HUNGARY 


On May 1, 1949, the Ganz Ship Factory, in 
Hungary, launched the new 1,100-ton ocean- 


going freighter Nevelak. Construction Work 
on the new assembly shop of this factory js 
being done by the Hungarian Factory Cop. 
structing National Enterprise. 

In the first quarter of this year gshj 
building in Hungary was 8 percent over the 
target, reports the Ministry for Industry, 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, BELoryy 


Belgium's Federation of Textile Industries 
has estimated that in the second half of 1948, 
production of wool rugs and carpets 
amounted to 3,000 metric tons and of cotton 
rugs, 1,500 tons. This represents an incréage 
of about 50 percent over the output of woo} 
rugs in the first 6 months of 1948, and q 
decline of 25 percent in the production of 
cotton rugs. 

Exports and imports of floor coverings anq 
table coverings for the year 1948 are show 
in the accompanying table: 


Belgian Exports and Imports of Floor Cov. 
erings and Table Coverings, 1948 


Item Exports | Imports 


Metric | Metric 
Floor coverings and table covers of tons tons 


Wool a 3, SSS 17 
Rough animal hair 36 7 
Cotton 3, 457 B 
Floor coverings of 
Jute 97 " 
Coconut fiber 151 1” 
Other Ys l 
Floor coverings, table and tapestry 
covers of 
Silk 2 | 
Rayon, or other textile fiber 3 n. 
Linoleum, with 
Textile base 19 2 323 
Paper or board base M4 735 
Linoleum — substitutes balatum, 
congoleum, stragula, et: 5 2,114 
n, a,=not available. 
Source: National Statistical Institute, 


SITUATION IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, CHINA 


Conditions in the textile industry of 
Shanghai, China, as of June 16, 1949, have 
been described as follows: Of 112 factories in 
the handkerchief industry, 22 are now oper- 
ating, and 70 others hope to resume opera- 
tions soon. Output is 15 percent of capacity 
with 800 of 2,670 looms in use and 1,000 of 
4,000 employees working at least part time. 
Raw materials are available. There is little 
domestic or foreign business, however, be- 
cause of low purchasing power in China and 
unsatisfactory foreign exchange rates. 

The knitting industry embraces 157 elec- 
tric-powered and 474 hand-operated hosiery 
factories, 157 suit manufacturers, and 2 
others, making a total of 847 factories, only 
403 of which are in operation. Monthly con- 
sumption is put at 21,997 bales of cotton 
yarn, 39 cases of synthetic silk, and 204 bales 
of mill silk. The domestic market has been 
destroyed by disrupted communications. 

There are 316 factories in the underwear 
industry, of which 77 are operating normally, 
13 have reduced output, and 226 have sus- 
pended operations. The yearly output 
amounts to 4,120,000 dozen pieces of under- 
wear, consuming 43,500 bales of cotton yarn. 
The industry is unable to dispose of its 
stoeks and lacks operating capital. Of 38 
mills in the silk-textile industry, 110 were 
operating, as of June 16, although 100 more 
expected to resume operations during that 
month. Maximum monthly output was 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Air France Carries Cargo 
Between Le Havre and Oran 


An Air France DC-3 aircraft took off July 
6, 1949, from Le Havre-Octeville airfield for 
Oran on the North African coast with a cargo 
of 2.8 metric tons of Normandie butter and 
cheese. Including a refueling stop of 1 hour 
at Toulouse in the south of France, the air- 
craft took just under 7 hours for the air- 
line distance of approximately 995 miles. 
The American Consulate at Havre reports 
that a second departure was scheduled on 
this route on July 13, and it is hoped that 
others will follow. Shipment from Le Havre 
to Paris by truck and from Paris to Oran by 
air formerly required 28 hours. 

It is understood that these flights were ar- 
ranged by local shippers and Air France as 
an experiment. Success will depend upon 
the availability of return cargo from North 
Africa, and the market there for products of 
the Le Havre area and especially for cheese. 
Among the possibilities mentioned as worth 
developing is the discharge at Le Havre- 
Octeville of air cargo destined for England 
and subsequent transport from Le Havre 
across the English Channel by steamer. 


Yugoslavia Establishes 
New Port Directorates 


By official decree, Yugoslavia recently es- 
tablished three Port Directorates—one for 
the Northern Adriatic with headquarters at 
Fiume, another for the Central Adriatic with 
headquarters at Split, and a third for the 
Southern Adriatic with headquarters at Du- 
brovnik. Each of the Directorates will be 
headed by a director-general appointed by 
the Minister of Maritime Affairs. 

The newly established port directorates 
will presumably administer the port instal- 
lations and facilities within their territories, 
which are to be precisely determined by the 
Minister of Maritime Affairs. With the set- 
ting up of the new apparatus for port admin- 
istration, the Maritime Administration 
founded in 1945, the Chief Directorate of 
Ports and Public Warehouses founded in 
1947, and the enterprises “Port and Public 
Warehouses” of Fiume, Split, Sibenik, and 
Dubrovnik set up in 1947 will be abolished 
and their functions transferred to the new 
port directorates. 


Sweden Conducts Research on 
Introduction of Television 


Television is still in the experimental stage 
in Sweden, and experts agree that a consider- 
able number of years must elapse before a 
public television system is introduced. 

According to the U. 8. Embassy at Stock- 
holm, research on the application of televi- 
Sion in Sweden is, at present, being carried 
on under the supervision of the Television 
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Research Board (Namnden for Televisions- 


forskning). The Board was established in 
November 1947 at a conference of representa- 
tives of interested Swedish agencies and 
firms, convened by the Director General of 
the Swedish Telegraph Administration. 

The work program of the Board consists of 
the testing of short-range transmission, the 
building of a small-size transmitter, and the 
testing of various types of cameras, antennas, 
and receiving sets. 

Such problems as long-distance transmis- 
sion (radio relays and coaxial cables), public 
transmission of television programs, applica- 
tion of television in education, research, and 
industry, and questions relative to public 
programs and their cost are not to be studied 
during the initial period—that is, up to the 
end of 1949. 

A television transmitter has been installed 
in the Stockholm Institute of Technology. 
Its power is 1 kilowatt, and, at present, it 
operates with a carrier frequency of 80 mega- 
cycles per second. Later it will be tested 
on frequencies of 50 and 200 megacycles. The 
range of the transmitter is about 40 to 50 
kilometers. 

Different types of foreign receivers have 
been tested, but it has not been decided 
which type will be adopted for Sweden. A 
modified American system (i. e., a receiver 
using 625 lines, instead of the 525 in the 
United States) is seriously considered. 

Televising of programs to the public will 
not be introduced before Sweden and a num- 
ber of other countries of the European Conti- 
nent, including Denmark, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland, have 
agreed to standardization—that is, the num- 
ber of lines to a surface unit in transmitted 
pictures. In practice, this means, according 
to the Swedish Television Research Board, a 
delay of at least 2 to 3 years. 

In November 1947, the Television Section 
of the French Radio, in conjunction with 
the Swedish Telegraph Administration, ar- 
ranged experimental vision transmission in 
Stockholm. The French brought to Stock- 
holm their own transmitting and receiving 
equipment and mechanics. Similar demon- 
strations were reportedly scheduled in Oslo, 
Norway, and Copenhagen, Denmark. 

In July 1948, in connection with the Brit- 
ish exhibition of electronic products, a Brit- 
ish firm arranged public televising. The 
transmitter was installed in a Stockholm 
variety theater, and receivers in Nordiska 
Kompaniet, Stockholm’s leading department 
store. A variety program was transmitted. 


British West Indian Airways 
Increases Flight Frequencies 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Communica- 
tions approved the application of British 
West Indian Airways, Ltd. for increased flight 
frequencies by resolution of June 14, 1949, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial (No. 22-945) 
of June 15, 1949. Under the new traffic 








schedule, which was placed in effect on June 
18, 1949, British West Indian Airways in- 
creased its flights from Maiquetia to Bar- 
bados from once to twice weekly; Maiquetia 
to Curacao, from two to five times weekly; 
and Maiquetia to Trinidad, from two to five 
times weekly. 


Ecuador Installs Its First 
Automatic Dial Telephones 


Ecuador's first automatic dial telephone 
system went into operation on July 1, 1949. 
The system was installed by the Ericsson Co. 
in the city of Cuenca, Province of Asuay. 
Quito and Guayaquil are the only other 
cities planning to install an automatic sys- 
tem some time in the future. 

The American Embassy at Quito advised 
that the Cuenca system has 400 telephones 
in operation, with room for 600 more on the 
switchboard. The other two cities will have 
room for 10,000. In Quito, installation has 
begun in one district only, that of Mariscal. 


Italian Businessmen Slated 
for South American Cruise 


The Italian motorship Sisis will leave 
Genoa, Italy, on August 4 on a cruise to var- 
ious ports in Brazil and Argentina. The 
cruise is organized by the Associazione Ligure 
Commercio Estero for the purpose of encour- 
aging Italian businessmen to visit South 
America. 


Hungary Plans To Open 
New Radio Station Soon 


Within the framework of the Three-Year 
Plan of the Ministry of Communications, 
Hungary’s second radio transmitting sta- 
tion is expected to be put into operation by 
the middle of August 1949, according to the 
Hungarian press. 

The buildings of the new station are be- 
ing constructed by the National Enterprise 
for Flat Building, and its transmitting 
equipment is being manufactured by the 
Standard Electric Company, Ltd., a subsidi- 
ary of an American firm in Budapest, as well 
as a series of other smaller Hungarian en- 
terprises. 

The radio transmitting station is being 
built on an area of 4 acres, about 4 miles 
from Szolnok, 


Management of Salvadoran 
Pier Remains Unchanged 


The present management will continue to 
operate the pier at the port of La Libertad, 
El] Salvador, according to Executive Decree 
No. 673 promulgated in the Diario Oficial No. 
143 of June 30, 1949. The contract between 
the Salvadoran Government and Agencia 
Salvadorena, S. A., a trucking company con- 
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trolled by an American concern, has been 
extended until June 30, 1950. According to 
the American Embassy at San Salvador, this 
concern has operated the single pier at La 
Libertad under an agreement with the Sal- 
vadoran Government since 1923. Plans for 
organizing a new operating company to take 
over the pier have evidently been dropped 
for the present. 


Postal Rates Increased 
by Dominican Republic 


Postage rates for correspondence originat- 
ing in the Dominican Republic have been 
increased from 3 cents to 5 cents for letters 
addressed abroad or to interior points of the 
Republic, and from 1 cent to 2 cents for 
letters for urban delivery, says the U. S. 
Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. 


Increased Activity Reported 
for Ligurian Ports of Italy 


The Ligurian ports of Genoa, Savona, and 
La Spezia, Italy, enjoyed an unusually active 
month in May. Of the increase in traffic the 
most important factors were heavy imports 
of coal and petroleum products. Both in 
Genoa and Savona coal-unloading facilities 
were strained to the limit, and it is reported 
that coal ships were waiting for berths dur- 
ing the latter part of June. The American 
Consulate General at Genoa reports further 
that waterborne imports into Genoa in- 
creased by 108,320 tons over April, and im- 
ports into Savona exceeded the preceding 
month by more than 100,000 tons. Exports 
out of Genoa in May were just below the 
previous postwar high of March and consid- 
erably above the figures for April. Savona 
registered sharp rises in transit shipments of 
coal and fuel oil to Switzerland during May. 


India Opens New Air Service 
Between Madras and Mathurai 


A thrice-a-week air service between Madras 
and Mathurai (formerly Madura), India, via 
Tiruchirapalli (formerly Trichinopoly) was 
inaugurated on July 2 by the Deccan Airways 
Ltd., of Hyderabad, Deccan. This air line 
already operates on routes Madras-Delhi via 
Hyderabad, Nagpur, and Bhopal; Madras- 
Vijayawada; Bangalore-Bombay via Hydera- 
bad; and Hyderabad-Visakhapatnam via Vi- 
jayawada. 

On the new service the plane leaves Madras 
at 11 a. m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays and arrive at Mathurai at 2:10 
p. m. after a halt at Tiruchirapalli between 
12:10 and 12:30. The plane leaves Mathurai 
at 2:30 p. m. the same day. 

Both flight time and the rate by the new 
air link compare favorably with those of the 
South Indian Railway which takes some 8 
hours from Madras to Tiruchirapalli (213 
miles) and another 4 hours from there to 
Mathurai (309 miles from Madras) at almost 
the same fare per person traveling first-class. 


Colony of Angola Reports 
Rise in Power Consumption 


There were 217 electric-power stations in 
operation in the colony of Angola, Portuguese 
West Africa, during 1948, with a total pro- 
ducing capacity of nearly 10,000 kilowatts. 
Twenty-six of the power stations were oper- 
ated as public utilities. The American Con- 
sulate at Luanda reports that consumption 
of electricity amounted to approximately 16,- 
557,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948, compared 
with about 15,818,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947 
and 10,301,000 kilowatt-hours in 1943. 
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Visitors Reminded of German 
Currency Regulations 


Visitors to the Western zones of Germany 
are reminded by the American Consulate 
General in Hamburg that no more than 40 
Deutschmarks in cash may be imported to 
or exported from the British and United 
States zones of Germany. However, prior to 
leaving the zone a sum of Deutschmarks not 
exceeding 100, if legally acquired, may be 
deposited at one of the authorized banks and, 
subsequently, reimbursement will be made to 
the traveler in his home country through 
banking channels. 

The Deutschmark is not an international 
currency and is legal tender only in Western 
Germany and the Western zones of Berlin. 


Events in Europe Listed 


A calendar of events in Europe through 
September 1949 has been prepared by the 
ECA office in Paris. The list, organized by 
countries in chronological order, includes 
events in all ERP countries except Greece. 
A copy of the calendar of events is available 
in each of the Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce (see list on p. 2 of this maga- 
zine). 


New Irish Customs Ruling 


Non-European residents in Ireland may 
bring into that country free of duty 1,000 
cigarettes, 200 cigars, or 2'4 pounds of to- 
bacco, or any combination of the above three 
items to a maximum of 344 pounds in weight, 
under a new ruling put into effect June 23. 
Also exempt from duty when accompanied by 
the traveler are 1 quart of alcoholic spirits, 
1 pint of perfume, two bottles of wine, and 
gifts equal to £20 in value. 


Cuba Reinstates Tourist Tax 


The Cuban Government will again collect 
a 50 cent tax on each identification card is- 
sued to tourists and excursionists entering 
Cuba, says the American Embassy at Habana. 
The proceeds from the tax are to be used by 
the Cuban Tourist Commission to help de- 
fray its expenses. 


Cash Deposit Required for 
Travel on Alaska Highway 


American travelers entering Canada with 
the intention of traversing the Alaska High- 
way from Dawson Creek to the Alaskan bor- 
der are now required to make cash deposits 
or to take out guaranties of bond for export, 
if their automobiles were manufactured prior 
to 1940. 

The amount of the cash deposit required 
for such vehicles is $342. The regulation, 
which went into effect May 1, is designed to 
reduce the number of American vehicles 
abandoned on the Alaska Highway. Older 
cars are characterized as likely to break down 


under the adverse road conditions, and in the 
absence of repair facilities must sometimes 
be abandoned. The cash deposit will be re. 
funded or release of bond will be made upon 
entry of vehicles into Canada or reentry into 
the United States. 


Franco-Italian Agreement 
of Tourist Expenditures 


The new annual Franco-Italian commercial} 
agreement which went into force July 1 in. 
cludes an agreement by which France yilj 
allow up to 300,000,000 lire monthly for 
French tourist expenditures in Italy. 


“Ships of Caligula” 
To Be Exhibited 
Again as Reproductions 


Scale models of the famous “Ships of Ca- 
ligula” will be on view for tourists in Italy 
during 1950, says the Italian National Tourist 
Office. The originals, destroyed by the Ger- 
mans in 1944, were the oldest vessels in exist- 
ence, having been built for Emperor Caligula 
in the first century A. D. The models will 
be exhibited in the museum on the shore of 
Lake Nemi, 20 miles south of Rome, where 
the originals were before the war. 


1948 Record Tourist 
Year for Britain 


A record number of tourists was welcomed 
to Britain during 1948, exceeding the pre- 
vious high in 1937 by 212 percent, according 
to a report of the British Tourist and Holi- 
days Board. In all, 504,364 visitors arrived 
in Britain, including 114,094 United States 
travelers. 

As Britain's largest single export to the 
United States last year, tourism contributed 
a total of £47,000,000 to the British econ- 
omy—nearly 30 percent from United States 
visitors. Estimates visualize 560,000 visitors 
to Britain in 1949, with expenditures reach- 
ing £55,000,000. 

The estimate for 1949 reflects an expected 
increase in traffic due to reequipment and 
rehabilitation of hotel and transport services, 
the removal of restrictions on the purchase 
of traditional tourist goods, and the gradual 
easing of currency and customs restrictions. 


First Report of the 
Commission on International 
Travel Statistics 


The first report of the Commission on In- 
ternational Travel Statistics of the Interna- 
tional Union of Official Travel Organizations 
has been issued and is now available in the 
United States at the British Travel Center, 
336 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
at the price of $1. This is the first compre- 
hensive report ever developed of travel vol- 
umes as between countries all over the world. 
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It covers all non-immigrant travel for some 
43 areas and will be of particular interest to 
travel, transport, and allied businesses. It is 
the first report of this nature, and is to be 
expanded and continued from year to year by 
the International Union of Official Travel 
organizations. 


Restrictions Lifted on Radios 
and Gasoline in Italy 


Tourists to Italy may now bring with them, 
duty-free, portable radios for their personal 
use. No more than one is permitted each 
traveler. Radio receivers installed in motor 
cars fall under the same ruling. 

Gasoline is no longer rationed in Italy. 
Tourists may purchase as much as desired at 
110 lire per liter for regular gasoline, 120 lire 
for special. 


Third International Conference 
on African Tourism 


The Third International Conference on 
African Tourism will be held October 4-8, 
1949 at Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. The 
United States expects to have an observer 
attend. Among the subjects to be discussed 
will be customs requirements, visa regula- 
tions, the circulation of travelers, hotel 
problems, and the reception of tourists. 


130 Japanese Agencies 


To Sell Yen for Dollars 


Tourists in Japan and Occupation person- 
nel may now purchase yen with U. S. dollars 
at 130 agencies in 50 Japanese cities, through 
the Bank of Japan, says the Far East Com- 
mand’s Public Information Office. 

These agencies are in addition to foreign 
licensed banks and comprise Japanese For- 
eign Exchange Banks, the Japan Travel 
Bureau, and Bank of Japan agencies at 
customhouses. The service will enable tour- 
ists and Occupation personnel to acquire yen 
for local purchases while traveling anywhere 
in Japan. 


Mexican Customs Officials 
Must Destroy Stamps 
on Imported Cigarettes 


The Mexican Government has advised its 
customs inspectors that in order to permit 
the importation of cigarettes as part of the 
passengers’ baggage, the inspectors must 
tear off the upper band and stamps in order 
to prevent the subsequent .sale of the 
cigarettes. 


Denmark Sees Record 
Tourist Year 


A record-breaking tourist year is expected 
in Denmark on the basis of statistics for the 
first quarter of 1949, showing an increase of 
more than 15 percent over the comparable 
period in 1948. The number of United States 
visitors increased 30 percent, says the U. S. 
Embassy at Copenhagen. 

In all, 29,451 foreign visitors arrived in 
Denmark during January, February, and 
March, 2,153 of whom were from the United 
States. A large increase in travelers from 
the United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and France resulted from mu- 
tual easing of restrictions on release of for- 
eign exchange for travel. 

With a view to developing the maximum 
of American tourist business for 1949 and 
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Foreign visitors to Edinburgh help to swell Britain’s receipts from tourism. 


1950, hotel facilities in Copenhagen are being 
expanded with four new hotels to be in 
operation in 1950. » Tourists from the United 
States are assured of adequate accommoda- 
tions during the tourist season if reservations 
are made well in advance of arrival. 

The improvement of tourist services has 
been the aim of an educational campaign 
conducted by the National Travel Associa- 
tion. Tastes and customs of Americans are 
emphasized. The traditional Danish reputa- 
tion for courtesy, good nature, honesty, and 
efficiency is being upheld. 


New Hotels Planned 
for Eeuador 


The Production Development Corporation 
of Ecuador has allocated 12,000,000 sucres 
(about $900,000) for construction of a chain 
of hotels in coastal and sierra towns for the 
service of tourists visiting Ecuador, reports 
the U. S. Embassy at Quito. 


Austrian Travel News 


The Austrian State Tourist Department 
announces the publication of a monthly re- 
lease entitled “Austrian Travel News.” The 
release will include announcements of events 
in the fields of travel, sports, music, art, and 
education. Copies are available from the 
Austrian State Tourist Department, 48 East 
Forty-eighth Street, New York 17, New York. 


New Tour of Japan Available 


A 31-day tour of Japan has been arrangea 
as part of the Japanese postwar tourist pro- 
gram, reports the Department of the Army. 
Cormorant fishing and a visit to the Miki- 
moto Pearl Farm highlight the trip. 

The tour starts at Kobe and terminates at 
Yokohama. In between, the tourists will 
visit Miyajima, Osaka, Kyoto, Nara, the Miki- 
moto Pearl Farm, Nagoya, Gifu for cormo- 
rant fishing, Atami, and Hakone. Included 


are 2- and 3-day rest periods at various re- 
sorts. 

Applications for the tour, which operates 
initially with a minimum of 6 and a maxi- 
mum of 24 persons, should be made through 
travel agencies and carriers serving Japan. 


London-to-Paris 


Air Fares Reduced 


Reduced fares between London and Paris, 
on flights made before 8 a. m. and after 10 
p. m., have been announced by Air France 
and British European Airways. Tourists will 
now be able to make the round-trip flight 
for £10, compared with round-trip boat fares 
of £9 7s. 6d. first class, and £8 8s, 6d. second 
class, says the American Embassy at London, 

This is the first attempt BEA has made 
since the war to attract traffic through fare 
reductions. 





New Export Quota for 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer Established 


An export quota permitting shipments of 
nitrogenous fertilizer containing up to 52,000 
short tons of nitrogen has been established 
for the fiscal year July 1949 through June 
1950, the Office of International Trade has 
announced. 

The new export quota for nitrogen con- 
tained in nitrogenous fertilizer is 10,000 tons 
less than that for the preceding fiscal year 
and takes into consideration recent increases 
in nitrogenous fertilizer production in some 
foreign countries, OIT says. 

License applications under the new quota 
may be filed at any time, and will be acted 
upon by OIT in the order in which they are 
received. OIT urges exporters to file applica- 
tions as soon as possible, in order to permit 
foreign shipments to be made before the first 
of the year, at which time the domestic de- 
mand for nitrogenous fertilizer usually is 
greatest. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotatior 


Country | Unit quoted! Type of exchange Approxi- 
1947 1948 June p _— ' 
(annual) | (annual 1949 ate | cquivanent Date 
in U.S. 
currency 
Argentina_.._| Paper peso... Preferential. __- 3. 73 3.7% 3. 73 3. 73 $). 2681 June 30 
Ordinary __- 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4. 94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do 
Free market _- 4.08 4. 36 4.81 4.81 . 2079 Do 
Bolivia__...- Boliviano___| Controlled _- 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 $2.42 0236 June 27 
Differential _ - - 56.05 56.05 56. 05 }. 0: .O178 By 
Curb é 64.06 78. 12 96.66 | 102.00 _ 0098 Do 
Brazil --._-- Cruzeiro....| Free market w= 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 > July § 
Chile__- | er Banking market _ - : 43. 10 43.10 43. 10 .0232 | June 30. 
Free market __-- 47.95 59. 64 71. 47 71.47 .0140 Do. 
a | 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do 
Colombia_-_.-|.....do_....... Commercial bank_- 1.75 1.76 1. 96 1. O 5102. May 2 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.77 1. 96 1. 96 4102 Do 
Curb 2.17 22.68 1 2. 68 2. 93 3413 Do 
Costa Rica._| Colon_- Uncontrolled 6. 26 6. 6 8.00 8.00 12% July 1 
Controlled __ 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 ) 
Eee. Peso.... _| Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 ay 
Ecuador___..| Sucre_....... Central Bank (Offi- 13. 77 13. 53 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | June 14 
cial) 
Free 317.47 18.05 117.06 16. 91 O59] Do. 
Honduras_..| Lempira_-._| Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | July 1 
Mexico at OS. nncck eee es 4. 86 . 8, 32 &. 65 . 1156 “Do 
Nicaragua._.| Cordoba_...| Official_. ; 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 May 31. 
Curb 5. 64 6. 32 17.17 7. 25 1379 Do 
Paraguay_.... Guarani_....| Official_- 3.12 3. 12 3.12 3. 12 $205 June 2 
Free 2 3.31 3. 62 3.75 3. 75 2606 Do 
Peru Sol_. Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 1538 June 22, 
Exchange Certifi- : ; 18. 35 0545 Do 
cate. 
Free 12. 48 13. 98 18. 530 19, 68 050s Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 0 2. 50 2. 50 100 July 1 
Uruguay_-...| Colon Controlled _ - 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 June 30 
Free: 
Imports 1.9 1. 90 1. #0 1.9 5263 I 
Other purposes_. 1, 785 2.03 2. 25 2. 25 4444 Do 
Venezuela... Bolivar .. Controlled _- 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 20K Do 
Free 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 De 


1 Bolivia, curb rate for May; Colombia, curb rate for 
April; Ecuador, free rate for M arch; Nicaragua, curb rate 
for May. 


2 January through June; September 
December monthly averages are inc 
average. 

June to December 


November and 
luded in this annua 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1918. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on 
certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 


subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging 
percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this 
purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the 
official rate 

Costa PRica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador.—*‘ Essential” imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar seful”’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 
sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. Most 
nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A 
tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official 
rate. 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at 
an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free 
rate 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished on 
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Nontrade 


from 4 to 40 


Can Germany Regain 
L sadership in Scientific 
Instruments? 


(Continued from p. 4) 


make comparable advances. Loss of 
trained personnel was severe, and there 
was substantial damage to physical plant 
as a result of bombings. The Jena dis. 
trict which accounted for a large propor. 
tion of German prewar products of scien. 
tific goods (the Carl] Zeiss plant and the 
establishments of other precision optica| 
manufacturers are located there) fell to 
the United States forces with about % 
percent of productive capacity still jn. 
tact and in operation. However, the Jeng 
district became part of the Soviet Zone 
of occupation. 

That portion of the German industry 
which became subject to occupation by 
the Western powers has been producing 
at about 75 percent of prewar levels of 
output. Assistance by the United States 
and the other occupying powers is ex. 
pected to bring about a steady increase 
in output. 


The Outlook 


STATISTICS INDICATE that 1947 and 
to a somewhat less extent 1948 were top 
years in the world’s scientific-instrument 
trade—partly on account of the pent-up 
demand for these products in Latin 
America, partly as a result of the urgent 
need for scientific instruments in the 
war-devastated countries of Europe—and 
that Germany has not yet begun to make 
a strong bid to regain its former su- 
premacy. Bizonal German exports of 
scientific apparatus in 1948 are estimated 
to have amounted to only about $3,000, 
000 ‘exclusive of professional instru- 
ments for dental, medical, and surgical 


use). (Of these exports, about $600,000 
went to the United States. Exports 
to the United States from all Ger- 


many amounted to about $1,400,000 in 


1937.) During 1948, total United States 
exports of commodities classified as 


scientific instruments and laboratory ap- 
paratus were valued at more than $46,- 
000,000. 

German manufacturers still retain the 
comparative advantage of low labor 
costs, and, since scientific instruments 
typically involve much hand labor, this 
advantage is of realimportance. Butit 
is not decisive. United States manufac- 
turers have a decided edge in financial 
resources, variety of production, greater 
numbers of skilled personnel who have 
more contact with recent developments, 
sounder competitive organization with 
much wider distribution of ownership in 
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Angust 11, 1948, after having been suspended since July 
24, 1947. 

Venezuela Controlled ind free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets whieh 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
ibove 
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some 500 companies, access to a wider 
choice of raw materials, and an estab- 
lished high level of production capacity. 
Even more significant, the U. S. instru- 
ment manufacturers are intimately fa- 
miliar with our progressive technology 
in all branches of industry and are in 
the best position to determine potential 
outlets. 

Despite our presently favorable com- 
petitive position, it would not be advis- 
able to assume that either German pro- 
duction or German exports will remain 
at their present level. In the case of 
yarious items such as microscopes, field 
glasses, and spectacle lenses, production 
in all four Occupation Zones has been 
stepped up, and Bizonal output already 
exceeds the 1936 figure. In the wake of 
the remarkable over-all improvement in 
Bizonal industrial production, expansion 
of foreign trade has become the primary 
economic target of the Allied Military 
Governments. It can be expected that 
optical instruments will share in this 
general expansion. 

For the present, in terms of total trade 
in the scientific-instrument field, the 
United States has definitely superseded 
Germany in terms of efficiency, construc- 
tion, design, and consumer acceptance. 

To retain this gratifying position will 
require continuous and close scrutiny of 
world developments to enable U. S. 
manufacturers to remain alert in ap- 
praising competition and meeting the ex- 
acting demands of many far-flung 
markets. 





Exchange-of-Persons 


Booklet Published 


The Department of State announces the 
release of a 72-page booklet entitled “Build- 
ing Roads to Peace.”’ 

The publication is designed to show the 
average citizen how he as an individual or a 
member of an organization can best further 
the exchange of students, teachers, and other 
leaders between the United States and other 
countries as a means of promoting mutual 
understanding among the peoples of the 
world. Such private exchange programs are 
encouraged by the State Department as im- 
plementing the aims of the United States 
Government’s program of educational ex- 
change and those of international organiza- 
tions such as the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). 

In discussing the publication of “Building 
Roads to Peace,’ George V. Allen, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, said: “I know 
from the thousands of letters and inquiries 
which come to my area of the Department 
how keenly interested the American public is 
in promoting peace through personal con- 
tacts with the peoples of other lands. I hope 
that this handbook will provide a practical 
guide to the many people who wish to take 
advantage of these opportunities themselves 
or who desire to help others to do so.” 

The booklet was prepared by the Institute 
of International Education for the Office of 
Educational Exchange of the Department of 
State. Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
free from the Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free_- 
Belgium | Frane 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
Official 


Pree... « 
India Rupee. - 
Netherlands | Guilder 
New Zealand | Pound 
Norway Krone... 
Philippine Republic Peso... 
Portugal ‘ Escudo 
South Africa : Pound-. 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland. _. Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 
r re : available 


quotation 
1947 1948 June 1949 


July 19, 
| (annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 











_.| $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2100 $3. 2112 
| . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
MO pee est 1, 0222 1, 0217 

1, 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 

. 9200 . 9169 . 9552 . 9486 

BPR OALS SRE a . 3012 . 3012 

. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 

. 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 

: | Sees Wa ese BE se 

a 2.0048 . 0047 0047 

aes 2, 0032 . 0030 . 0030 

me - 3016 3, 3017 . 3017 3017 
era . 3776 3. 767 . 3761 . 3762 
3. 2229 43, 5048 3. 9887 3. 9901 

. 2016 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
BS SOU ed . 4973 4974 
0403 . 0402 . 0405 0403 

4. 0074 4.0075 | 4.0075 4. 0075 

0913 | Ys See <i. Seni 

oo ie .4719 471% 

2782 | 2782 . 2782 2782 

2336 2336 ; 2336 

4. 0286 4, 0313 4, 0285 4. 0300 














' Foreign Bank ‘“‘Notes’’ Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


+ Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 


‘On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound. 
5 Based on quotations through December 17. 


NotTe.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949. 
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products for the Uruguayan Government En- 
tities; $1,000,000 worth of first-category items, 
including cotton and rayon yarns and ma- 
chinery in general; $1,125,000 worth of sec- 
ond-category items, including cotton and 
rayon textiles, trucks and tractors, typewrit- 
ers, bicycles and photographic materials; and 
$875,000 worth of third-category items, in- 
cluding automobiles. 

Although a definite amount is assigned to 
each individual item to be imported and ex- 
ported by Uruguay, provisions are made for 
shifting purchases from one item to another 
within the same category, if this should be- 
come necessary. Import and export licenses 
which are valid at the time of signing will be 
included in the agreement. Payments are 
to be made in convertible currencies as stip- 
ulated in the agreement of February 26, 1947. 

[For announcement of Trade and Payments 
Agreement of February 26, 1947, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 19, 1947.] 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated July 7, 1949) 


The budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 
(July 1—June 30) was approved on June 30, 
1949, for 1,610,400,000 bolivares (the bolivar 
is valued officially at approximately $0.30 
U.S. currency). This is 21 percent less than 
the approved budget plus additional appro- 
priations decreed in the preceding fiscal 
year. Income for the new fiscal year is 
calculated to cover Government expendi- 


tures. Although the budget is smaller, it 
is sufficient nevertheless to sustain the pres- 
ent high level of Venezuela’s economy. The 
Minister of Finance at a press conference 
stated that despite recurrent rumors of bol- 
ivar devaluation, no such action was con- 
templated. 

Crude petroleum production averaged 
1,280,719 barrels daily for the week ended 
June 13, which is slightly below the May 
average. Ground was broken for the con- 
struction of a new 30,000-barrels-per-day re- 
finery at Puerto La Cruz. 

The volume of retail business held up well, 
especially considering that June is season- 
ally a poor business month. In such lines 
as drugs, foodstuffs, office equipment and 
supplies, hardware, iron and steel, and build- 
ing materials, sales, in general, were good. 
Automobile sales in moderately priced models 
were reported by dealers to be very satisfac- 
tory, but in the more expensive lines, sales 
declined somewhat from May. In general, 
automobile stocks are adequate. Although 
merchants continued ordering on a hand-to- 
mouth basis awaiting the stabilization of 
world commodity markets, stocks of mer- 
chandise in most lines were adequate, and, 
in a few instances, inventories were reported 
to be abnormally high. This situation was 
attributed principally to heavy orders placed 
abroad during the first part of the year. To- 
tal cargo entering the port of La Guaira 
amounted to 55,071 tons in June as com- 
pared with 60,432 tons in May. 

Delayed rains and continued dry weather 
in the Lake Valencia Basin have threatened 
seriously the corn crop in that area. Present 
indications are that the cash corn crop will 
be reduced by about 10 percent for the next 
harvest. Agricultural outlook in other re- 
gions as a whole is reported from normal 
to excellent, especially in the western States 
of Yaracuy, Lara, Cojedes, and Portuguesa 
where agriculture is expanding. In order to 
encourage cacao production, the Government 
put a floor under cacao prices and author- 
ized the Agricultural Bank to buy this year’s 
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crop at an average price of about 27 cents 
per pound. 

Final figures on production of sesame oil 
give 1948 production as 1,290 metric tons 
or about 28 percent more than in the preced- 
ing year. A corn shortage developed during 
June, and wholesale prices on the Caracas 
market rose from $6.28 to $8.818 per 100 
pounds. The Agricultural Bank which 
handles much of the Government’s grain 
storage announced corn rationing would be 
applied until the October harvest. Mean- 
while, the press claims speculators have 
hidden a large part of last year’s bumper 
crop. 

Duty-free importations of portland cement 
have been extended for another 6-month pe- 
riod in order to meet the requirements of 
the construction industry. The Government 
continued its study to accord national in- 
dustry greater protection from foreign com- 
petition, and during June it increased im- 
port duties on ice-cream cones and cups 
from 0.16 bolivar to 2 bolivares per gross 
kilogram; on tiles and flagstones from 0.40 
bolivar to 1 bolivar per kilogram; and on 
metal parts for unassembled beds, from 0.40 
bolivar to 1 bolivar per kilogram. The quan- 
titative restriction on the importation of 
woolen fabrics was extended from July 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950; according to the 
terms of the new regulation, import licenses 
covering woolen textiles will be granted only 
upon the presentation of proof by the im- 
porter that he has purchased a quantity of 
national woolens equal to at least 25 percent 
of the amount he proposes to import. The 
Government likewise notified importers that 
after July 15 rice will not be permitted to 
enter the country, except in a few instances 
where importers have been issued licenses 
for a 6-month period and on which licenses 
there is no specific mention of the July 15 
deadline. This measure was taken to accord 
domestic rice growers protection for the new 
crop which begins to enter the market the 
first week in July. 

With a continued heavy demand for bo- 
livares from the petroleum companies to pay 
part of their 1948 income taxes, dollar pur- 
chases of the Central Bank of $69,956,954 
in May exceeded record sales by $9,040,166. 
Purchases of all foreign-exchange exceeded 
sales by the equivalent of $8,904,875, bringing 
the excess of foreign-exchange purchases 
over sales during the first 5 months of the 
calendar year to the equivalent of $37,401,- 
167. Total gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Bank amounted to $382,817,559 
on May 31, a record high. The bank-note 
issue of 789,274,045 bolivares was also at a 
new peak. Federal income during May of 
221,503,943 bolivares exceeded expenditures 
by 50,321,655 bolivares; and for the first 5 
months of 1949, by 78,595,978 bolivares. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CORRECTION: DUTIES ON CARDBOARD AND 
CARDBOARD BOXES 


In the issue of July 4, 1949, it was stated 
that cardboard had been placed under a new 
tariff item, No. 248 C, dutiable at 0.35 bolivar 
per gross kilogram and cardboard boxes un- 
der a new item No. 251 A dutiable at 0.60 
bolivar per gross kilogram. This should read 
that the duties on items 248 C (cardboard) 
and 251 A (cardboard boxes) had been in- 
creased to 0.35 bolivar and 0.60 bolivar, 
respectively. 


TARIFF SUBITEM ON AUTOMOBILE VEHICLES 


AND THEIR PARTS MODIFIED 
Resolution No. 347 of the Venezuelan Min- 


istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 15, 1949, and effective July 1, 
1949, revised the customs classification for 
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unassembled automotive vehicles and their 
parts to read: 

Tariff No. 320 (D)—Automotives: Chassis 
with body for freight and for passengers and 
freight, partially assembled (in complete sets 
to be assembled in the country, when they 
arrive independently as separate units, be- 
sides the chassis parts cited in item 320-B, 
the plates, woods, screws, strips, support 
parts, and other component accessories and 
body parts designated as “dumping,” “pick- 
up,” “station wagon’), dutiable at 0.001 
bolivar per kilogram (1 bolivar—approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency at the official 
rate). 

The principal change made in the revision 
of this subitem is in the elimination of the 
terms “panel” and “suburban,” which were 
included prior to revision, and in addition 
of the phrase “and for passengers.” 

Prior authorization from the Ministry of 
Finance is required for each importation. 


IcE-CREAM CONES AND Cups: IMPORT 
Duty INCREASED 


Resolution No. 346 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 13, 1949, and effective July 1, 
1949, increased the import duty on ice-cream 
cones and cups (tariff item No. 31) from 0.16 
bolivar per gross kilogram to 2 bolivares. The 
increased duty provides greater tariff protec- 
tion to the domestic industry which, it is 
stated, is able to produce all of the country’s 
requirements of ice-cream cones. 


BICARBONATE OF AMMONIA: IMPORT DuTy 
DECREASED 


Resolution No. 341 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial cf June 13, 1949, and effective June 
20, 1949, revised tariff item No. 378 as 
follows: Item 378.—Salts and oxides (except 
those of sodium, potassium, and calcium): 
(B) Of ammonia—(1) Carbonate, bicarbon- 
ate, dutiabie at 0.10 bolivar per gross kilo- 
gram. 

Bicarbonate of ammonia previously was 
classified under item No. 378 (B) (7) not 
specified, dutiable at 0.50 bolivar per gross 
kilogram, 


NEw CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATION FOR RUB- 
BERIZED COTTON FABRIC FOR MANUFAC- 
TURE OF FOOTWEAR 


Resolution No. 342 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 13, 1949, and effective June 
20, 1949, added a new separate item in the 
customs tariff covering rubberized cotton 
fabric used for the manufacture of footwear 
as follows: Item No. 414 bis, sheets of textile 
fibers, short, rubberized, dutiable at 1.20 
bolivars per gross kilogram. (1 bolivar= 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency at the 
official rate.) 

According to the Venezuelan Tariff Board 
(Junta de Arancel de Aduanas), this prod- 
uct formerly was assessed either as rubber 
or as cotton, depending upon circumstances. 


TARIFF REVISED TO PROVIDE UNIFORM RATE 
FOR NON-ALCOHOLIC CONCENTRATES USED 
IN MANUFACTURE OF SOFT DRINKS 


Resolution No. 344 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 13, 1949, and effective July 1, 
1949, established a new tariff sub-item to 
include all non-alcoholic concentrates used 
in the manufacture of soft drinks, as fol- 
lows: 

382—Industrial preparations: 


(U) Nonalcoholics for the manufacture 
of soft drinks, dutiable at 1.00 bolivar 
per kilogram. 


The new tariff sub-item provides a ge 
rate coverage for the non-alcoholic soft-bey, 
erage concentrates that were formerly qy, 
tiable under 38 (D) and 383 (C) at 1.00 po. 
var and 2.00 bolivares respectively. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON WOOLEN 
TEXTILES MODIFIED 


By Resolution No. 24 of June 30, 1949, the 
Venezuelan National Supply Commission 
modified the regulations governing the jm. 
portation of woolen textiles provided by 
Resolution No. 20 of February 8, 1948, [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 1, 
1949. ] 

Under the terms of the Resolution of June 
30, effective July 1, 1949, and to remain jp 
force until March 31, 1950, import licenses 
covering woolen fabrics (Venezuelan tariff 
items 124 and 125) will be granted upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence that a 
quantity equal to at least 25 percent of the 
proposed quantity to be imported has been 
purchased from domestic mills. 

Under the regulations previously in force, 
the percentage of required purchases of ng. 
tional woolens to that imported was 20 per. 
cent; small-scale importing retailers were 
exempt from the requirement of purchasing 
domestic woolen fabrics; and importing 
wholesalers who had acquired from domestic 
mills woolen textiles in a quantity of at least 
1,500 meters were exempt from the necessity 
of making additional purchases of national 
woolens in order to obtain foreign supplies, 

As previously provided, the present resolu. 
tion contains special provisions for deter. 
mining the prices to be paid for domestically 
produced textiles, and for determining the 
quantity of imports permitted consumers of 
woolen fabrics that are not manufactured 
locally. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISED TO PrROvInE 
LOWER DuTY ON TEXTILE FIBERS Usp 
AS PAINT PIGMENTS 


Resolution No. 340 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 13, 1949, and effective June 
20, 1949, revised items No. 175, capes and 
overcoats of rubberized or waterproof cloths, 
and No. 175-Bis, hose, not specified, by estab- 
lishing a new general heading “Manufactures 
not elsewhere specified” and listing the above 
products thereunder as subitems “A” and 
“B.” In addition, a subitem “C”’ is included 
now to cover textile fibers used for paint 
pigments. Item 175-Bis is eliminated by the 
inclusion of “Hose, not specified”’ as sub-item 
“B” under No. 175. Item No. 175, as revised, 
is as follows: 

175—Manufactures not 
fied: 

(A) Capes and overcoats of rubberized 
or waterproof cloths, dutiable at 4.00 
bolivares per kilogram; 

(B) Hose, not specified, dutiable at 1.00 
bolivar per kilogram; and 

(C) Particles of textile fibers used as 
pigments in the manufacture of paints 
dutiable at 0.50 bolivar per kilogram. 


elsewhere speci- 


This revision affects a considerable reduc- 
tion in duty on textile fibers used as paint 
pigments which formerly were dutiable at 
40.00 bolivares per kilogram under No. 1448 
as various manufactures of artificial silk. 
It is stated that the old rate of duty com- 
pletely prevented the importation and use 
of textile fibers as paint pigments and that 
a lower rate is desirable, inasmuch as they 
are not manufactured within the country. 


SEPARATE TARIFF CLASSIFICATION FOR UN- 
ASSEMBLED PARTS FOR BEDS 


Resolution No. 345 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
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Oficial of June 13, 1949, and effective July 
1, 1949, established a new and separate cus- 
toms tariff classification for unassembled 
metal parts for beds, as follows: 

306 Bis—Iron or steel manufactured into 
parts for beds, dutiable at 1 bolivar per kilo- 
ram. 

This item includes: 


(A) Angles for bedframes in lengths 
not greater than 2 meters with round 
or oval perforations, with or without 
rivets; 

(B) Spiral springs with one or two 
cones. Helicoidal springs less than 10 
centimeters in length for beds, mat- 
tresses, and coverings; 

(C) Wire in links or hooks or forming 
material for bedframes and uphol- 
stery, assembled or unassembled, in 
rolls or cut; 

(D) Frames for springs, reinforced or 
not, with iron parts, of different types, 
for beds, mattresses,or upholstery; and 

(E) Headboards. 





New Spinning Machine 
Manufactured, Indians Say 


A new portable spinning plant “which is 
expected to revolutionize the industry” has 
been produced by an Indian inventor, the 
India Information Services say. One unit 
of the plant can reportedly do the work of 
18 spinning wheels and can be used both in 
cottage and big industries. Apart from 
spinning it can be utilized for knitting, thus 
producing both yarn and hosiery. The plant 
can be worked by hand, feet, and by means 
of bullocks and has the same rotation power 
as that of a small mill. One unit can supply 
yarn to one loom 





U.S. and Canada Servicing 
Weather Stations in Arctic 


Sailing from United States and Canadian 
east-coast ports in July, three United States 
ships will spend about 2 months in northern 
waters this summer supplying fuel and pro- 
visions for the joint weather stations in 
the Canadian Arctic that have been estab- 
lished there since 1947. The stations are 
maintained by the Canadian and United 
States Governments and representatives of 
Canadian Departments will take part in the 
expedition. 

The ships, the U. S. S. Edisto, an icebreaker, 
the U. S. S. Wyandot, a transport, and the 
U. S. S. LST-—533, serving as a cargo vessel, 
will be under the command of Captain Basil 
N. Rittenhouse, U. S. N., embarked in the 
Edisto. 

The expedition will carry north the yearly 
stock of Canadian and United States sup- 
plies required by the four joint weather 
stations now in operation at Prince Patrick 
Island, Ellef Ringnes Island, Cornwallis 
Island, and Ellesmere Island. If conditions 
are favorable, the icebreaker may also 
endeavor to land additional supplies at 
Alert, the site near Cape Sheridan (northern 
Ellesmere Island) chosen last summer for 
& weather station to be put into operation 
at some future date. This site has been 
given its name in honour of H. M. S. Alert, 
one of the ships of the British explorer, Sir 
George Nares, who in 1875-6 carried out the 
first survey of the north coast of Ellesmere 
Island. 

The U. S. S. Edisto will carry helicopters 
to facilitate navigation through the ice and, 
if time permits, will investigate routes to 


and sites for possible future weather 
Stations, 


August 1, 1949 
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water in principal towns of Madagascar), Rue 
Galiéni, Tananarive, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for bare twisted copper electric wire of 
high conductivity equal to 98% of that of 
pure copper. Tensile strength: about 45 
kilograms per square millimeter. 


Quantities and Specifications 


Approrimate 
surface in 
square milli- Num- 


meters,French ber Resistance Quantity 


standard of inohms per in 

specification wires kilometer meters 
29 7 0.55 3,000 
48 19 0.36 29,000 
60 19 0.30 9,000 
72 19 0.23 10,000 
94 37 0.19 4,700 

Special Instructions: For submission to 


the local authorities, offers should be in the 
form of a pro-forma invoice (in 8 copies) 
with all information regarding prices, deliv- 
ery date, terms of payment, etc. 

Prices should be quoted f. o. b. port of 
shipment and ocean freight from port of 
shipment to Tamatave, Madagascar (port of 
delivery), should be shown separately. 

Supplier should indicate the name of the 
bank in the United States where the credit 
is to be opened. 


Agency Opportunities 


61. Belgium—Saurel Harris (importer, 
agent), 135 Avenue Paul Deschanel, Brussels, 
seeks representation for frames and photo- 
graphic articles. 

62. British West Indies—Stokes & Bynoe, 
Limited (manufacturers’ representatives, 
commission agents), Bridgetown, Barbados, 
seeks agency for all types of straw and felt 
hats for women, and rayon half hose for 
men. 

63. Germany—Ludwig Erbelding (dealer in 
foodstuffs), Blumenstrasse 1, Ludwigshafen 
am Rhein/Maudach, wishes to contact firms 
interested in the export and import of food- 
stuffs to and from Germany. 

64. Italy—Dott. Paolo Musante (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent, commis- 
sion merchant), 171 Via Galliano, Florence, 








Losses Through Improper 
Export Packing: High Esti- 
mate Not Necessarily That 
of Commerce Department 


A boxed item on page 35 of last week’s 
issue of Foreign CoMMERCE WEEKLY re- 
ported that estimated losses due to in- 
adequate or improper packing of U. S. 
goods for foreign shipment may total as 
much as a billion dollars annually. This 
estimate was based on a statement by the 
president of a large packaging concern 
delivered as a principal address on export 
packing at the Packaging Conference of 
the American Management Association 
at Atlantic City, May 11, 1949, and on 
statements in the trade press. The esti- 
mate does not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Department of Commerce. 











Foreign Service Officers 
H. GARDNER AINSWORTH 


H. Gardner Ainsworth, Foreign Service 
Officer now receiving advanced training in 
Economics at Harvard University, was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and is a grad- 
uate of St. Paul’s 
School and of 
Princeton Univer- 
sity, where he re- 
ceived his A. B. de- 
gree in 1939. While 
a student he was 
a@ member of the 
University Press 
and was Princeton 
correspondent for 
the New York 
Herald - Tribune, 
the United Press, 
and Newark and 
Philadelphia news- 
papers. He was a 
bank clerk before 
joining the Foreign 
Service in 1940. 

Since joining the Foreign Service, Mr. Ains- 
worth has served at Winnipeg, San Salvador, 
as secretary in the Office of the United States 
Representative on the Advisory Council for 
Italy (October 1944—-February 1945), and at 
Rome. At Rome he was assistant to the 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Ainsworth has contributed numerous 
reports to FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (De- 
partment of Commerce) and to the Public 
Opinion Quarterly (Princeton University 
Press). 


Ainsworth 





seeks representation for cotton waste; and all 
kinds of wool for manufacturing fabrics, such 
as carbonized, non-carbonized, washed and 
unwashed wool, wool tops, wool waste, all- 
wool and part-wool rags. 

65. Italy—Parigi Sem & Co. (commission 
merchant and selling agent), 3 Piazza 
Duomo, Prato, seeks agency for wool, cotton, 
rayon, and mized rags and waste. 

66. Italy—Spadini & Bongi (wholesaler 
and retailer), 18 Via Vacchereccia, Florence, 
desires exclusive selling franchises from 
United States manufacturers of eyeglass 
frames, lenses, and optical instruments. 

67. Mexico—Almacenes Fernandez, S. A. 
(commission agent, general importer and ex- 
porter), Dr. Ruiz #25, Mexico, D. F., seeks 
representation for chemical products for the 
tanning industries, including bichromates 
of sodium and potassium, chromium salts, 
tanning extracts of cellulose, and copper 
sulphate. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Advertising Media—Hong Kong. 


Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Morocco. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Spain. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Turkey. 


Hospitals—Guatemala. 
Pulp and Paper Mills—Greece. 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—lItaly. 
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placed at 20,000 bolts of pure-silk fabric and 
50,000 bolts of mixed-silk fabrics. Output as 
of June 1949 is 6,500 and 12,000 bolts respec- 
tively. Marketing of this goods is difficult. 

Of the 105 former plants in the silk-reeling 
industry, only 5 remain, 3 of which are oper- 
ating, with 578 silk-reeling machines capable 
of producing 300 piculs of raw silk monthly. 
Present output is 240 piculs. 

In the shirt-making industry, 36 of the 
115 factories are operating at full capacity 
and 16 have reduced output. The maximum 
monthly potential is 50,000 dozen shirts, but 
present production is only 10 percent of this 


figure. 
Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s cotton crop is currently esti- 
mated at about 100,000 metric tons of fiber 
compared with 92,000 tons in the preceding 
season, according to the cotton trade. In- 
creased consumption, estimated at 5 percent 
above the 1948 figure, will bring consumption 
up to about 88,000 tons in 1949. 

According to trade figures, Argentina ex- 
ported 875 metric tons of cotton fiber from 
January through May 1949. Of this amount, 
317 tons were shipped to Italy, 245 to Co- 
lombia, 168 to Belgium, 56 to the Nether- 
lands, 55 to Bolivia, and 33 to the United 
States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, HAITI 


In the first quarter of 1949, production of 
machine decorticated sisal in Haiti amounted 
to 12,038,891 pounds of spinnable fiber (line 
fiber plus white tow) and 3,064,648 pounds 
of flume waste. This represents a 12 percent 
increase in production over that of the first 
quarter of 1948. Production of all decor- 
ticated fiber (spinnable fiber and flume 
waste) may exceed 70,000,000 pounds in 1949. 
An estimated 1,800,000 pounds of hand- 
cleaned sisal fiber was produced in Haiti in 
the first quarter of 1949. 

During the January—March 1949 period, ex- 
ports of sisal fiber totaled 16,893,000 pounds. 
Most of this fiber was exported to the United 
States, with smaller quantities going to the 
Dominican Republic, France, and Puerto 
Rico. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF HARD-FIBER 
FINISHED PRODUCTS, ISRAEL 


Israel has only one factory which produces 
hard-fiber finished products. Present an- 
nual production and domestic consumption 
amount to 1,200 metric tons, compared with 
a somewhat higher figure for 1948, consisting 
of roughly 70 percent twine and 30 percent 
rope. Trade sources have estimated that 
about 200,000 kilograms of finished products 
(cordage, cable, rope, and twine), were ex- 
ported to Rumania in 1948. 


JUTE-INDUSTRY REPORT (SCOTLAND) U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s jute-spinning-and- 
weaving industry is situated almost entirely 
in Dundee, Scotland. The industry is facing 
the problems of shortage of labor and of raw 
jute. Because of this, it is working only 
3 weeks out of 4. 

Imports of new and used jute bags and 
sacks in 1948 amounted to 432,166 hundred- 
weight compared with 555,899 hundredweight 
in 1947. The greater portion of these im- 
ports—408,005 in 1948 and 537,806 in 1947— 
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OEEC Agrees on Basic Principles of Intra-European 
Payments System 


The Council of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
on July 2, reached unanimous agreement on the principles upon which the 
intra-European payments system for 1949-50 shall be based. The Council 
has directed the Joint Trade and Intra-European Payments Committee of the 
OEEC to submit to the Council, by July 20, 1949, a draft of an Agreement 
based on these principles. W. Averell Harriman, United States Special 
Representative, participated in the deliberations of the OEEC which led to 
the present agreement in principle and presented during the course of these 
deliberations the views of the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

It is the view of ECA that the principles upon which agreement has been 
reached make possible an advance toward breaking down the bilateral trade 
and payments practices which have become so prevalent in the postwar 
economic relations of the participating countries. It is also expected that 
increased flexibility in intra-European payments arrangements will increase 
the competitive efforts of the participating countries in their trade with 
one another, with all the attendant advantages which such a philosophy 
implies. 

The principal features of the agreement reached by the OEEC are as 
follows: 

1. Twenty-five percent of all drawing rights extended by the European creditors to 
their debtors will be freely usable anywhere in the ERP area. The actual use of these 
drawing rights will determine the distribution of the corresponding ECA conditional 
aid. The remaining 75 percent of drawing rights will have characteristics similar to 
those of the drawing rights established under the plan for the year 1948—49. 

2. Provision has been made for the extension of $87,500,000 of long-term credits by 
Belgium to the United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands in the event that these 
credits are needed. This represents a significant and important contribution on the 
part of Belgium which has already extended important credits to other participants 
in the postwar period. 

3. The Council has also requested that safeguards be provided in the draft agree- 
ment for a healthy expansion of intra-European trade. It is the purpose of this provision 
to insure the abandonment of those restrictive trade practices which do not correspond 
to the increasing degree of freedom to be achieved in the payment system for 1949-50. 

In the opinion of ECA, the principles upon which the intra-European pay- 
ments system for 1949-50 is to be based represent substantial progress over 
the principles and methods employed in the year 1948-49. The adoption 
of last year’s plan was dictated by the necessity of maintaining and expanding 
a useful trade among the participants. The urgency and importance of 
the task were such that it was necessary to devise a scheme that corresponded 
to the trade and payments policies and practices prevailing at that time. It 
was recognized, however, that these policies and practices were not those 
suitable to a multilateral trade and payments system which it is the purpose 
of ECA to foster. At this juncture in the recovery progress of Europe, 
ECA and the participating nations believed that a first step should be taken 
to break away from the rigid bilateralism of the first year’s plan. It has 
been possible [says ECA] with the cooperation and understanding of all 
participants to take this first step toward the goal of “multilateralizing” of 
trade and payments within Europe. 











came from India and Pakistan. The re- 
mainder was furnished by other countries, 
both British and foreign. 

Exports of new and used jute sacks and 
bags in 1948 totaled 202,902 hundredweight 
as compared with 230,291 hundredweight in 
1947. 


Wearing Apparel 


FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland imported 17,329 kilograms of 
women’s and children’s outwear made of cot- 
ton, linen, and similar fibers in 1948 as well 
as 6,343 kilograms made of silk or rayon; 74,- 
004 kilograms of wool; and 449 kilograms em- 
broidered or made of lace. Of these, the 
United States furnishes 10,382 kilograms, 
4,485, 7,407, and 70, respectively 


Exports in 1948 of women’s and children’s 
outerwear made of cotton, linen, and similar 
fabrics amounted to 36,892 kilograms; of silk 
and rayon, 52,660; of wool, 18,195; and eme- 
broidered or made of lace, 2,107. Of these 
exports, the United States received 67, 176, 
36, and 17, kilograms respectively. Largest 
amounts of the 1948 exports went to Belgium- 
Luxemburg 


IMPORTS OF USED CLOTHING, ANGOLA 


Angola’s imports of used clothing in the 
first 10 months of 1948 totaled 393,677 kilo- 
grams, of which the United States supplied 
336,414; Portugal, 33,792; Belgium, 16,341; 
and all other countries, 7,130. Imports of 
women’s second-hand clothing have been 
negligible because of the custom of wearing 
the “sarongs” or shawls of cotton material. 
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